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THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is HAND SAPOLIO for 
toilet and bath. Other soaps chemically dissolve the dirt —HANpD 
SAPOLIO removes it. It contains no animal fats, but is made from 
the most healthful of the vegetable oils. It opens the pores, liberates 
their activities, but works no chemical change in those delicate juices 
that go to make up the charm and bloom of a perfect complexion, 
Test it yourself. 





THE FAME OF SAPOLIO has reached far and wide. Every- 
where in millions of homes there is a regard for it which cannot 
be shaken. Sapolio has done much for your home, but now for 
yourself—have you ever tried HAND SAPOLIO, for toilet and bath? 
It is related to Sapolio only because it is made by the same com- 
pany, but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and healing to the 
most tender skin, It pleases every one. 


ITS USE IS A FINE HABIT—ITS COST BUT A TRIFLE. 
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The Maid of 
the winding stair of 


BY JUSTUS 
OUNTING 

M the north tower toward the bat- 

tlements, I peeped in for an in- 
stant through the hangings of the tower 
chamber. Old Rozennik, bent above her 
spinning-wheel by the window, was telling 
the little maid Genofa the ancient tale of 
the Korils of Plauden—the nains and 
korigans who danced by moonlight on the 
Motenn-Dervenn, and the hunch- 
Bénéad Guilcher who finished the 
korigans’ chant for them. 


moor 


back 


* —Di 
-Di 


-lun, di—meurs, di—merc’her, 


lun, di—meurs, di—mere’her—” 


crooned old Rozennik, nodding above her 
spinning-wheel. “And that was as far 
as they could sing—the korigans—till 
Guilcher taught them the rest. Eh, he 
was well paid!” 

“ Hardi Bénéad!” cried the little maid, 
excitedly. “ How was he paid, old one? 
How?” And I laughed, and climbed on 
up the winding stair till I came out upon 
the battlements, where the good salt wind 
breathed sweet and warm, and the goé- 
lands eireled round and round lazily 
like buzzards, piping their harsh, plain- 
tive cries. 

Out to westward the sun was dying in 

welter of blood beyond the sea’s rim, 

nd the sea was heaving swirling oil, not 
ater. Where it heaved it caught the 
rimson light and bled dully: where it 
wirled you would have said a desperate 
ittle was being waged beneath the sur- 
ace and casting its gore aloft. Per- 
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Landévennec 


MILES FORMAN 


haps— These be strange seas hereabouts, 
strange and terrible. That smiling little 
bay in the. mainland is the Baie 
Trépassés, where wrecks and dead men 
come like homing birds from all the 
northern coast —~from Brest, from the 
Ouessant, borne by currents beyond our 
ken. The rounding of the grea Pointe 
du Raz yonder seems a simple matter, 
but the passage between the point and 
the Vieille, the rocky islet, is the deadly 
Raz de Sein, where the tide-rip runs 
like a river, and varies in power and di- 
rection with each hour of the day. Our 
fishermen hereabouts pray daily: 

“Sweet Christ, deliver us from the 
flames of hell and from the grip of the 
Raz de Sein!” 

Lastly, under these very waves, be- 
tween my tower on the Tévennee and 
yonder cliffs of the mainland, lies the 
great drowned city of Is, which God cov- 
ered for its sins. In time of fog or 
storm you may hear bells toll beneath 
you. In time of blue sky and clear sea 
perhaps you will catch a 
glimpse of tower or spire. 
board from boats and 
have told strange tales. 


des 


wav. 
Men lost over- 
rescued at last 


Will the city rise again—great as 
Paris (“par-et-is”)? The God 
drowned it knows. 

A snatch of song came up to my ears, 
very sweet and high and faint with the 
distance, and I leaned cver the battle- 
ments to who might be singing 
It was old Kabik, who sat upon 


who 


see 


below. 
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498 HARPER’S 
a heap of seaweed and watehed the un- 
loading of sacks of blé noir from a sail- 
ing-hoat. 

Ile polished a rusty sword while he 
watched, and as he rubbed he sang—a 
Breton song, but in the French tongue, 
which he trouba- 
dour who had come, a month since, out 
of the Pays de Vannes to island 
stronghold. 


was learning from a 


our 


‘Les gotlands sur l'abime,” 


sang old Kabik, 

“S’agitent dans les airs; 
Le feu qui les anime 

Ne connait pas d’hivers. 
Des fronti@res d’Espagne 
Aux champs Armoricains, 
Enfants de la Bretagne, 
Répétons le refrain.” 


I dropped a pebble at his feet, and as 
he looked up, waved a beckoning hand to 
him. Then, when I saw that he under- 
stood and was entering the castle to 
come to me, I moved across the ramparts 
and looked onee more toward the main- 
land where the towering cliffs of the 
Pointe du Raz and the Pointe du Van 
rose precipitous over the breakers—east- 
ward thence to the gaping reach of the 
great bay of Douarnénez, to the pur- 
ple haze which at the bay’s extremity 
cloaked the mountain Menezhom and— 
Landévennec! 

“Tlow long, my lady? 


How long?” 
said I, leaning upon the parapet of my 
island tower; and my eyes, after their 
wont, stared out far across the heaving 


the 
and 


through 
Landévennee 
sheltered. 
Such a white slip of a girl to set a 
strong man mooning and dreaming 
through his days, tossing awake through 
his nights like any sick poet, any starved, 
whining ballad-singer—such a white slip 
of a girl with her yellow plaited hair 
and her red mouth and her burning eyes! 
Now I was ever a man foy men—no hand- 
kisser, no babbler of ‘soft verses, no 
cushion-lounger, no beggar for favors 
when my lord’s away. I have ever loved 
man’s work—adventure by land or sea, 
clean fighting (against odds, for choice), 
setting my strength and skill against the 
might of our fierce Northern seas. Yet— 
that white girl with her slim shape and 


sca, 


far purple mist, to 
what Landévennec 
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her steady gray eyes burning to blac] 
eyes unafraid in death’s face! What | 
one maid which another maid lacks, t} 
she should, all in a moment, set a ma 
hands a-shaking and heart to u 
accustomed throbs ? 

“Tow long, my lady? How long 
said I, and while my body leaned o\ 
the parapet of my island tower my « 
burned through the far purple haze | 
ward Landévennee and what 
nec sheltered. 

I was thinking of how I had seen h 
for the first time a year gone bh 
“First,” say I? Alas! the only time! 
I walked, I mind, upon the cliffs of th 
Pointe du Raz. It was a fair day, but 
the wind had shifted to southwest and a 
storm was coming. Already the surt 
boomed on the west cliff. I mind that 
I had reached a point just above that 
passage in the rocks which is called thy 
Trou de l’Enfer—where the tide sucks 
and shrieks—when I 
at the water’s edge a woman’s voici 
ealling for help. Even at that moment, 
before I had seen her, I wondered that 
the voice should be so calm—that ther 
should be in it no frenzy of terror; for 
the woman must know, I said to myself, 
that aid could be near only by a miracl 
It is seldom that any one walks upon th: 
Pointe du Raz. 

I shouted an answer to the voice lx 
low me. I made my way down the rocks 
of the cliff—it is a matter of two hundred 
feet—and at last I reached the sea’s edge. 
It was but a maid who clung there, look 
ing unafraid into death—a young maid 
She had slipped among the rocks, and 
found herself at the base of a littl 
precipice which offered no hand or foot 
hold—ceut off by the rising tide. 

There was no difficulty in saving he 
I mourned that afterward. If only | 
might have risked my life—come new 
to losing it—won her pity by shedding 
my blood for her! 

It was all too easy. I had but to 
clasp my arms about her knees and rais: 
her so till she could find a safe hold on 
rocks above; then, with my _ greate: 
strength, to buffet the waves, breast-high, 
to a point from which I could clim! 
and so, half carrying, half leading |! 
girl, reach the cliff’s crest and tl! 
heathered moor. Bvt, safe at last, \ 


his 


Landév 


heard from below 
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4 on the wind-swept moor, close to- 
her, staring into each other’s eyes, and 
heart in my breast checked altogether 
beating —I knew not why—till I 
ught it would never beat again, and 
reafter raced and played strange 
cks. Indeed, it may be—in that dreary 
lowing year I loved to think so—that 
ther heart throbbed out of tune as 
ll as mine, for I saw the girl’s young 
east rise and fall more stormily than 
climb should warrant, and I know 
her two hands twisted and wrestled 
together before her. 
‘You afraid,” said I, half 
der my breath, halting oddly between 
e words. “ There 


were not 


was no—fear—in 
our voice.” 

The maid shook her head, but her eyes, 
burning, did not leave mine. 

“Will you tell me,” said I again, after 
little, “who you are—lady ?” 

‘IT am Azilicz of Landévennee,” said 
she, very low. 

ived my life ?”’ 
“Count Dénés, lady,” said I. 

“Of the—Tévennec?” she asked, in a 
quick whisper, and I saw the flush grow 
up over her neck and face to the yel- 
low hair. 

“Yes, lady,” said I. I knew what was 
n her mind. Men eall me hereabouts 
the Robber Prince. They say that we 

’ the Rock are freebooters, pirates ta- 
toll of whomsoever falls our 
Eh, well! Some loot by sea— 
others by land. So wags the world. 
“or Aziliez of Landévennec, 
covering her flushed face with her hands 
“oh, I am sorry! I am sorry!” But 
n a moment she reared her head again. 
‘I owe you my life, my lord!” said she, 
and stretched her hand to me. I think 
t shook a very little under my lips. 
“My father,” she said, “will wait upon 
you to thank you for this. I—myself, 
hall not—forget.” 

“ Lady, lady!” said I, stammering. 

And then she went from me across the 
moor toward Kersalee tower, where she 
was staying with kinsfolk. And I stood 

atching her—she turned once, I mind— 
ll the speck of blue was lost behind 
ie walls of Kersalec, and my heart was 
er at its strange tricks. 

Jean of Landévennee made his 
‘f obligation within two days. He 


“ And—you who have— 


into 


AID 


clutches. 


said 


visit 
came 
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in state in his sailing-barge—a great 
red man full of oaths, with the voice 
of a bull. We of the Rock received him 
in like state; we know our manners at 
least. But when he had done with his 
compliments and thanks I looked him 
in the eyes and asked for the hand of his 
daughter. Old Jean stared back at 
for a little time in silence. 

“Now Saints Guenolé and Korentin 
stay my hand, Dénés of the Tévennec,” 
he burst out at last, “that I do not twist 
the head from your body! Marry my 
girl to a sea-robber? Marry Azilicz of 
Landévennec, who will be Countess after 
me, to a wrecking, thieving freebooter, a 
rascal whose neck is safe from the rope 
only because he perches on a stormy rock 
like a damned cormorant? Mother of 
God! Count Dénés, you should climb high 
if insolence ean lift a man.” 

“You are my guest, lord,” said I, 
“and I have a mind that you should be 
my father-in-law. Wherefore I do not 
throw you into the sea. I think your 
barge awaits you.” Eh! my hands itched 
to be at his throat, but, as I had said, 
he was my guest, and I let him go 
safe. “ Robber!” said he, “ rascal !—free- 
booter !” 


Is not that which goes upon 
the high seas fair prey? 
ple ase vou! 


“ Rascal,” so 


Ay, I let him go, safe in his pride 
and arrogance. 

He was dead in them before a month 
was out, and that white girl with her 
fearless, steady eyes was, in her own right, 
Countess of Landévennec. 

God’s word! even now I turn red with 
that old passion of shame and rage when 
I think of what followed. For I waited, 
out of simple decency, six months, and 
then sent a messenger to Landévennec, 
praying in proper formal terms to be re- 
ceived there as a suitor for the hand of 
the Countess. Such an answer as the 
girl returned I might have had from dead 
Count Jean himself. I writhed under 
the sting of it; but there be greater pow- 
ers than pride, and they had me, body and 
soul. Though I cursed my womanish 
heart, I could not forget two eyes that 
burned gray and black, and a young, 
strong heart that had once for a little 
moment jumped against my own. Of 
such flesh are we fashioned—even we who 
boast that we are strong men. 
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“Tlow long, my lady? How long?” 
said 1, leaning upon the parapet of my 
island tower, and my eyes, after their 
wont, stared out across the heaving sea 
through the far purple mist to Landéven- 
nec and what Landévennec sheltered. It 
was old Kabik who roused me. 

“ You called, Majesty?” said old Kabik, 
bowing and scraping upon the tower top. 
Did I say that it is the whim of my 
people of the Tévennee here to address 
me as if I were a king? It is a folly, 
if you like, and none of my choos- 
ing, but I shall never be able to break 
their habit. 

“Eh?” said I, turning. 
old one ?” 

“You beckoned, 
Kabik, scraping. 

“Ah!” said I, “it will have been about 
the supply-boats. Has the last of the 
corn been landed ?” 

“This morning early, Majesty,” said 
Kabik, “and with it the blé noir.” He 
laughed grimly in his wrinkled throat. 
“We could endure a year’s siege now,” 
he said. 

“ God be thanked that we shall not have 
to,” said I, turning away again. “ That 
is all. You may go.” But old Kabik 
lingered by the stair entrance. 

“She—she is not there, Majesty,” he 
said, after I had quite forgotten him 
in my dreaming. 

“Eh?” said I, 
Where is she not?” 

Old Kabik nodded toward the purple 
haze in the bay of Douarnénez. 

“She is not there, Majesty,” 
peated. 

I think I went very white. 

“What do you mean?” said I. 
old jerked a thumb toward 
northwest. 

“She went to the Ile de Sein this 
morning,” said he, chuckling again. 
“In a fine, great boat of two sails she 
went, and her cousin, the young Alann of 
Gwened, sailed with her. I saw them 
from my fishing-boat. They will be com- 
ing homeward with the tide this eve- 
ning. The moon is full.” 

I stared past him over the reddened 


“What is it, 


Majesty,” said old 


blinking. “ Who? 


he re- 


The 
the 


one 


sea toward the northwest, but old Kabik * 


moved a step nearer and dropped his 
voice. When I turned my gaze to him 
there was an odd look in his keen old eyes. 
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“ Majesty,” said he, in his cracki 
whisper, “how was your dead moth: 
who is with God and the Virgin this da 
won to the Tévennec ?” 

“ Carried off,” said I, in a dull voic 
not following his thought, “stolen fro: 
Carhaix between two days.” 

“Eh! Eh!” said old Kabik, nodding 
Yet she lived happy thereafter, Maj 
esty.” 


“Of course!” 


ts 


said I. “ What woman 
would not rather be seized than sighed 
for? 7’Tis their nature. They all 

And then all at once as Kabik’s sharp 
eyes held mine his thought flashed upon 
me, and my breath caught suddenly, 


hissing between my teeth. 
“ Mother of God!” said I, in a whisper. 
“What woman,” chuckled old Kabik, 
nodding his wise white head, “ would not 
rather be seized than sighed for? 
révennee has no mistress, Majesty. 


The 


It was as easy as that rescue on thi 
Pointe du Raz a year gone by. They 
had no thought of attack. God was 
kind to us, for He drew a cloud across 
the moon’s face, and while they sang 
songs, sitting at ease behind their filled 
sails, we laid our boat alongside and 
made it fast. They were too amazed to 
struggle—all of them, that is, save th: 
Countess Azilicz, who fought like a 
tigress, till I could have cheered to watch 
her. 

It was near the Vieille we had mack 
the attack—a bit to the eastward; and 
half an hour later, the wind holding fair 
and mild, we ran the two boats upon th 
bit of shelving beach at the Tévennec. 
Old Kabik had the Countess Azilic¢z in 
eare, I being as busy as a man may be 
with trussing up the Countess’s men, and 
I fear that old Kabik before we reached 
port had occasion grievously to repent 
his counsel of the afternoon, for Azilicz 
was no lifeless armful. I laughed in the 
dark as I went to take her from him, 
for I heard her voice crying out sharp 
and angry: ; 

“Holy Virgin! is a woman a sack of 
corn? Hold me right end up, idiot! 
Up, fool! Oh, Mother of God, send 
this carven image the wits God lb 
grudged him!” 

“Take her!” cried old Kabik to m« 
resentfully. “Devils of land and sea! 
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THE MAID OF 








ke her, Majesty, before 1 repent me 

this mad work! Also gag her if you 

uld be in peace.” And I laughed 
vain as 1 took the girl into my arms 

d swung her lightly up against my 
( ulde r. 

“Ta!” said Azilicz of Landévennec. 
‘Ilere’s a man, at least!” And, her 
eht hand being free, she reached to the 

ever which hung at my belt, and with 

struck downward back over my shoul- 

The point caught in a link of my 

teel shirt and snapped, and the girl 
cried out in baffled anger. 

Just then a boy holding a flaring torch 
ilted for a moment beside us, and the 

Countess, catching sight of my face in 
e red light of it, broke off her ery very 
suddenly, and I felt her tense body all 
t onee slacken and droop in my arms. 
You?” said Aziliez of Landévennec, 
a gasping whisper. “ You—you?” 
“There was no other way, lady,” said 
[. And after that she said nothing more 
made no further movement to escape, 
hile I bore her up from the beach to 
the castle and into it and up many stairs 

the tower chamber, where old Rozen- 
nik had sat in the afternoon, telling tales 
ver her spinning to the little maid 
Genofa. There I set her gently down, 
ind, turning, barred the door behind us. 
When I faced her once more she had 
taken a few steps to the farther side of 
the chamber and stood, drooping a bit— 
voman now, caged and helpless, tigress 
o longer—against the wall, where hung 
1 great square of faded tapestry wrought 
vith ladies and with knights and with 
spears and hunting-dogs, in dull blue 
and gold. 

“You!” said Azilicz of Landévennec, 
nee more, looking at me under her brows. 
(nd once more I said,— 

‘ Lady, there was no other way.” And 
igain she was silent. 

Now indeed was my hour come after 
o long waiting and watching and dream- 
ng on my tower top. Now was my scorn- 
ful beauty won at last to me—shut with- 
n my own tower, delivered into my 
hands. Now indeed was the cup of 
cstasy held at last to my parched lips, 
vhich had thought to drain it so eagerly. 
But the triumph died in me at the sight 
that helpless girl drooping forlorn 
igainst the tapestried wall. No tigress 
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here! Nay, a woman alone and friend 
less, with no hand to lift a sword for her. 
Triumph died and shame awoke, crimson 
ing my face and brow. 

“Oh, lady!” said I, yet again, “ there 
was no other way.” 

“And this,” she said, after a pause 
“this tower to which you have brought 
me—this is the Tévennee ?” 

“Toa, week. ~ Feu.” 

“And your—meaning, my lord,” she 
said, very low, “is it marriage, now that 
you have me in your stronghold, or 
is it worse still ?” 

“Oh, lady!” I cried, and the pain in 


“ 


my voice must have reached her—* oh, 
lady, you wrong me cruelly! It is mar- 
riage | would have—honorable, faithful 
marriage by holy Church—ring and book. 
I have loved you since that day on the 
Pointe du Raz a year gone by, when I 
saw how beautiful you were and how 
unafraid. I’ve dreamed of you night and 
day till I could think of nothing else. 
I have stood on the tower top above us 
here looking across the sea toward Landé- 
vennec till my eyes were blinded with 
watching, and I’ve tossed upon my bed 
o’ nights, unsleeping, till the wind tear- 
ing past my windows has shouted your 
name in to me, and I have thought that 
| was going mad. I sent messengers 
to you, begging to be received, but 
you sent them back to me with mock- 
ery. Oh, my lady, I love you and have 
long loved you as much as a man 
may love and still live! It is mar- 
riage I would have! Holy Church— 
ring and book.” 

“T would greatly prefer death, my 
lord,” said Azilicz of Landévennec, and 
I saw one hand go to the dagger-sheath 
which swung empty at her girdle, and 
drop away again in despair. 

It was a warm night, and one of the 
narrow windows of the tower chamber, 
facing westward over the sea, had been 
left open. <A soft, sweet air, rich with 
the savor of the sea, bore in out of the 
night, and the low, regular plash of waves 
upon the tower’s foot came faintly up to 
our ears. 

The girl moved across toward this 
window as if she would breathe the cool 
night air. I think it was an instant’s 
backward glance she gave, a_ certain 
strained tenseness of bearing, that warn- 
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ed me. At least I was as quick as she, 
and sprang for the window as she threw 
herself across its ledge. But I was none 
quick. Her head and_ shoulders 
hung over the space without, and but 


for the weight of my body upon hers, but 
for the clutch of my about 
waist, she must have gone. 

I raised lifted her back into 
the room, and her face turned to mine 
in the candle-light 
black. | 
throat. I 
strong 


arms her 


her and 


burning 
heard the breath catch in her 
felt her heart beat fast and 
against my own, and then the 
strength went out of my arms in an odd 


gray eyes 


fit of trembling, and she slipped from 
them to her feet upon the floor. 

“QOh, is it so bad as that, my lady?’ 
said I. “Is the thought of me and of 
what I beg from you 80 bitter that you 
welcome a horrible death in its stead?” 
I turned back the and 
dropped into a chair, covering my face 
with my two hands. I knew she would not 
again try to throw herself from the win- 
dow. “Am I deformed, repulsive to 
touch?’ said I, bitterly. “Am I ugly, 
misshapen, old? Am I such as a woman 
must shrink from ?”’ 

“No, lord,” said the Countess Aziliez. 

“Yet you would have killed yourself 
rather than marry me,” said I. 

“T would kill myself, lord, rather than 
marry man with no 
heart,” said she. 

Ah, if 


mood of anger! 


across 


room 


any love in my 


had only held to her 

If she had raged and 
against old Kabik! To 
deal with the scornful girl 
who had mocked at my messengers of love 
I was armed. This still woman in her 
woman’s weakness dis#rfmed me—moved 
my tongue to stammerings. 

“Many have married without love,” 
said I, “vet have come to love there- 
after, Had the Count, your father, lived, 
you must have married a man of his 
choice, not your own. My mother, whose 
soul God guards, was carried off by night 
from Carhaix. Yet she lived a happy 
life—happier than any other woman I 
have known. Your mother’s sister was 
won to the house of Kersalec by force. 
I have not heard that she passes her days 
in grieving.” 

“ Kersalec,” 
her head, “is 


she 


struggled 
meet 


as 


and 


said 
an 


the maid, rearing 
honorable house. <A 
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woman must be proud to be of it, wheth: 
won by force or no.” 

“And the Tévennec, lady?” said I. 

“A robber stronghold, lord,” sa 
Aziliez of Landévennec. “A tow 
whose lords live by preying upon other 
—the strong upon the weak, as witness: 
this night’s work.” 

“Now, by God’s grace, madame,” | 
cried, springing to my feet, “that is not 
true! No lord of the Tévennec evel 
preyed upon a weaker man, nor loote: 
save on the high seas, where no law holds 
Neither I, Countess, nor my father b 
fore me ever oppressed the feeble o: 
If we have robbed, 
it has been at sea against great odds, 
and from ships of Spain or of England, 
which ventured forth knowing their 
danger and accepting their risk. Can 
your lords of the mainland, grinders of 
the poor, traitors to their feebler neigh 
bors, say as much? Why, madame, in 
this very night’s work we who were six 
overcame you who were sixteen armed 
men. Nay, madame, there you touch my 
pride! I am no cowardly wrecker. I 
take my toll from those who can afford it 
—and at peril of my life. If that be dis 
honor, and such dealings as Kersalee and 
Landévennee and Audierne must one day 
answer for be honor, I have been ill 
instructed in the words.” 


took from the poor. 


The Countess Azilicz sat upright in 
her chair, eyes shining, hands clenched 


“Oh, that were a lif 
she cried, in an odd, low, breath- 
less tone, “a life for a brave man, Count 
Dénés!” But I was very angry at her 
gibe and did not heed. I passed her and 
stood before the open window, scowling 
out into the night. 
hold,” indeed! “A tower whose 
live by preying upon others!” 
should pay for that. 

“Well?” said the Countess Azilicz, 
presently, and I swung about to face her. 
She stood in the centre of the room, 
drawn up to all her slender height, and 
disdain breathed -from her. Scorn 
upon every pale feature of her beautiful 
face. “Do you not waste time and pa- 
tience with talking?” said she. “ Here 
am I in your hands. Is holy Church 
to be invoked this night, my lord, or 
am I happily to be left to my rest alone’ 
We waste time.” 


upon her knees. 
" 


to live! 


“A robber strong- 
lords 
She 


sat 
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still 


leaven! we 


| was very angry. 
waste time,” 


ward her, “ and 


“Yes, by 
said I, starting 
I waste kindness and 
bearance, madame, on one who has 
payment. 
\ robber, strong man who 
upon Ay? Then I'll 
ay the robber’s part to its end!” 

But the girl broke from me when I 
suld have caught her wrists, and shrank 
‘k against the farther wall, cowering 
th fear. 

“No, no, lord! Let me be!” she cried, 
nd real shuddering terror sobbed in her 
one. “ Let 


d not mean what I— 


for me in 
am I—a 


ught but disdain 


eys weakness ¢ 


me be! I was—wrong! I 
Oh, can you not 
sce that I am desperate—half mad—that 
I do not know what Let 
me be, lord! Oh, give me a little time, 
then—a day—the rest of this night—an 
hour—one little, little hour! I beg you, 
[| beg you! Think, lord, what I am— 
alone, friendless! 
There is no one to help me. I am in 
Oh, be merci- 
ful as you are strong and brave. 
me a little hour to pray in. It is not 
little hour — and—I did not 
mean what I said. I did not mean to be 
scornful and bitter. I was beside myself. 
Look you, lord! Once you saved my life. 
Never wreck it now without at least 
granting me a little time to pray.” 

I dropped once more into my chair and 
hung my head, for I could not touch her 
n that guise of pleading weakness. One 
must feel that he struck a child,—a lit- 
tle, frightened, clinging child. So for 
another space we were silent. The maid 
had moved to a great chair near the 
window, and sat there huddled, her face 
turned toward the dark without, and I, 
sunken in my own chair, stared across 
at her moodily from under my brows. 

“ God’s curse,” said I at last, and with 
slow bitterness—“ God’s curse this 
fever men call love! The world were a 
far better world without it.” 

“A fever, lord?” said Azilicez of Lan- 
dévennee, turning her head. 

“Ay,” said I, “a fever!—a fire that 
burns one’s and will not be 
quenched—a thirst in a desert—a haunt- 
ing, tempting dream that fades as one 
tretches out one’s arms to clasp it. Ay, 
a fever indeed!” 

“And,” said Azilicz of Landévennec, 


I say or do? 


maid sore beset, 


your hands, body and soul. 


Give 


much —a 


on 


bones 
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looking oddly at me—* and it has—been 
so with you—lord ¢” 

“ Av, so indeed!” said I. 

“Only,” said she, “ because you saved 
a young maid from death and—” 

“looked into her eyes,” said I, “ and 
felt her heart beat strong and unafraid 
against mine.” 


“ 


Yet other maids have eyes,” she said, 
bending her head. 

“ And said I, “and hair of 
gold and red mouths and proud souls. 
Ay, Countess, for this world is a broad 
reach; but 


. 
hearts, 


I have not passed my days 
in watching and my nights in torture for 
them. A little child beats its little hands 
the window and for the 
moon that it cannot reach 

“Vet a candle will suffice 
the Countess Azilicz, “ if 
be turned.” 

“T was never one to be content with 
a candle, lady,” said I. “I ever cried 
for the moon that I could not reach.” 

“Until this night,” 

“Until this 
“and now—” 


against weeps 


” 


‘” said 


its attention 


said she. 
night,” said I, sighing, 
“ And—now?” said 
shaking a little. 
“Now,” said I, “that my groping 
hand has broken the glass of the window, 
[ find it 
all — only 


she, her voice 


reach the moon, after 
on the window- 


cannot 
the image 
glass.” 

“Then, after all,” said Aziliez of Lan- 
dévennee, “the candle were better.” 

“ Nay, lady,” said I, “ better the fool- 
ish groping.” I rose to my feet and went 
toward her, and the Countess Aziligz, 
very white, rose to meet me. 


“Lady,” said I, “once, a year gone 


by, I kissed your hand. Will you let me 
kiss it now one last time?” 

“What do you—mean?” she cried, in 
a swift whisper. “I not under— 
What do you mean ?—one last time?” 

“T have fool, lady,” said I, 
“but, against custom, this fool will not 
return to his folly. Because I loved you 
very greatly, because, day and night, I 
was consumed of a fever, I thought that 
if she I loved were in my power, my 
love. must be satisfied, my fever abated. 
I was a fool. I thought madly that be- 
cause I loved I should be loved in re- 
turn. I was a fool. I know now that 
the fever of longing is sweet beside the 


do 


been a 
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cold in 
dread at 


love 
with 


torture of feeling one’s 
arms — shivering 
one’s touch.” 

Lord, lord!” cried the 
Azilicz, her face in her hands. 

“At morning light, madame,” said I, 
“vou with your company shall be sent 
on your way free to Landévennec, and 
no need ever know that you were 
waylaid and brought here.” 

“ Lord, lord!” said the Countess Azilicz, 
sharply, and stared at me, amazed, 
breathless. “Free?’ she whispered. 
“ Tn—harmed—as I—came ?”’ 

“Unharmed, madame, as you came,” 
said I. “My groping hands cannot 
reach the moon—only the glass of the 
window.” 

“Oh, lord,” said the Countess Azilicz, 
with glad, shining “vou breed 
noble gentlemen here on your Tévennec! 
Oh, I am bitterly, bitterly for 
my gibes and my scorn. Lord, your 
heart is as tender as it is brave. My 
poor hand will be honored by your kiss, 
lord.” She put out her hand to me, and I 
kissed it as I had done on that day a 
year gone by. I think, as before, it shook 


And so I 


, 
ones 


wo 


Countess 


one 


eyes, 


sorry 


a very little under my lips. 


left her. 

“T will have your two women released 
and sent to you,” I said, from the door- 
way. “I trust you will sleep.” She was 
standing in the centre of the room as I 
turned to her, one hand at her heart, the 
other—that I had kissed—stretched to- 
ward On her beautiful face there 
was a strange little smile, a puzzling little 
smile, but I in my bitterness had no heart 
to read it. 

I sent the two women up to their mis- 
tress, and old Rozennik after them to 
contrive for my lady what comfort she 
might, and then I went to my own cham- 
ber and sat by the open window with my 
head in my hands. 

Oh, it is a cruel thing to know one’s 
self unlovable! The sting bites deep. 
Christ who died on the tree, Saints 
Guenolé and Korentin who watch over 
Armorica, spare me another such night 
as that sweet, fresh night with its croon- 
ing wind out of the west, and: its soft, 
plashing sea, and its moon and bright 
stars!’ Spare me another such eternity 
of the blackness of despair, where is 
neither rest nor hope nor hint of peace. 


me. 
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It is a eruel thing 
unlovable. 


to know one’s sel 

I could not bide in one place. TI wen: 
down through the great hall and ou: 
upon the rocks, where the little wav 
splashed and threw up jets of spray 
where the sweet wind bore cool agains} 
my face; but the waves mocked at m: 
laughing among the rocks, and the sweet 
wind made sport of my grimness, whis 
pering past my ears. 

I climbed to my familiar tower top, 
halting for a moment outside my lady’s 
chamber door. Within I heard slow stir- 
ring about. Once my lady sobbed, and at 
that I could not wonder. Once she 
laughed, low—not in mirth,—and at that 
I did wonder. And once she broke into 
a little faint snatch of song, such as 
mothers croon to their babes. 

Hours later, when with the first smal! 
hint of dawn I came down from the 
ramparts, all was still within. 

“Thank God,” said I, “that she at 
least may sleep.” 

Later still, when the sun had risen, 
we made ready the captured sailing-boat 
and put the men of Landévennee into 
it, with their arms beside them, they 
staring at us with dull amazement. The 
Countess Azilicz came out from the 
eastle with her two women. She was in 
her armor of pride this morning, high 
and cold and proud and aloof. There 
was no color in her cheeks, and her eyes 
when she spoke looked over my head be- 
yond me. 

“ Again I thank you, my lord,” said 
she, “for this courtesy, which I shall 
ever remember.” 

“Tt is but a tardy righting of a great 
wrong, madame,” said I. “I deserve no 
kind word from you. I ask you only to 
remember that when I did the wrong 
1 was mad—and, perhaps, to remember 
also the cause of my madness.” 

But at the boat’s side the Countess 
Azilicz raised her hand to her bosom. 
“The red jewel!” said she, “which | 
wear at my breast. It has been left in 
the tower chamber. If some one could 
fetch it?” 

“Tt is the last small service I can 
render you, madame,” said I. “ Let me 
fetch the jewel with my own hands!” 

I went within and quickly up to the 
tower chamber. The red jewel on its 
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visted chain of gold lay on the floor 

ar the centre of the room. The little 

sid Genofa had discovered it, and was 
istening down to say that it had been 
ft behind. I put her gently out of the 

m upon the stair. 

“ Let me be alone for a moment, child,” 

d I, and I took one last look at the 

om which had sheltered my lady. 

“ Yonder she lay to take her sleep,” I 
aid. “but she will never lie there again. 
Yonder she sat, in that chair, the while 
she talked and plead with me. She will 
ever sit there again. That’s the arras 
she ecowered against when I—shame! 
shame!—threatened her. Oh, my lady, 
my lady !” 

There came up to me through the open 
window a sound of shouts and words of 
command. I went to the window and 
looked out. 


‘ 9 
“Gone, gone: 


I cried. The two- 
sailed boat of Landévennee had pushed 
ff from the beach and was just catching 
ihe wind. The sun shone upon the men’s 
arms and upon the white coifs of the 
women in the stern. I saw the sails flap 
and swing, and at last draw taut, and 
the boat begin to slip through the sea 
toward the Baie de Douarnénez. 

“Gone!” said I, in shaking whisper. 
“Oh, could you not have trusted me? 
Need you play me a trick to escape while 
[ was away? Were you afraid even to 
the last, my lady ?” 

I turned blindly away from the window 
and dropped into a chair, covering my 
face. I heard, after a time, the little maid 
Genofa stir outside the half-open door. 
T heard the murmur of her young voice 
and presently her step, slow and hesita- 
ting, within the room, but I would not 
look up. 

“Little maid, little maid!” said I, bit- 
erly, “the sunlight is gone from the 
Tévennee, and we are left in outer dark- 
iess. She tricked me, little maid, sent 
me away and fled before I could return, 
because she was afraid—afraid of me 
who loved her. Oh, never you love a 
man, little maid, for love is bitterness 
and thirst and endless, endless pain.” 

She was a loving little soul, the wee 
maid Genofa, quick with tears at an- 
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other’s weeping—full of caresses. She 
moved nearer to me, touching my arm 
with a timid hand. 

“Ay, come comfort me, child!” said 
I, stretching out the hand which did not 
cover my face. “Come comfort me if 
there be comfort left in the world. God 
knows I am in sore need of it.” And the 
little maid pressed between my knees as 
I sat, and kneeling there laid her face 
upon my breast, and I set my arm about 
her shoulders. 

“ God knows I am in sore need of it!” 
I said, again; but there ran a strange 
mounting thrill over me from head to 
foot--a strange fit of trembling, and I 
felt ny hand shake among the little maid 
Genofa’s hair. 

“What is this that has come over 
me?” said I, and I opened my eyes upon 
the golden head which lay against my 
breast. 

They say that to every man, once or 
twice in his lifetime, there come mo- 
ments when the brain, full already to 
overflowing of emotion, can contain no 
more; when even a shock, great beyond 
words, of joy or sorrow, finds but dead- 
ened sensibilities, a heavy apathy. So 
it was with me in this moment. My 
wrung nerves could feel no more, and I 
but stared, dull of eye, helpless to move 
a hand. 

“T could not—go, lord!” said my lady, 
crimson-cheeked, laughing through tears. 
“T sent the others—home. I never 
meant to go.” 

And still I sat bound with chains, help- 
less to stir a hand. 

“Lord!” said my lady, with her face 
hidden upon my breast, “in the matter 
of—of the—window last night, I—I was 
—perhaps—not so—quick as I might 
have been.” 

The voice was very small and.«shamed. 
But at that I laughed; and my ghains 
were broken. ~ 

“Then by the God who gloried in your 
making, heart’s jewel,” said I, “the mind 
of a woman is beyond my small ken.” 

“For that, the same God be thanked!” 
said Aziliez of Landévenneec, “else were 
my new kingdom lost to me indeed. 
Lord, I have no fit gown to be married in!” 
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“LIFE WAS MADE FOR LOVE AND CHEER” 











Juscriptinns for a Friend's House 





The Cornerstone 


corner-stone in Truth is laid; 
The guardian walls of Honour made; 
The roof of Faith is built above; 
The fire upon the hearth is Love. 
Tho’ rains descend and loud winds call, 
This happy house shall never fall. 


The Doorstead 
The fintel low enough to shut out pomp and. pride: 
The threshold high enough to turn deceit aside: 
The door-band strong enough from robbers to defend: 
This door shall open at a touch to weloome every friend. 


The Hearthstone 


When the logs are burning free, 
Then the fire is full of glee; 

When each heart gives out its best, 
Then the talk is full of zest: 

Light your fire and never fear, 
Life was made for love and cheer. 


The Sundial 


Time can never take 
What Time did not give: 
When your shadows have all passed 
I shall live. 
HENRY VAN DYKE. 


























Photographing the Star-Clusters 


BY G. W. 


RITCHEY 


Assistant Professor of Practical Astronomy, and Superintendent of Instrument-Construction at the Yerkes Observatory 


N the constellation of Taurus, and 
| passing a little south of the zenith 
in our latitude on winter nights, is 
that remarkable group of small stars, the 
Pleiades, one of the most striking ob- 
jects in the heavens to the unaided eye. 
This group was familiar to the ancients, 
and is mentioned in many old writings, 
including the Book of Job. The six 
principal stars of the group are con- 
spicuous; indeed, eleven are readily seen 
by a keen eye without a telescope. With 
the aid of a good opera-glass nearly a 
hundred members of this assemblage be- 
come visible, and with a large telescope 
many hundreds are revealed. Although 
usually called a star-group instead of a 
star-cluster, since the latter term is gen- 
erally used to designate aggregations of 
stars in» which the components appear 
closer together, this assemblage is un- 
doubtedly one in which the component 
stars are intimately related physically; 
there is good reason for believing that 
these stars were all developed from one 
great nebula. 

The relative positions of the stars of 
the Pleiades have been measured with 
great accuracy by several eminent as- 
tronomers during the past half-century. 
In recent years excellent photographs of 
the group have been secured, which af- 
ford a new means of determining these 
relative positions with extreme precision. 
In 1859, Tempel discovered, visually, a 
large, very faint nebula around Merope, 
one. of the principal stars of the group. 
Photographs made about twenty years 
ago, by the Henry brothers of Paris and 
by Roberts in England, showed a large 
number of wisps and streaks of nebu- 
losity involving Merope, Maia, Aleyone, 
and other stars of the group. Barnard’s 
photographs, obtained in 1893 by means 
of a large portrait-lens and with very 
long exposures, show that this nebu- 


losity is of enormous extent, completely 
enveloping, and extending far beyond, 
the stars of the group which can be seen 
by the unaided eye; the latter photo- 
graphs are on a small seale, and do not 
show the intricate filamentous structure 
of the nebulosity. 

Recently the two-foot reflecting tele- 
scope of the Yerkes Observatory has been 
employed by the writer in photographing 
the Pleiades. This instrument is espe- 
cially well adapted for photographing not 
only the great numbers of very faint 
stars of the group, but also the extremely 
faint extensions of nebulosity, and for 
depicting with the greatest sharpness the 
minute details of structure of the nebula. 
The accompanying illustration is from 
one of the best of the reflector pho- 
tographs, which was obtained with an 
exposure of three and one-half hours. 
The bright star below the centre, to 
the right, with the great curved streaks 
of nebulosity about it, is Merope. 
This streaky nebulosity extends north- 
ward and involves the bright star Maia, 
which is seen in the photograph directly 
above Merope. The brightest star of the 
group is Aleyone, which is shown just 
to the left of the centre; the nebulosity 
about this star is very faint, and is ap- 
parently very different from the other in 
structure. But the long horizontal 
streaks, nearly straight, and parallel to 
each other, are the most remarkable, and 
are. different from anything found else- 
where in the heavens. 

Little is known in regard to the rea! 
meaning of such a group of stars in- 
volved in nebulosity. These objects are 
at such immense distances from us that 
any changes of form taking place in 
them must appear extremely slow. Pho- 
tography affords the only reliable means 
of recording the forms of the nebule, 
and consequently of detecting progressive 
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changes. But successful photographs of 
these objects have been possible only 
during the past twenty years; while ex- 
tremely sharp photographs, suitable for 
the detection of small changes, have been 
secured only during the past five or six 
vears. Furthermore, the reflecting tele- 
scopes which have been used in this work 
thus far are of comparatively small focal 
length, so that the seale of the photo- 
graphs is small. Hence it is not strange 
that no changes of form have yet been 
detected with certainty in any nebula. 

When a really great reflecting tele- 
scope—one comparable in size and cost 
with the largest modern refractors—is 
constructed for this work, and is em- 
ployed systematically, in a fine climate 
and for a long term of years, in securing 
the extremely sharp photographs of large 
seale, which would now unquestionably 
be possible with such an instrument, we 
shall certainly be able to secure some 
definite information concerning the real 
significance of these mysterious objects, 
and upon the whole stupendous prob- 
lem of the development of the nebulze 
and stars. 

There are many other fine examples of 
clusters of stars involved in nebulosity. 
I shall mention only one other—a beauti- 
ful group known as Messier 8, in the 
constellation of Sagittarius. The cluster 
and nebula are together sufficiently 
bright to be*seen by the unaided eye, 
as a hazy patch of light in the southern 
Milky Way. This cluster is about 24° 
south of the celestial equator, and hence 
is so low that it is photographed with 
diffeulty from our northern latitude. 
In the summer of 1903, on an extraordi- 
narily brilliant and quiet night, the 
writer secured a photograph of this ob- 
ject which shows an immense number of 
stars involved in a large nebula as rich 
and intricate in structure as that in the 
Pleiades. Perhaps the most remarkable 
peculiarity of this nebula is the presence 
of several “dark holes,” so black, and 
with edges so clear-cut, as to suggest the 
presence of obstructing masses between 
us and the nebula. Many examples of 
such dark holes and rifts have been found, 
particularly in this immediate region of 
the Milky Way and in the neighboring 
constellations of Scorpio and Ophiuchus. 

It is a suggestive fact that the more 
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open or coarse clusters of stars are, i) 
general, the ones which are involved i: 
nebulosity. Can it be that the Pleiades 
Messier 8, and similar clusters are ex 
amples of an early stage of evolution 
in which the stars have been developed 
out of the nebulosity comparatively r 
cently, are still developing, and hav: 
not yet become massed closely togethe: 
through the influence of gravitation ¢ 

We now come to the class which | 
shal! call the moderately dense clusters. 
Many fine examples of these have been 
photographed with the two-foot refleétor 
and with the 40-inch refractor. Notable 
among them are several magnificent 
clusters which are visible to the unaided 
eye as hazy patches of light. One of 
them, the well-known “ beehive ” cluster 
in the constellation of Cancer, is the 
Presepe of the ancients. Galileo was 
able to see thirty-six stars in this cluster 
with his first telescope; modern tele- 
scopes and photographs show many hun- 
dreds. Another example of this class 
is the great double cluster in the con- 
stellation of Perseus, one of the- most 
splendid telescopic objects in the heavens. 
With a low magnifying power both of 
these superb masses of stars can be seen 
in the same field of view. In the photo- 
graphs a comparatively large region of 
the sky is included on one plate, and the 
contrast between these dense, brilliant 
masses and the comparatively thin region 
about them is most striking. 

The telescope and the photographs re- 
veal a great number of clusters of this 
class which are entirely invisible to the 
unaided eye. In the constellation of An- 
tinous, in the Milky Way, is a most beau- 
tiful telescopic cluster known as Messier 
11. Although not very brilliant, it affords 
a fine illustration of the massing of stars 
into clusters; for this massing is most 
conspicuous, even though this cluster is 
in one of the very dense regions of the 
Milky Way. Another similar cluster, but 
larger and richer, is the superb one known 
as’ Messier 37, in the constellation of 
Auriga. Messier 52 in the constellation 
of Cepheus, and Messier 71 in the con- 
stellation of Sagitta, are other fine ex- 
amples of clusters of this class. 

We now come to the globular star- 
clusters. With the exception of the 
nebule these may well be regarded as 
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the most amazing and mysterious objects 
revealed by the télescope. In them thou- 
sands of suns are grouped together in 
enormous systems which are nearly spher- 
ical in form, the stars being comparative- 
ly rare in the outermost parts of a 
cluster, but becoming progressively closer 
together toward the centre. But so great 
are their distances from us that in the 
case of the great majority of the globular 
clusters the combined light of their mul- 
titude of component suns is not sufficient 
to render them visible to the unaided 
eye. Only two of these objects are 
thus visible: the incomparable southern 
cluster Omega Centauri, which appears 
as a faint blurred star; and the larg- 
est and brightest of the northern clus- 
ters, Messier 13, in the constellation of 
Hercules, which can be distinguished by 
a keen eye as an extremely faint, hazy 
spot of light. 

It will therefore be readily understood 
that the globular clusters can be satis- 
factorily seen and photographed only 
with very large and powerful telescopes; 
indeed, in many of these clusters the 
compenent stars, especially near the 
centre, are massed so closely together that 
even the largest modern telescopes fail 
to show them well separated. Nothing 
can be more impressive and awe-inspir- 
ing, when searching through the depths 
of the heavens with a powerful telescope, 
than to come unexpectedly upon an ob- 
ject of this class. All around the stars 
are comparatively rare; here they are 
massed together in amazing richness. 
The component stars are usually so small 
that the impression of immense distance 
is given to the observer. Furthermore, 
the conelusion is irresistible that the ap- 
parent proximity of the stars composing 
these clusters is real; in other words, 
these stars are intimately related physical- 
ly; they form an actual group, and are not 
merely arranged accidentally, one nearly 
behind the other, in the line of vision. 

The observer cannot see these wonder- 
ful assemblages of suns without wishing 
to know something of their real meaning, 
—of their physical nature. Are the com- 
ponents large, comparable in size with our 
own sun and with the brilliant stars 
which can be seen with the unaided eye? 
Tf so, the distances of the clusters from 
the earth must be, in general, much 





greater than those of the bright star 
It now seems not improbable tha 

this is the case, since even in th 

very dense clusters the motions of t! 

component stars with reference to ea 

other appear extremely slow,—so  slo\ 

that in the great majority of cases » 

motion whatever can be detected }b 

measurement with the largest telescopes, 
even in a long period of years. 

In this work of searching for relativ: 
change of position among the component: 
of the star-clusters photography is of 
immense value. With the great telescope: 
and refined methods now used in this 
work the relative positions of thousands 
of stars in a given cluster are recorded 
upon the photographic plate with ex 
treme accuracy and with an exposure of 
the plate during only three or four hours. 
Such a record, once made, is permanent, 
and will serve for the most refined meas 
urement, and for comparison with similar 
photographs made in future years. 

Let us now consider how these photo- 
graphs are made. No camera of thi 
usual kind is employed; the telescope it- 
self is used as a great camera, the photo 
graphie plate being placed at the focus 
of the large lens, or, in the ease of a 
reflecting telescope, at the focus of thi 
concave mirror. The stars in many of 
the clusters are so faint that even when 
their light is concentrated at the focus 
of a large lens or mirror, and when thx 
most sensitive photographic plates are 
used, several hours’ exposure must be 
given to secure a strong and distinct 
photegraph. The tube of the teleseoyx 
is therefore mounted on suitable axes, 
and is slowly and accurately moved by 
clockwork, so that it follows the diurnal 
motion of the celestial objects, from 
east to west, across the sky. 

But with the very large telescopes 
which are necessary to photograph the 
dense star-clusters satisfactorily, this mo 
tion of the telescope given by the driving 
clock, smeoth and accurate as it is, is 
not sufficiently .perfect to give sharp 
photographs. It is necessary to devis: 
some means by which the astronomer 
ean watch throughout the entire tim: 
of the exposure of the photographic 
plate, can detect any minute move 
ments of the image of the celestial ob 
ject from its proper position, and can 








Fic. 3.--STAR-CLUSTER IN HERCULES (MESSIER 13) 


Photographed with 40-inch refractor 
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istantly correct or compensate for such 
vovements. There are several methods 
n use of accomplishing this hand- 
uiding or correcting; the most refined 

ethod is by the use of an attachment 
alled the double-slide plate-carrier. The 
hserver sits with his eye at the guiding- 
nieroseope of the attachment, and with 
is fingers on the milled heads of two 
fine adjusting-screws, and he is able to 
ntroduce with extreme accuracy and 
quickness any corrections which he sees 
are necessary. 

[t was in this way that the accompany- 
ng photographs of the Pleiades and of 
the great cluster in the constellation of 
Hercules were obtained. The Pleiades 
photograph has already been described. 
Fig. 2 is from a negative of the Her- 
cules cluster which was exposed in the 
two-foot reflector for seven hours, on 
two successive nights. This telescope is 
particularly well adapted for photograph- 
ing extremely faint stars, and the chief 
value of this photograph lies in the fact 
that it records the very faint outlying 
stars of the cluster,—stars which are 
much too faint to be detected visually 
with any telescope; thus the enormous 
extent of the cluster is shown. When 
examined visually with the great tele- 
scope of this observatory—the 40-inch 
refractor—this cluster appears to be less 
than fifteen minutes of are in diameter; 
the reflector photograph shows that it is 
at least thirty minutes of are in extent. 
What this corresponds to in miles it is 
impossible to say, because we do not know 
the distance from us to any star-cluster. 
If we assume the distance of the great 
Hereules cluster to be such that its an- 
nual parallax is one one-hundredth of a 
second of are—a distance which is prob- 
ably many times too small—then the 
extent of this cluster is such that light 
would require more than two years to 
flash across its diameter. 

If the reader will now turn to Fig. 
3, he will see the central part of this 
same cluster in Hercules as photograph- 
ed with the 40-inch refractor, the largest 
instrument thus far successfully used 
n celestial photography. The focal 
length of this telescope is 63 feet, more 
than eight times greater than that of the 
two-foot reflector; the scale of this pho- 
tograph is greater in the same proportion, 


and the stars near the dense centre of 
the cluster are now shown well separated. 
It is needless to say that such large-scale 
photographs as this are admirably suited 
for very accurate measurement of star- 
positions. I have obtained with the 40- 
inch refractor two or more very sharp 
negatives of each of the finest globular 
clusters which are visible from our lati- 
tude. It is believed that these photo- 
graphs will prove extremely valuable for 
comparison with similar ones obtained 
several years later, in the search for 
change and rotation in these clusters. 

Several of the globular clusters are 
so remarkable that they should be briefly 
mentioned. Messier 5, in the constella- 
tion of Libra, is nearly as large as the 
great one in Hercules. Messier 2, in 
the constellation of Aquarius, and Mes- 
sier 3, in the constellation of Canes 
Venatici, are slightly smaller, but are 
both magnificent telescopic objects. Mes- 
sier 15, in the constellation of Pegasus, 
is an exceedingly rich cluster; its. centre 
is so compressed that even the 40-inch 
refractor fails to show the component 
stars separated. All of these clusters are 
in the northern celestial hemisphere. 

The southern constellations Sagit- 
tarius and Ophiuchus are remarkably rich 
in globular clusters. Messier 14 Ophiu- 
chi is a globular assemblage of countless 
numbers of excessively faint stars of very 
uniform magnitude. Messier 19 Ophiu- 
chi is also composed of myriads of ex- 
tremely faint stars, which in the 40- 
inch refractor appear like glittering dust; 
this vast assemblage is nearly twice as 
large in angular diameter as the great 
Hereules cluster. Messier 75 Sagittarii 
is so extremely compressed that when 
seen in the 40-inch refractor it appears 
very much as the great Hercules cluster 
appears when viewed with a_ six-inch 
telescope; it is apparently much farther 
from us than the star-clusters in general. 

The most magnificent of the globular 
clusters, Omega Centauri, is nearly 47° 
south of the celestial equator, and is 
therefore not visible from our northern 
latitude. Through the kindness of Pro- 
fessor E. C..Pickering, of the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, I am able to present a 
beautiful photograph of this incomparable 
cluster (Fig. 4), taken at the Harvard 
Observatory station at Arequipa, Peru, 
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BY MARIE 


ALLENDER had only to see her 
( 3 a few times to realize that as far 
as he was concerned the search 
for the eternal feminine was at an end 
he had found the one woman. This 
in no wise implied he had claimed her. 
He might as.well fall enamored of a 
star; until the more ultimate perfection 
of an air-ship he was as likely to win it. 
Such was his conviction. In truth she 
was infinitely removed—farther than Cal- 
lender conceived.. It would require a 
new adjustment of the spirit of the 
times, a more correct balance between 
theory and sentiment, a mental, spiritual, 
and physical revolution, in order to bring 
this complex entity, this theoretic, pleas- 
ure-loving woman — overrefined, over- 
cultured, a veritable inerustation of 
modern fads and soulless schemes,—to 
the plane of the commonplace Callen- 
der—nothing more unusual than that of 
a well-minded, healthy individual, a man 
in love seeking a wife. 

“Why don’t you ask Miss Van Alsten 
to marry you?” 

To the man who so brusquely divined 
his passion, Callender said with a flush: 

“T have nothing to offer her!” 

His companion exclaimed: 

“Oh, I think you are quite rich 
enough.” 

“Tt takes,” returned Callender with 
distaste, “more than money, to win the 
right woman.” 

“ Does il?” The other’s voice had the 
proper intonation. “TI fancy you will 
find it takes money to buy a woman of 
Edith Van Alsten’s type, and more to 
keep her.” 

Just why Callender should have singed 
his harmless wings at this bright par- 
ticular flame would be hard to say. 
There was in Miss Van Alsten’s circle of 
admirers no one quite like this West- 
erner, who rode, drove, shot, and played 
bridge all below the mark. He was 
timid with her: she wanted a master. 


When in Disgrace with Fortune 


VAN VORST 


But although she could wound him wit), 
her caprices, there was that about him 
which called forth tenderness of emotiv: 
so sincere that she not only failed to 
recognize it amongst the lifeless sent 
ments with which her unnatural lif 
was filled, but she was ashamed of it. 

Had Callender seen the moment for 
his honest passion to be declared—if }y 
could properly have valued the false, 
tawdry standpoints he failed to satisfy 
stormed her citadel and taken her by 
force—as a woman, be she never so effete. 
so modern, longs to be won,—he would 
have been master. But, alas! he adored 
her, to his own confounding. He loved 
so timorously that the semblance of flam« 
he kindled was overlaid in the wom- 
an’s heart. 


He went out to the suburban town 
where Miss Van Alsten lived. From the 
nutshell of an unpretentious frame 
house she made her brilliant sorties to 
town, and there, despite “her poverty ” 
(as her friends ealled it), she was th 
spoiled favorite of an arbitrary set un- 
able to deny her the success charm, 
beauty, and family command. 

When Callender, left at the door by 
the little, rattling station trap, saw th: 
small house bright with vines, the flut- 
tering awnings, and the air of modest 
living it suggested, his heart contracted. 
Not that he found it diffieult to connect 
his beautiful lady with simplicity, but 
that he had so longed to do so! Her en 
vironment appealed to his tastes. In- 
stead of buying her from sufroundings 
such as these, he would have adored to 
lead her with love, thus simply home. 


She had not taken an hour to dress; 
she had taken it to make up her mind 
about Callender, and she had decided. 
As she came in to him there was a yield 
ing about her—something like defeat. 
that rendered her more womanly, more 
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ntle, than he had ever seen her. His 
art leaped with a hope so sweet that 
s eyes filmed as he gazed at her. He 
took in his without 
-peaking. It would have been well had 
done so. He was victor then. 
The only man whom he had fancied he 
| cause to fear as a rival was yacht- 
the Mediterranean, and, to her 
iends’ astonishment and their worldly 
proval, the news rumored that 
Miss Van Alsten become Mrs. 
Amory Callender. 


most her arms 


on 


was 


was to 


She intended to set up an establish- 
ment on a par with those of her intimate 
Some of the incomes represent- 
households went into the 
In order to duplicate luxury 
his wife could not do without, the hus- 
band threw himself into the struggle for 
greater wealth. He had bought his wife, 
and he was working to keep her? 
Such a view of the situation was remote 
from his mind. . . . Rather she had done 
him the grace to bear his name, and he 
was working to make her happy. Happi- 
ness—as represented by a modern pal- 
between two party walls conjoint 
with millions, a well-equipped stable, a 
house at Newport, a shooting-box in 
Georgia, a hunting-box at Hempstead, 
the latest model of automobiles—was 
Mrs. Callender’s. 

In her brougham, shut in by its heavy 
little windows, looking out at the pedes- 
trians wrestling with wind and weather, 
her hands warmly held in her sable 
muff, her knees under her sable rug, she 
contrasted her suburban fortunes and 
entries to town with her present. Her 
weary foot expeditions hither and thither 
in clothes either too good for the streets 
or undesirable for a tea or reception, 
expenditures on hansoms sorely felt by 
a small allowance, courses in the car- 
riages of generous friends—she con- 
trasted all with the delicious cradling 
ease of her present lot. Leaning back 
with a sigh, she revelled in her posses- 
sions and devoutly thanked the fates. 
Through her élan of gratitude she was 
nearly in love with her husband. 

Callender scarcely ever saw his wife. 
She inhabited another part of the house. 
He felt out of place in her exquisite 
rooms with their fragile furniture and 
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delicate stuffs. 


He envied the gay flock 
of women friends whose erratic appear- 


ances fell always in the very few hours 
he had to spend at home. There were as 
well countless other disturbances: the 
telephone on a stand at her side, urgent 
written at all 
for all manner of engagements. 


messengers, times 
When, 
venturing into this network of fictitious 
interests, he tried to find his wife, she 
either “just dressing,” or “ just 
going out,” or “just resting.” He with- 
drew farther and farther, tacitly rele- 
gating himself to his own apartments and 
their uninteresting masculine belongings. 

He slept at home, ate a hasty breakfast 
alone at his table, and hurried down-town. 
He returned to a house either deserted, 
or filled with people whose sporting tastes 
he did not share. On the days when 
bridge was played, the place made him 
think of a gambling-room, and of that 
sport he had enough! 

At dinner he watched his wife. Men 
leaned to her in evident appreciation of 
her attractions. Brilliant, capricious, 
she seemed to Amory a wonderful bird 
caught indeed by him, in the world’s 
eyes his, but in reality more to her most 
distant friend than to her husband. 

When on rare occasions they dined 
alone together she was distrait, or else 
offered topics either completely foreign 
to the banker, or on which he could have 
no opinions because he had no time to 
consider them. As she waited, in an 
attitude whose impatience he nervously 
felt, for response from him, he would 
desperately blunder in, endeavoring to 
meet intellectual requirements no less 
inexorable than the financial. These 
moments were fatal. He was afterwards 
likely to feel he had lost in one evening 
that which his week’s suecess at the 
Exchange could not balance. 

Mrs. Callender was finding her ban- 
quet for the most part Dead Sea apples, 
and hours of utter disgust and ennwi 
were often the portion of the woman liv- 
ing for herself alone. Her excitements 
were the crowded streets through which 
her carriage made its difficult way at the 
height of the day; in the more compli- 
cated progress of her automobile in and 
out of the network of vehicles and the 
rush of the cars. Excitement was in her 
entries to overheated functions whose 
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sole interest was the question “ whether 
or not one certain man would find ways 
and means to be there.” The stimulants 
of high living, the round of false duties, 
created to keep her from thinking of the 
great and solemn ones neglected, whipped 
her blood to unreasonable speed. She 
confessed the constant need of a new 
sensation, in order that reality should 
not force her to reply to the questions— 
Whether her life were justified? Whether 
they were overspending ? 

They were too poor—this was the 
tragic reason given for their childless 
state. Too poor to allow themselves the 
luxury of children, the only luxury 
denied! Too busy for the leisure of par- 
enthood. And natural forces, unsatis- 
fied nature, sought outlet in sterile oecu- 
pations and unfruitful interests. 

The fact that she was in no wise a 
woman of home, a solacer and life-giver, 
made her antagonistic -to her husband. 
She felt culpable, and she wanted to for- 
get. The generous nature of the man 
never reproached her, and therefore she 
began to reproach herself. She played 
fast and loose at the gate of life to exor- 
cise a spectre which at times, too real to 
be laughed down, stood at her bedside 
and regarded her with accusing eyes. 

Delevan, so nearly Amory’s rival in 
past days, was her coustant companion. 
He boasted qualities «* mind which Cal- 
lender undoubtedly lack... !'. was a 
man of leisure with plenty o. ‘ine to 
follow the interests which to Mrs. Callen- 
der represented the realities of life. 

Day after day they handled together 
the subjects of the times, Edith intel- 
lectually at her best under his stimulus. 
But gradually the man and woman, 
from wider impersonal topics, narrowed 
their ideals to the number of two; they 
generalized from dual experience, they 
contracted circles pretentiously far- 
reaching in the beginning. They re- 
sented the intrusion of a third. It was 
understood that when Mr. Delevan came, 
Mrs. Callender was no longer at home 
to another guest. Talking in lowered 
voices—or silent—they sat together for 
hours, the man assured, never for a mo- 
ment doubting his victory or questioning 
his own sentiments; the woman, uncer- 
tain, excited perilously, carried a rudder- 
less ship to the mid-seas. 








Callender meanwhile bowed himse| 
under life—an Atlas holding on h 
bended shoulders the gilded ball 
ostentatious living. He did not feel i: 
weight; his eyes, if downcast, regar 
ed a beloved image, on which, even 
this humiliating posture, he could gay 
his fill. 

There is no word, possibly, that fall: 
with an uglier ring to the devotee of 
luxury and high living than “ Economy.” 

The worldlings’ epistles read, “To 
economize we are ashamed.”’ Amory would 
as soon have asked his wife to inhabit 
with him a farm in western Illinois at 
once as to have suggested economy. On 
his daily pilgrimage home, struggling 
with thousands of fellow men to board 
an Elevated train in the snow and sleet of 
January, or blockaded in a motor-cab 
caught in the vortex of Broadway, he 
mused on the complicated state of affairs. 
He was a moral coward before the 
thought of causing his wife anxiety. I{ 
he failed in the sole réle he had seemed 
fitted to fill, he would indeed be worthy 
her contempt! 

He withdrew into himself, away even 
from his own friends, and redoubled his 
efforts to keep the pace; and his keen- 
est effort was that she should not 
guess his unrest. When he came home 
late toward six o'clock, it grew habit 
with him to go at once to a little room 
designated as “Mr. Callender’s study,” 
a small library on the floor with the 
drawing-rooms. Here without light he 
would often sit before the table, his head 
in his hands, listening to the noises of 
the household of which he was master. 
The general telephone just without his 
door was in constant demand. When 
countless messages had been given and 
repeated, and the instrument fell for 
the time being into disuse, there were 
still varieties of other sounds: the rus- 
tling skirts of the maids, the hum 
of a distant sewing-machine im an up- 
stairs room. 

As he mused, overstrained, exhausted. 
the fibre and vitality of him spent for 
that which in return is no life or 
vitality, the sounds grew unbearable. 
until mercifully a complete silence en- 
sued, when every one had rustled past 
and the house for a few moments was 
still. Then his imagination (no doubt 
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ckly and abnormal) seemed to hear 
running, the footfalls, of little feet. 
| pretty, uncertain patter they turned 
this room—paused at his side... 
r even (he fancied) the high-keyed call 
little voices fell deliciously sweet on 
s ears! a a 
Then, after the dream passed, in the 
prolonged quiet the murmur from the 
irawing-room would be audible. The 
undertone of a man’s voice without a 
break would fill Amory’s hearing for an 
unconscionable time. When his nerves, 
it dangerous pitch, threatened to make 
him capable of some act of uncontrol- 
lable jealousy, his wife’s laugh would 
break the tension, and at the sound of 
her voice, if his suffering were no less 
complete, his control was reestablished. 


Coming in from the opera, Mrs. Cal- 
lender was surprised to see a light in her 
husband’s study so late as past 
She opened the door and stood 
in it, her eloak falling from her shoul- 
ders, its furs and laces framing bare 
neck and arms, and her head with its 
sparkling aigret. Her entrance called 


one 


o'clock. 


Callender’s attention from the pages of 
foolseap he had been filling with rows of 


figures. The reflection of their portent 
was stamped in his expression as clearly 
as though written in flesh and blood. 
He had no time to alter his countenance. 
Any one but a woman absorbed in her 
own emotions would have been startled 
by his face. As it was, it displeased her 
that he should appear so listless and 
fagged when she was full of the joy 
of life. 

“ Why are you so late, Amory?” 

“T’ve been going over some accounts.” 

He had been sitting for hours without 
moving. The contrast of the lassitude 
and the defeat he expressed with Dele- 
van, who had left her at her door, put 
Amory in the wrong; doubly as a voice 
within her tried to speak for her husband. 
She exclaimed: 

“Tlow foolish, Amory! You exhaust 
yourself over this stupid business. 
You’re in a rut; do get out of it. Why 
didn’t you come to-night? I begged 
you... you’re tired out!” Her tone 
petulantly accused him of a state of 
stupidity, as if he had expressly chosen 
it to irritate her. 
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Callender shook himself, called up his 
spirit, and resumed the mask that had 
treacherously slipped. 

“ Oh, I’m all right,” he said, cheerfully. 
“It’s an anxious week in the Street. 
Was the music good?” 

“Yes,” she answered, absently; “ and 
apropos of overwork, you should really 
take a rest! I want to go down to 
Georgia for a couple of weeks. Let’s 
run off to-morrow! It will be just what 
you need. The Whitelands have asked us 
to go down on their car. . . .” 

She had picked up one of the sheets 
of paper scored and lined with figures 
—rows upon rows of them. 

“T can’t go possibly—not now, any- 
way. Perhaps I can run down and 
fetch you... but you must go, of 
course, Edith.” 

She was prepared for the ready per- 
mission; it had never failed courteous- 
ly to follow any proposition made for 
her pleasure. She hesitated, ashamed of 
her egoism. 

“Tt seems awfully selfish to leave you 
alone.” 

He started, flushing at the first ac- 
knowledgment of the complexion of her 
actions. He laughed with pleasure at 
her consideration. 

“Oh, that’s all right! It’s beastly 
weather here, and you can’t help me with 
Wall Street, you know!” 

At this touch of his humor she laughed. 

“No; I wish I could. .. .” 

He was delighted. He had dined alone 
and had not dressed for dinner. In his 
business clothes, tired and pale, he con- 
trasted again with the distinguished 
figure of the man too constantly in her 
thoughts. As her husband came towards 
her she stepped back a little. But her 
gentleness had touched him deeply— 
sensitive, suffering as he was. How 
beautifully she was dressed! How bril- 
liant she seemed! Oh, he would win for 
her yet! He wanted to express this to 
her, to assure her he would stem the 
tide which threatened their disaster. He 
would force circumstances. to his fa- 
vor! She should lack nothing—noth- 
ing; even if his arms had been empty 
of her, his care had cradled her, and it 
should still. 

In her bodice, clear and opaque against 
the satin of her dress, was a white gar- 
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He took it out. It had been all 
thé evening in Delevan’s coat—now she 
saw it in her husband’s hands. 

“Who is going down to Georgia with 
you ¢” 

She named a number of her friends— 
and not Delevan; as she mentioned each 
person she promised herself, “ I will put 
him next,”—finally, “I. will put him 
last!” At the end she had suppressed 
name. She finished, “ You really 
think you can’t get away?” 

“No; but I'll come after you if I can.” 

“Do!” She dropped her cloak, threw 
it over her arm. As she was now, Dele- 
van had seen her and thought, “She is 
the handsomest woman in New York.” 
Amory, “The most beautiful in the 
world.” In a voice husky with feeling, 
he said: 

“Speaking of getting away, Edith, I 
thought—-that perhaps—in the spring, at 
Easter, when the rush is over... we 
might run out to Chicago together. 
There’s a little farm near town, a pretty 
little place where I was a boy; it’s an 
awfully pretty country, and I thought 
you would like to see it with me; there 
are some stunning wheat-fields, .. .” 


denia. 


ss 
nis 


Just what unfortunate spirit bewitched 
the poor fellow to offer this sylvan prop- 
osition to his wife at this hour, who 


ean say? [He bent his eager eyes on hers 
as he stood twisting Delevan’s gardenia 
in his nervous hands. 

She exclaimed, impatiently, “ What do 
you erush the poor flower for? Give it 
to me,” and took it from him. 

She could fancy Delevan’s smile when 
she should tell him of her husband’s 
proposition. “A farm in Illinois!” She 
would never tell him. 

Perhaps she wanted to go. Perhaps 
she wanted Amory to tell her now, to 
forbid her to go to Georgia. She re- 
plied, however: 

“T can’t imagine anything more awful 
than the West. You know I hate it! 
T hate long overland travel. We'll see 
when the spring comes. Good night.” 
She stretched out her hand. “ Don’t 
st up any longer; you are completely 
worn out.” 

If he had thought to put his arms 
about her, to evince the emotion shaking 
him, her words and tone froze him to ice. 


After she had shut the door behind her, 
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he remained standing as she left him 
Why was he such a coward and fool’ 
Was he a man and did not claim hi 
wife’... He smiled bitterly. Claim / 
Why, he had bought her. Between them 
was alone the bond of money—how frai 
it was growing! How insecure! Tears 
sprang to his eyes—he dashed them 
away with an imprecation, crumpled th 
scribbled papers on his desk, threw them 
into the waste-basket, and went out o! 
the room. 


Mrs. Callender appears to have been 
created before the days which blandly 
deny the existence of Conscience. Th: 
savans who have convinced a portion of 
the reasoning world that the old-fash 
ioned faculty is purely an idea and has 
no existence would have failed to con 
vince a certain woman in her library at 
Belmont on this particular afternoon 
that she had no conscience! 

The room where, alone for the first 
time in hours, she permitted the assailing 
voice of her inner self to be heard was 
full to her still of the personality of the 
man who was making it hard for her to 
live her life according to laws she had 
sworn to obey. Not half an hour before, 
she had made him go, forced him to 
leave her. Her cheeks scarlet, her eyes 
brilliant, she walked aimlessly to and fro 
in the little room that with maddening 
fidelity held his presence. 

Amory had haunted these weeks at 
Belmont. His face, haggard and strain- 
ed, as she saw it last, the night before 
she left New York, came persistently 
before her, and she reluctantly read a 
misery which she knew must have existed 
for a long time—the vision was pregnant 
with appeal. As she remembered that 
there remained another week of her 
planned stay, of a sudden it seemed to 
her as though never in the world could 
she live it through! She would go—now 
—at once! A wave of fear and dread, a 
singular horror, flashed over he:—not for 
herself, not regret or hesitation as to 
her own conduct, but a terror of some- 
thing unknown, a feeling of predestined, 
impending evil. ... She must go home! 

She rang the bell and said to her 
maid who appeared: 

“Pack my things; get ready yourself; 
we will take the half-past seven train 
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522 HARPER’S 
for New York. Order a carriage from 
the club. I will dress, and have some- 
thing to eat in my room on A tray.” 

She would call up Delevan and tell 
him she had been telegraphed for—to 
New York. ... No... it was better 
to go without explanation. He would 
then understand. . . . What did she wish 
him to understand‘... She had not 
made up her mind. 


A hurricane blew the rain and sleet 
into the faces of those who were so un- 
lucky as to find themselves on foot this 
night of January. In the fierce mid- 
winter fury Callender walked up-town 
from Wall Street. Every man abroad 
went more slowly against the storm than 
this hurrying figure, chased, hunted, 
hounded through the streets to a self- 
appointed destiny. 

He was ruined. 

Stinging, cutting winds whipped the 
fact in his face. The laboring cables 
swayed it out to him. The dreary history, 
like that of thousands of failures, was his 
own—his own tragedy: he was ruined. 

But what it meant of embarrassment, 
anxiety, humiliation (for it is only the 
rich qui ont toujours rvison), the diffi- 
culty at his age of starting again, with 
heavy liabilities back of him, what it 
represented to him as a man of affairs, 
would not have sapped his courage and 
the life out of him: it was the dishonor 
of poverty, the news of a_ wretched 
failure that he was to bring to the woman 
he adored, that Amory could not brook. 
Chagrin and misery were deepened and 
accentuated by a more terrible thing. 
Not only had he been unable to keep his 
money, but he had not been able to keep 
his wife, despite the sacrifice. She loved 
Delevan, so he believed, and Delevan 
was rich—-very rich, indeed, A_para- 
graph in a society paper during these 
weeks of her absence at Belmont had 
stung his eyes to tears as he read it in 
his office. Yet he had not once for a 
second doubted her. It was incompatible 
with his nature. There was for him but 
one last thing to do for Edith—leave her 
free. Failures such as his had driven 
men violently out of life before this, and 
there was no reason why any other im- 
portance than that of his finances should 
attach itself to his act. 
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As he let himself noiselessly into h 
house the atmosphere of the hall bathed 
him with delicious warmth—a hospitab| 
cloak flung around his shivering figur 
Torn by anguish and despair, his body ; 
the point of dissolution, life behind hii 
and eternity at his lips, he was keyed 
a tension at whose pitch unimporta: 
things and details make strong impres 
sions. He remarked the ecarpet’s varie 
color, and how softly yielding it was 
and as he crept up-stairs the odor ot 
flowers, the fragrance of burning woo 
from the drawing-room fires, filled th 
upper halls. He seemed to haunt his 
own home—a spectre as he slipped along 
He got as far as the drawing-rooms, and 
there the thick substance of the curtains 
fell before him in a crimson, deadening 
wall. Behind these was the infernal 
sound-—the sound he knew so well, the 
haunting horror: the murmur of two 
voices, his wife's and Delevan’s. WH 
stopped stock-still. Impossible ! at 
was quite mad! This proved it. Tis 
wife was in Belmont: she would not 
return till the news of his death should 
bring her home in haste. He listened, 
moistening his parched lips. No, he 
was quite sane. They were there to- 
gether—together again—after all these 
weeks together—and on the first day of 
her return! 

With an impreeation he put his hands 
on the curtains as though to tear them 
violently apart, and so stood for a half 
second, and then he let the draperies fall 
and went on to his own room. 

Over his shaving-stand the light was 
pulled down: everything was prepared 
for his toilet; on the bed his evening 
clothes were laid out, and in the dress 
ing-room beyond, the water had _ been 
running for his bath. The envelope of 
home and its ease and comfort, the good 
of the land of the living—all were about 
him in inanimate shapes. These he had 
bought with money which had cost his 
very body and soul. He had been able 
to purchase nothing else. There was no 
child to hold him back now from his 
end—no woman whom his passing would 
leave desolate. 

The water from his soaked clothes ran 
in little pools on the floor where he 
stepped; the carpet was wet and muddy. 
He still wore his dripping hat, which he 


WHEN IN DISGRACE 


w took off and put on the bureau, 
‘vering and shaking in his wet clothes, 
; lips drawn in against his teeth. His 
ands, deep blue with cold, rested on the 
ureau; they showed plainly as his face 
; mental distraction. They trembled 
<e a drunkard’s; the nails were bitten 
d the flesh around them. Naturally 
erene, well balanced by temperament, the 
reck now complete was all the more 
sastrous. He opened a drawer in his 
ireau and took out his revolver. At this 
st moment Edith came to his mind, 
nd coupled with her, as always of 
late, Delevan. 
‘T shall have to wait. If I kill my- 
lf whilst he is in the house, there will 
some further scandal. I'll listen for 
He therefore unlocked the 
loor and set it ajar, and close to it sat 


m to go.” 


lown on his bed to wait. 

The water oozed from his soaking 
wots; the edges of his trousers were 
crusted with frozen mud and slush. He 
as starved. He had been starved to 
death before this last tragedy. He was 
only half alive. His bowed head was 

an old man’s, gray about the tem- 
ples, the hair on the top thinning. At 
this hour the house was comparatively 
still. The high stairway clock chimed 
out the quarter before seven, a handful 
of small mellow sounds shaken through- 
ut the quiet. Following this he heard 
the sharp closing of the front door. He 
rose and closed the door. eee But before 
the exit of Delevan, Mrs. Callender had 
already started up-stairs. Her hands were 
on the knob of her husband’s door—she 
opened it and came in. At the sight be- 
fore her eyes she gave a ery of horror 
and rushed forward. 

“ Amory—Amory! ... Oh, my God!” 

As if she knew he could not carry out 
his terrible purpose with a living body 
against him, she threw herself on him, 
her arms around him. 

“Amory, speak to me! You are mad! 
What are you thinking of—what are you 
doing? Put it up—don’t let me see it 
. . . hide it—hide it!” 

He unloosened her clinging arms, and 
staring at her, said, hoarsely: 

“Why did you stop me? I waited for 
Delevan to go—it was all I could do. 
You have no right to take this escape 
from me, Edith.” 
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She saw his dreadful state. He looked 
as though he had been drowned—the 
marks of rain, and dirt even, were on 
his face; he wore his overcoat—it was 
heavy with ice and water; the steam rose 
from the nap. He stared at her, still re- 
proaching her with his salvation. 

“My God,” he said in short broken 
tones, “ have I got to go on?” 

She thought he was mad. -“ Come,” 
she said gently, “ you are ill, very ill. Let 
me help you out of these clothes—they 
are dripping wet—oh, where have you 
been! I told them to let me know the 
moment you came home!” 

The shock had frightened all the blood 
from her body; her lips were ghastly 
as his. 

“Tlow you shake with cold, Amory! 
Where is your flask ?” 

But she did not lessen her hold of his 
arm. The sight of her nervous terror 
reached the manhood in him. Through 
his dull grief, even, he pitied her. Slowly 
—there was actual reluctance in his move- 
ment—he put the pistol back in the 
drawer. She found his flask among his 
dressing things and poured out some 
whiskey, making him drink it, holding 
it to his lips, her eyes always fastened 
on his face, fascinated with its brood- 
ing whiteness, its shadow, its nearness 
to death. The gravity of his mental 
state kept her calm. She must not weep, 
nor faint, although her limbs almost 
bent under her. She must support him 
now—lead him back to life again if she 
could. She locked the door—no one 
should come in upon them. At last they 
were alone with each other in the most 
intimate and dreadful scene of their 
married lives. 

Suddenly Callender laid hold of her 
with a ferocity, virile and _ possessive, 
that nearly made her ery out. 

“ Wait . you don’t know, perhaps— 
what has happened. I can’t keep the 
pace, Edith. There was a crisis to-day 
in the Street—I have gone under.” 

She showed no shock at the news. 

“T have debts, too, heavy ones. It will 
take years to clear them—if I ever can. 
I am ruined—ruined.” He repeated it, 
to impress upon this quiet woman, whose 
sole god had been money, the dreadful 
fact of their position. He relaxed his 
hold, but she did not fall back from 
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him or blanch. She stood close as be- 
fore, her eyes full of tears, her face full 
of emotion. 

“Delevan told you—you know?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, “he told me, 
but it wasn’t really news. I felt all 
along some horror was in the air—your 
face has haunted me with its anxiety. 
I have been bearing your cares, too, I 
think, for days, Amory. When I left to 
come North and the train was delayed 
by the storm, I felt as if I must get 
out and walk to New York! .. .” 

The first -look of life came across his 
deathly face. He turned brusquely and 
walked away from her. 

“Tf you had waited a little longer— 
you would have been free.” 

She followed him and put her hand 
on his arm. He kept his hea? from her 
to conceal his working features. 

“ Amory, I can’t talk to you now like 
this, while you are running the risk of 
an illness. You have done so much for 
me, dear—everything. Won’t you do one 
thing now? Go into your dressing- 
room, take a hot bath and put on dry 
things. I will get them ready for you, 
and be here waiting.” 

Her first solicitude for him smote him 
softly; against his bruised heart, his 
aching nerves, a healing touch was laid. 
The riot of the Exchange, cries of profit 
and loss, concentrating for long on his 
own ruin, despair which had penetrated 
his brain to its partial derangement, were 
being silenced and calmed. A spell fell 
over him. He turned obediently to do 
what she asked. 

Mrs. Callender waited, standing in the 
little window of his third-story back 
room. She scarcely knew this room. 
Once she had seen curtains put up here; 
once she had come to order the placing of 
the shower-douche in the dressing-room. 
This was all. Yet it was where Amory 
had lived, anguished and suffered—hour 
by hour, it was as real to him as unac- 
customed to her. Here he had paced the 
floor in sleepless watches; where alone he 
had endured, and nearly fallen alone. 

Before her ran the straight line of the 
backs of the opposite houses, then a clear 
sweep to the right over extension roofs, 
and in the near distance rose the cathe- 
dral towers. Between all swept the tear- 
ing, driving storm. But her own eyes 





were already clouded by a greater tem 
pest: born first of passionate revolt, then 
melting to contrition and pity, and fast 
to pure sorrow. For the first time in hi 

life she was a burden-bearer. Some on 
to-night was leaning hard upon her: 
needing her with almighty need. Shy 
recognized at length the dignity | 
life-giver—the mission woman is cre- 
ated to fulfil. A sense of responsibilit) 
stirred within her, together with a great 
compassion and a great remorse. Ot 
herself—of the intense bewildering emo 
tion that had swayed her like a ship in 
a storm near to destruction—she would 
not think now. Of her own need of 
strength and support, of her loss and 
renunciation, she could not let herself 
reflect. She had been too near sudden 
death to be other than awed to reverence 
and stillness; the things of sense were 
frozen in her by the chill of the grave. 
She stood weeping quietly. Toward her 
husband her heart was tender as a 
mother’s for a child. She had controlled 
her tears by the time Amory, more nearly 
in his normal state, returned to her. She 
went to him, and leading him to the bed, 
forced him to lie down on it, then she 
knelt by his side. 

He had done what she asked docilely. 
Tle could not believe his senses that he 
was being soothed, taken care of as one 
beloved and cherished! He regarded her 
with stupefaction. If this were compas- 
sion only, it seemed a holy thing to him; 
if it were tenderness, he did not want 
to see it any longer and be robbed of it 
at the end. 

“T think you don’t understand,” he 
said, slowly; “you don’t take it in, 
Edith. 1 have lost everything in the 
world.” 

She smiled faintly. “I don't believe 
T do—1 don’t believe I have tried to take 
it in; T ean only think of how you must 
have suffered, to be like this.” 

The kindly, chivalrous man, so long 
denied his rightful bread, found it too 
strange to accept that at the moment 
of his downfall, when he had nothing but 
poverty to offer, she should suddenly bring 
him to her heart. He said with an effort: 

“Delevan came to my office to-day; 
I refused to see him.” 

She waited, and as he did not speak 
again she felt she must say something. 
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“IT know ... that he went; he wanted 
to say that all he had was at your 
service. . . . He need not cross your 
path again. I have told him to-night 
that I shall not see him any more.” 

Of what her short sentence, all said 
in one breath, revealed to him, her hus- 
band gave no sign. A low flush came 
into his cheek; his love for her shook 
him; his desire that his belief in her 
should be perfect was the greatest thing 
in the world. 

“T thought,” he said, “that you would 
be terribly cut up at this, and that it 
would be a relief to be free.” 

He stopped. It was as bald as his 
delicacy would let him present it to 
his wife. 

“Tt seemed the best way all around,” 
he finished, huskily. 

She lifted one of his hands and laid it 
to her cheek, and said, after a second of 
silence, with great feeling: 

“T can never tell you how bitterly I 
am regretting your suffering, and the 
years you have spent trying to make 
money that has done us only harm and 
which is lost in a day—how I am bit- 
terly regretting your loneliness and all I 
have been so blind and cruel as to have 
caused. ...I1 am not afraid of being 
poor, and you are so brave and strong 
you will get it back some day—if you 
never do, I don’t care. It isn’t the 
money I’m thinking of, it’s you.” She 
paused; she saw her nérves were giving 
way; another moment and she would not 
be able to speak. “Oh,” she cried, des- 
perately, “ Amory, can you forgive me? 
Do you think I can make you happy? 
Let me try—let me try ... my heart 
is breaking!” 

She burst into a passion of tears and 
threw herself across him on the bed. 

He rose and lifted her in his arms, 
holding her strongly with confidence and 
new appropriation. He kissed her again 
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and again. He was not a psychologist 
he was not a suspicious, jealous natur: 
He loved her. He had no poignant, 
cruel questions to ask her. She ha 
come to him in the moment of his need 
perhaps in a moment of her own mor 
bitter. He was her husband; she ha 
thrown herself into his embrace ... h 
held her there. 

After a few moments, when she ha 
found a little composure, she said: 

“Do you remember the little farm you 
told me of in Illinois, Amory? When 
you can leave New York let us go ther 
by ourselves and live for a while, and we 
can plan what to do.” 

“We will,” he said, eagerly, “just you 
and I alone. How fine you are, how 
wonderfully you bear it! I will win 
everything back again for you, darling.” 

She shook her head and smiled sadly. 
“You have done too much for me as it 
is. What can I do now for you! That 
is the question !” 

He caught her hands, and bending his 
face to hers, said: 

“You can love me—some day. Not 
as I love you—never nearly as well, 
but in the same way... . And we will 
make a home—a real home. I mean 
... not just for you and me alone, 
darling, but—” He hesitated, his voice 
trembling. 

Life had come back to him fully— 
she had restored it; and the warmth of 
her so near to him, so close to him, was 
filling him with a joy which the mis- 
fortunes of the world could not cloud. 
Perhaps, because she could not then 
meet his eyes with the perfectness of a 
love like to his, and to hide her face in 
its moved sweetness, she put her arms 
around him; with a gesture infinitely 
tender, at once protecting and maternal, 
she drew his head down upon her breast. 
She whispered: 

“Yes—I know, Amory; I understand.” 















3 HE charm of travel in the Orient 
| is felt by every one who has been 
fortunate enough to have had a 
taste of it——by every one, at all events, 
except the utter philistine. A few years 
vo a lady whose soul had been attuned 
lofty ideals by communion with the 
poets, historians, philosophers, and trage- 
lians of Greece wrote her name in the 
guest-book at Delphi, and beneath it she 
sp ke in terms of praise of the entertain- 
ment of mine host of Delphi, and added 
that she accounted as an epoch in her 
life the facet that she had been per- 
mitted to look upon one of the holy places 
of the earth. The person who entered his 
name below hers was a Mr. S——, of 
America, who travelled with a dragoman 
as his mouthpiece. Beneath his name 
the American wrote, “ The above is O. K. 
as to the grub, but am still in search of 
the holy features.” The Orient is not 
for philistines of the type of Mr. 8S. 
Travel in the Orient is delightful, 
though difficult; the holy features, too, 
are there, but they may be recognized 
nly by one who has quaffed the waters 
of Pieria, and travel there may be en- 
joved only by the enthusiast, or by the 
searcher after health who can bear with 
patient serenity inconveniences, discom- 
forts, and conditions unknown and almost 
inconceivable in this country. But he 
who has once braved the well-known dis- 
comforts of travel in the vermin-ridden 
antediluvian Orient ‘will return to Phi- 
listia, in spite of it all, his soul aglow with 
the romance of having trod the hallowed 
ground which gave light to the nations; 
ind the chains that enshackle him and 
bind him to the Orient will be tempered 
into bonds of smithied steel if he tread 
that ground “ for the sake of ages,” and 
in search of the footprints of those who 
have helped to make the world a place 
worth living in. 
But, alas for the philistine! the Amer- 
ican hotel is not found in the Orient,— 


Caravansaries 
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nay, even the fellow of the European 
hotel does not exist away from the beaten 
track of tourist travel. The Pullman 
sleeper and the Pullman porter alike are 
absent; and indeed, except in the region 
of the western seaboard, the screech of 
the locomotive disturbs not the Epi- 
menidean repose of mortal gods, nymphs, 
and satyrs once held high in honor by 
immortal men. 

The modern traveller, however strenu- 
ous otherwise, insists upon taking his 
ease in his inn, with its wasteful cuisine, 
its barbers, bootblacks, its “tubs,” its 
lobby, lounging-rooms, and so forth. He 
will, therefore, hardly be persuaded to 
penetrate far into a country distinguish- 
ed for the entire absence of all these 
accessories of latter-day luxury. 

It is true that there are khans, or 
caravansaries, in the larger towns of the 
Orient, but the traveller carefully shuns 
them, because they are literally mobile 
with vermin of various kinds and kidney. 
Cities, too, are few and far between, and 
many are the intervening villages where 
one must stop for food and sleep. The 
Oriental is an animal hospitable by tra- 
dition and precept; he takes delight in 
the exercise of hospitality, because the 
coming of the wayfarer breaks the dull 
monotony of his secluded existence. One 
would, therefore, rarely want for food 
and shelter for man and beast, should one 
travel in sole reliance on the hospitality 
of the villagers. 

Now, owing to the fact that Moslem 
women are secluded, theoretically at least, 
in the women’s apartments, the Oriental 
house, even in villages, is divided into 
separate quarters, the one for the women 
(haniimlik, or harem), the other for the 
men (selamlik, or men’s quarters). Al- 
most always the stranger, of whatever 
station in life, religion, or nationality, 
is welcomed to the selamlik of the vil- 
lager. The religious fanatic who cannot 
endure the presence of the giaour in his 
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selamlik is met with at rarest intervals. 
During my travels in the Orient, cover- 
ing a period of two years and a half, I 
met with him only once. On this ocea- 
sion, trusting to my long experience 
among Moslems, I had the misfortune to 
quarter myself and party in the fanatic’s 
house during his absence in the fields. 
On his return he demanded, politely but 
firmly, that I vacate his premises. For 
the moment this upset my notions and 
my experience in regard to Oriental hos- 
pitality. But this was an unusual case, 
tor, contrary to the belief which we have 
inherited from the Crusaders, the relig- 
ious fanatic is very rare among Moslems. 
Indeed, during the month of Ramadhan, 
in which every one, except travellers, 
must abstain from food, water, and to- 
bacco from sunrise to sunset, many a 
village priest has enjoyed a cigarette 
with me, thus committing a deadly sin 
and imperilling his immortal soul, merely 
to be polite and hospitable. 

In a given village there are as many 
selamliks, or m.n’s quarters, as there are 
consequenti*! householders. Many vil- 
lagers maiuiain a more pretentious selam- 
lik, to which they give the name of mus- 
Besides 
this, many villages have erected at the 
expense of the village community a spe- 
cial house, also called mussafir oda, for 


safir oda, or stranger’s chamber. 


the entertainment of the stranger within 
its gates. This house is not supplied 
with furniture or utensils of any kind, 
with the exception of the vessels neces- 
sary for concocting coffee—a drink ex- 
ceedingly dear to the Oriental heart. It 
merely affords shelter to travelling man 
and beast, so that the traveller must needs 
bring his bedding and cooking utensils 
along with him. The raw materials for 
food may be procured from the villagers, 
and the weary traveller has the fun of 
cooking them himself, unless he be lordly 
enough to bring with him his own cook. 
But when the selamlik in 
the private house of a villager, he is fed 
at the table of the house-owner. The 
food is prepared by the villager’s wife, 
but the lady herself does not appear. This 
is always true in the case of the more 
prosperous villager, but in that of his 
equally though more humble 
neighbor the lines are not drawn so strict- 
ly in the matter of the non-appearance 


one stops at 


genteel 
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of the wife, who frequently simply can 
overcome her burning curiosity in , 
gard to the outlander, and does appx 
before or after dinner; once there, sly 
examines with undisguised interest a) 
amazement all 


belongings. TT! 

courteous, dignified treatment and 1 

spectful kindness one receives in the 
houses of these humble gentlemen—na- 
ture’s gentlemen—are a beautiful thing 
and a possession to store away in the 
memory. It must be confessed that the 
houses are rarely clean, and fairly swarm 
with several kinds of unmentionable ver. 
min, many specimens of which the guest 
always carries away with him. But that 
is a mere unpleasant detail, for ungrudg- 
ing, unstinted hospitality, astonishingly 
Homeric in character and quite worthy 
of the Phwacians, is there. True democ- 
racy is found only in the Orient, where 
all eat together, host and guest, master 
and servant, Moslem and Christian,—all 
sitting on legs crossed beneath them round 
the foot-high circular table. 

The hospitality and thoughtful eare of 
the Oriental villager for the welfare and 
comfort of the traveller through parched 
or desert regions are shown in still other 
ways. 


’ 
one s 


Little lodges, consisting of walls 
roofed over, but open on the sunless side, 
are built by village communities situated 
on the outskirts of 


waterless regions. 


These lodges are barely large enough to 
contain a huge earthen jar of water and 


acup. They are located in the waterless 
district, often at a distance of from one 
to two hours (or more) from the village 
which maintains them. It is the duty of 
a certain man of the village to keep the 
water-jar of a given lodge supplied with 
water, and that man neglects his own 
business to take a donkey-load of water 
each day to the jar in the lodge under 
his care. The pure humanity of it all 
is very touching, especially when one has 
been a beneficiary of the act. Surely 
they have their reward, for they give the 
cup of cold water at the price of toil 
and sweat. The same spirit of humanit 
prompts the villagers to erect fountains. 
discharging pure water from their spouts, 
and watering -troughs for animals, in 
mountainous where one could 
not without this 

vine 


regions 
easily water 
forethought. 

The villagers who entertain the stranger 


get 
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in their houses naturally enough expect 
him to talk to them, for thus only can he 
give them the return they anticipate for 
their hospitality; as a general rule, they 
will accept no remuneration for the food 
and shelter they give, but they do expect 
payment for the feed of the animals. 


The conversation one has to carry on 
with the host and the other villagers who 
drop in to see and pay their respects to 


the stranger is entertaining and 
amusing as long as one is a novice in 
the country, because ‘it is unsophisticated 
prattle, such as one must have heard in 
Europe in the Middle Ages. One un- 
failing topic is the rotundity of the world, 
the negative side of the question being 
always defended; they cannot believe that 
the sun remains stationary,—for why 
should they disregard the evidence of 
their own eyes, which show them that it 
does move across the vault of heaven? 
They ask you how much tribute your 
countrymen pay to their Padishah (whom 
we wrongly call Sultan), whose foot is 
upon the neck of all nations, as they 
firmly believe; they inquire minutely into 
your business at home and your reasons 
Vou. CIX.—No. 652.—66 


even 
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for travel in their country, ete. They 
handle with childlike joy and amazement 
your rifle and revolver, your knife, pen, 
pencils, your helmet and clothing, and 
the women can never have enough of 
feeling and fondling your socks, which 
are more evenly and closely knit than 
their backwoods, home-made article. 

One must submit to an examination 
of this kind wherever one stops, often 
several times a day. Finally it palls on 
the traveller, unless he be gifted with the 
patience of Job, and from that moment 
he tries to avoid village hospitality. A 
further reason for such avoidance is the 
fact that the acceptance of the hospi- 
tality of villagers makes it impossible 
for the traveller to put into durable form 
his road-notes of the day while matters 
are still fresh in his mind. For the 
scientific traveller or the archeologist 
this of the utmost moment. Now, 
among Turks writing in the house of 
your entertainer would simply be im- 
polite and a boorish return for hospi- 
tality, but the Arabs regard the man who 
writes or draws as a spy, and will not 
permit it at all. 


is 
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For all of these reasons the traveller 
should provide himself with an outfit that 
will make him wholly independent of vil- 
lage or even of urban hospitality. This 
involves quite a retinue: horses, pack- 
mules, muleteers, servants, cooks, tents, 
cooking utensils, ete. The tents may be 
pitched in the neighborhood of a village 
from which to get supplies for man and 
beast, and being master in his own house, 
the traveller may write to his heart’s con- 
tent, and need pay no attention what- 
ever to the inquisitive mob of villagers 
that ever throngs his camp. 

What I have said heretofore has to do 
with the man who travels for science or 
pleasure. In general it may be said that 
the selamlik and the mussafir oda are 
intended solely for his like—that is, for 
the lonely wayfarer, not for commercial 
traders, their trains and wares, nor for 
caravans 
and men. 

In former houses built at 
fixed along the great trade- 
routes for the entertainment and safety 
of caravans. are 
now rapidly passing away, and in their 


consisting of many animals 


ages were 
intervals 


These caravansaries 


absence caravans are foreed to 
in the Such a 
turesque and busy scene. 


encamp 
open. camp is a pic- 
Those caravans 
whose pack-bearing animals are camels 
stop but for a few hours each day, gen- 
erally not more than three. The stop 
is usually made in the daytime: the packs 
and pack-saddles of the came!s are de- 
posited in long parallel rows, while the 
camels are turned loose to graze; and it 
is amazing to see how they pass by any 
tuft of grass or green shrub to feast 
on the dry, wind-driven thistle, which to 
a mere human being would seem to con- 
tain no nutriment whatever. The camel, 
even when burdened, can travel almost 
continuously; however, a stop is made 
each day, incidentally for food and rest 
for the animals, but primarily in order 
to give the caravaneers an opportunity 
to cleanse the pack-saddles, whose accu- 
mulations of sweat and dirt would se- 
riously injure the backs of the animals 
unless cleansed daily. But there is no 
rest for the caravaneers when thus en- 
camped: they do not even take food. 
When the pack-saddles have been cleansed, 
the ecaravaneers prepare the animals’ 


daily ration, which is made into a dough, 
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of which each camel receives a luy 
ridiculously small when contrasted wii 
the size of the animal and the unrem) 


ting toil expected of him. The cam 





are then reloaded—an operation which 
evokes remonstrance and protest from 
them all,—and then the caravan one 


more takes up its creeping march. 
Once the road, the caravaneers, 
each mounted on a donkey, bring forth 


on 


from their wallets the  unleavenedd 
bread and onions that form their 
own frugal meal. When this function 


is over they are ready for bed,—or at al! 
events for sleep, which is enjoyed en 
route and in an extraordinary way: each 
caravaneer throws himself across the back 
of a donkey in such a way that his arms 
and head hang down on one side and his 


legs on the other side. And thus h 
sleeps! One naturally imagines that a 
caravan, often carrying wares worth 


many thousands of dollars, is conducted 
by a wide-awake and clear-headed man, 
and in unsafe regions this is, indeed, the 
But elsewhere it is not the case: 
the man, whether clear-headed or not, is 
usually sound asleep, while the caravan 
is conducted on its plodding way by an 
astute geographer—a geographer whose 
topographical and chorographical bumps 
are abnormally developed,—namely, the 
donkey. The halter of the first camel 
is fastened to the pack-saddle of the in- 
tellectual donkey; that of the 
camel to the pack-saddle of the first, and 
so on to the end. Meanwhile the cara- 
vaneers sleep the sleep of the outworn 
drudge. One intellect alone is awak« 
an intellect much maligned by those who 
know little or nothing of the sterling 
qualities of the wise and ever-faithful 
ass. The little fellow takes his time, to 
be sure, stopping to nibble at every tempt- 
ing morsel by the wayside. When he 
stops, the fifty or the hundred camels 
stop; the other donkeys stop, each bearing 
its clod, and all await the 
pleasure of the four-footed gentleman in 
the lead. He is never for long a truant 
to the trust imposed in him, but, tl 
tempting tuft once plucked, he takes up 
the march again. 

My own caravan was itself a som 
what formidable array of men and 
animals, whose march necessarily cr 
ated considerable noise, but in spite 


case, 


second 


sleeping 
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noise made by it we 


the often 
ssed camel-caravans without disturbing 
the slumber of a 
vith them. 
There 


single man connected 


are no labor-unions in the 


Orient; the eight-hour working-day is un- 


toils for 
urs out of every twenty-four, and so 
practically do the poor devils who attend 
em. But in spite of its many hours 
the is a 
eans of locomotion, and to it is 


wn; the camel twenty-one 


r diem, camel-caravan slow 
com- 
mitted the transportation chiefly of im- 
rishable The camel-caravans 
that ply Persia-Baghdad 
Damascus- Beirut carry chiefly rugs 
and the like, while the return load con- 
ists (or consisted) 


rood 
goods, 


between and 


of illuminating oil. 
The eases in which the oil-cans are packed 
re a regular article of merchandise in 
country where lumber is practically 
on-existent, while the tin them- 
selves are used as vessels everywhere. 
Rapid transit not exist in the 
Orient, but perishable articles are borne 


cans 


does 


(NEAR THE EUPHRATES IN CATAONIA) 


the backs of horses and mules- 


mals more speedy than the camel. 


on ani- 
Such 
caravans travel at most ten hours a day, 
and cover the distance between Beirut 
and Baghdad in about thirty days. 
The British mail, however, carried by 
one lone man on the back of a camel, 
covers the distance 
Baghdad in 


Syrian desert in an air-line. 


Damascus to 
crossing the 
The route 
water practically 
from the very gates of Damascus until 
the Euphrates is reached at Saklawiyeh. 
Commercial 


from 
ten days, 


is absolutely without 


earavans, being debarred 
from this desert route because of the lack 
of water, are forced to make the détour 
by way of Palmyra and El]-Deir. This 
route, too, passes through what is usually 
termed a desert. It is, however, merely 
a waterless region, whose soil would be 
productive enough if it could be irri- 
gated. Indeed, in antiquity it was dense- 
ly populated, as the many imposing ruins 
prove. In the winter and early spring 
this route may be traversed without car- 














rying water, provided one has a guide 
who knows the whereabouts of the water- 
holes, which lie in the centre of natural 
depressions or ‘kettles; and receive the 
rain-water that drains from the sur- 
rounding country during the wet months 
of winter. These ponds often cover con- 
siderable ground, and are three or four 
feet deep. The country round about 
them produces luxuriant grass three or 
four feet high, and covering a territory 
several miles in diameter. Hence it is 
not easy to find the water-holes without 
the aid of a guide. 

A most picturesque though gruesome 
caravan is the funeral caravan. It comes 
chiefly from Persia, though Oudh in India 
also sends its quota. Its destination is 
one or other of the cities held sacred by 
the Protestant or Shiite Mussulmans. 
These cities are in the first instance 
Nejef (near Kufa), the burial-place of 
Ali, the prophet of the Shiahs or Imami- 
yahs; in the next instance Kerbela, 
which holds the tomb of Hassan and 
Hussein, the sons of Ali and Fatima 
(daughter of Mohammed); and in the 
third instance Kadhmeen, which contains 
the tombs of the ten Imams or Califs 
who succeeded Ali. Kadhmeen is a town 
of ten thousand inhabitants, situated on 
the west bank of the Tigris above 
Baghdad, with which, oddly enough, it 
is connected by a tramway-line. Burial 
in the soil of either of-these three cities 
insures the salvation of the Shiah soul. 
Persians, the chief Shiahs, are fanatical- 
ly ambitious to have their bones find their 
final resting-place in the soil of one or 
other of these cities. Kerbela seems to 
be preferred, because it witnessed the 
last tragedy in the life of Hussein, who 
had married the daughter of Yezdigerd, 
the last Sassanian king of Persia. The 
bodies of the dead are allowed to remain 
buried in Persia for a year or more. 
They are then disinterred; the bones are 
wrapped and securely tied up in costly 
rugs, and are thus transported to their 
grave in sacred soil. A horse or mule 
earries six such bodies, three on each 
side. The traveller marching from Baby- 
lon or Kerbela to Baghdad frequently 
meets such funeral caravans, carrying 
absolutely nothing but corpses. Upon 


reaching their destination the bones are 
buried, I suppose, but the rugs that en- 
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swathed them on their journey fr 

Persia are dispossessed of their noison, 
burdens and_ shipped by camel-caravan { 
Europe and America, where they, too. 
find a hospitable resting-place in wealt}yy 
homes, whose inmates would be shocked 
indeed did they but know the true his- 
tory of their much-prized Persian rugs. 


Corpses come by the wholesale from 
Persia to find hospitable graves in sacred 
soil. Indeed, within my recollection. 


Baghdad was regarded as the home of the 
Black Plague, which, it was thought. 
was caused by the host of corpses that 
stopped in the city while en roule to 
their graves. 

All such caravans, whether commercial 
or funeral caravans, stand as much in 
need of shelter as does the isolated way- 
farer. For them there is no such thing 
as hospitality. Hence special provision 
had to be made to meet their needs. 
Three different stages of civilization are 
represented in the methods devised by 
the Orientals for the entertainment of 
travellers. The first stage is represented 
by hospitality, that virtue of all primitive 
peoples. But civilization advances, 
the desire for privacy in one’s home in- 
creases, the stranger is regarded as an 
intruder, and the eagerness to entertain 
him abates. At this stage tribes begin 
to make some sort of provision for the 
entertainment of the stranger within the 
gates of the village or the encampment. 
Hence arise the selamlik and the mus- 
safir oda. The second step in the pro- 
vision for the lodgment of strangers is 
taken when a village combines to build 
a separate but unpretentious and wholly 
unfurnished house for the shelter of the 
guests of the village. 

A third kind of provision for travellers 
is observable in cities and desert places, 
where the municipality or munificent in- 
dividuals (usually reigning sovereigns) 
build a pretentious house, which may be 
regarded as the immediate parent of the 
modern hotel. When located in cities 
this building is called a khan—a word 
said to be connected with khonak, the 
name applied to the government-house in 
cities. The Tatar word khan, originally 
the title of sovereigns (e. g., Genghis 
Khan), but now usurped by common peo- 
ple, seems to be of different origin, 
though on that point I speak with dif- 


as 
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In desert the khan is 
more properly called karwan-serai,—the 
original of our caravansary. The karwan- 
serai is usually much larger than the 
city khan; often, indeed, its dimensions 
are such that it can give shelter to hun- 
dreds of animals, their burdens, cara- 
vaneers, and the merchants who accom- 
pany their wares while in transit. This 
distinction khan and karwan- 
serai I believe to be theoretically correct, 
but it does not hold good in Turkey, 
where the term khan is applied to all 
hostelries, whether in the 


fidence. places 


between 


country or 
the city. 

The plan of the karwan-serai is vir- 
tually the same in all cases, namely, a 
spacious tetragonal court enclosed by 
dead, doorless, and windowless walls, in 


which there is but one opening for in- 
gress and egress in the shape of a lofty 
portal archway, which on oceasion is very 
pretentious and imposing, as may be seen 
from the accompanying picture of Sultan 


Khan. Such a karwan-serai is practical- 


SULTAN KHAN IN LYCAONIA 


ly, and was intended to be, a fortress to 
protect travellers marauding but 
It is always of 
whereas the city khan has 


from 
wingless night-hawks. 

one story, 
two stories. 

On entering the portal of such a one 

storied karwan-serai we find ourselves 
within a roofless and, because of the uses 
for which it was intended, spacious court, 
round whose four sides runs an. arcade 
forming a series of isolated apartments 
of considerable size. Each of these 
apartments is surrounded on three sides 
by dead walls, but the fourth side, which 
In these 
areade recesses the travellers cook, eat, 
and sleep by the side of their most valu- 
able wares. Completely hidden from 
view behind these arcades are spacious 
stables, intended for the shelter of ani- 
mals in rainy or cold weather, but when 
the weather is fine the animals are tied 
to hitching-rings in the court. Four 
doorways lead to these stables, one at 
each corner of the court. The stables 


faces the great court, is open. 
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are unventilated, and receive light only 
from the doorways. In the great karwan- 
serais of lower Mesopotamia there is an- 
other feature which I have nof seen else- 
where in the Orient. It consists of great 
quadrangular platforms of solid masonry 
in the open court. They are about four 
feet high, and serve as a place on which 
to deposit for the night the packs of the 
animals. Hitching-rings are sunk into 
the vertical walls of these platforms. 
These features may be seen in the illus- 
tration on page 529, of which the photo- 
graph was taken when the building was 
practically empty. 

Nor is religion neglected in the con- 
struction of the karwan-serai. In the 
picture referred to one may see the 
kublah which gives the direction of 
Mecea and is used for the eall to 
prayer. It is located at one end of 
the court platforms, being slightly ele- 
vated above them. In the illustration 
(a photograph of Mahaweel Khan _ be- 
tween Baghdad and Babylon) we notice 
another common characteristic of the 
karwan-serai, namely, the isolated cham- 
ber on the roof immediately over the 
great portal entrance. This is the cham- 
ber set aside for the lodgment of persons 
of distinction, and especially for the 
ladies of a harem. Stairways immediate- 
ly inside the portal lead to this chamber 
of honor and to the roof over the arcades 
anc the stables coneealed behind them. 
During the heated period travellers are 
glad to sleep on the roof, unless their 
stuff is so valuable that it is the part of 
wisdom to stay with it. The thermometer 
registers 117° Fahr., which makes a house 
intolerable both by day and by night. 
By day people live in cellars; by night 
on the roofs of their houses—an in- 
heritance from the Babylonians, and a 
reminiscence from the hanging gardens 
of Babylon. 

The karwan-serai is in charge of one 
or more keepers (khanjees), who are 
usually obliging and eager to make the 
foreigner as comfortable as may be. The 
modern hotel is built in the hope of 
making money thereby, but unlike it the 
karwan-serai owes its existence to relig- 
ious, charitable, or semieleemosynary mo- 
tives; but as it undertakes to furnish its 
guests with nothing but safety, shelter, 
and water, travellers must needs bring 
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everything else with them, even cha: 
coal for cooking their food. Thoug 
no charges are made, the khanjees ex 
pect and usually receive a_backshees! 
proportionate to the services rendered 
They are not there “for their health,” 
but precisely because of the expected 
backsheesh. 

Shortly after dark the great doors of 
the entrance-portal are closed and secured 
by powerful chains: it is then that th 
karwan-serai has become for the nonce 
a fortress, behind whose massive, window 
less walls the traveller may sleep in se- 
curity from invasion from without. But 
within, an army of creeping things is 
astir and girded for war throughout the 
livelong night. 

We are informed by Xenophon that 
Cyrus was the first to build caravansaries 
at the relay-stations along the royal 
postal-roads. Many of the places men- 
tioned in the Peutinger Table, in the 
Antonine and Jerusalem Itineraries, were 
certainly mere karwan-serais, whose only 
inhabitants were the men employed by 
government to look after the welfare of 
the relays of horses, while possible tray- 
ellers had to take pot-luck, then as now. 
These stationes have all disappeared, and 
so must all karwan-serais fall into decay 
with the lapse of years, no matter how 
well built originally. For, being charita- 
ble institutions, they have no revenues 
from travellers, and in most cases no 
endowment fund was provided by their 
pious founders for maintenance or re- 
pairs. Repairs, therefore, are never 
made: Kismet holds full sway here as 
in everything else Oriental. But for- 
tunately the karwan-serais, having been 
honestly and massively built, may be used 
for centuries without repairs, and indeed 
they continue to be used for other cen- 
turies after they have actually fallen 
into a ruinous condition. 

This fact is evidenced by the magnif- 
icent ruins of Sultan Khan (Royal Khan), 
pictured on page 535, which is still used 
in spite of the.fact that for one or two 
centuries (since the trade-route changed) 
it has been a ruin crumbling to its ap- 
proaching fall. The Arabie inscription 
on the magnificent portal states that the 
khan was built by order of Alau-ed-din, 
the eleventh and last of the Seljuk sultans 
of Iconium. It reads: “The exalted 
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Sultan Alau-ed-din, great King of Kings, 
{aster of the Necks of Nations, Lord of 
ie Kings of Arabia and Persia, Sultan 
f the Territories of God, Alaudunyva Wa 
ed-din Abd-ul-Fath, Com- 
of the Faithful, 
rdered the building of 
blessed khan the 
month of Rejeb in the 
year 662 a.u.” (1264 a.p.) 

Sultan Khan 
thirty miles west of Arche- 
the 
waste known in antiquity 
as the Axylon, 
as the Lycaonian 
though the 
dantly productive wherever 


I 1ander 


his in 


lies about 


lais, in arid, treeless 


and now 
desert, 
abun- 


1s 


soil 


there is a supply of water. 


wom | ope 7ROOY. 


It was the presence of wa- 
that caused the khan 
built its actual 
and this water makes 
it possible for the inhabit- 
of the vil- 
lage to eke out a miserable 
chietly 
flocks of fat- 

In a thrift- 
less, insufficient way they 
make 


their 


ter 


to be on 


AOerey 


site, 


Oe ee 


ants wretched 


Le oo ee 


existence, gained 
from their 
tailed sheep. 
some provision for 


flocks the 


time when nature is dead; 


against 


and nature is dead in mid- 
summer as well as in mid- 
winter in parts of Asia 
Minor. This attempt at 
provident provision is evi- 
denced by the pitiful heaps 
of hay stored on the roofs 
the 
The 
village 
striking 

the noble 

to whose side it clings. 
On passing through the 

portal of Sultan Khan, we see at once that 
we have before us a marked deviation 
from the type of karwan-serai described 
above, though the essential feature of the 
tetragonal court is maintained. The khan 
is divided into two distinct parts. The 
front and larger half, which surrounds 
the open court, adapts the karwan-serai 
to the colder climate of Lycaonie. The 
areades for the accommodation of trav- 


of the houses, out of 
reach of animals. 
poverty - stricken 

con- 


ruin 


presents a 
trast with 


GRAND 


ellers have disappeared. On one side we 
find a series of chambers varying much 
All of them are windowless, and 


light ventilation 


in size, 


receive no or except 
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through the small doors. They impress 
one as having been intended for the safe- 


keeping of prisoners or harems rather 


than for the accommodation of travellers. 
However, on the opposite side of the open 
court 
communicating 


there is a series of lofty inter- 
areades, in which the 
packs of the animals found protection 
from rain. These areades, like their fel- 
Mesopotamian khans, are open 


lows in 











STRANGERS’ 


on the side facing the court, but they 
give ample protection against the pre- 
vailing storms. In the centre of the 
open court stands a kublah, which rests 
on four square pillars, and is supported 
by two groined arches that intersect at 
right angles. 

In the western wall of the open court 
(see page 533) and in a direct line with 
the grand entrance-portal there is another, 
almost equally magnificent, portal, which 
gives access to a completely roofed annex. 
The roof was supported by a series of 
very lofty arches, above which rises a 
circular tower intended for purposes of 
ventilation. This great roofed annex was 
the stable, which was certainly comfort- 
able both in the cold winter and in the 
hot summer. At any rate, thanks to the 
massive walls, I found the temperature 
of the stable cool and grateful on the 7th 
of July, the day I spent in measuring 
the mighty building. Perhaps both the 
stable and the stable doorway are the 
most splendid ever built. The huge ven- 
tilation-tower acted as a chimney, and 
would keep the air of the stable pure even 
when hundreds of animals were penned 
therein. The stable has absolutely no 
light except through the one door and 
ventilation-tower. An ugly hole has been 


QUARTERS IN 


SOUTHERN MESOPOTAMIA 


made by the ruthless village barbarians 
in the rear end of the stable, which is 
now used as a sheepfold—perhaps the 
most magnificent one in existence. 

The Seljuk sultans built many karwan 
serais at intervals along the great trad 
routes all over their empire. Most of 
them are now in utter ruin, while others, 
especially those in Cappadocia about 
Cwsarea-Mazaca, may still be used. But 
none of had such gigantic pro 
portions nor such architectural beauty as 
Sultan Khan. 

The khan (a view of 
which is reproduced on page 531) is th 
pitiful descendant of the lordly karwan- 
serai of former days. It retains the open 
court, and adds a second story. Good 
specimens may be seen in Kerbela, Da- 
mascus, Ushak, and elsewhere. In them 
the upper story is devoted to entirely un 
furnished living-apartments, while the 
lower story is reserved for animals and 
the men who think it wise to stay by their 
stuff. Around the four interior 
of the second story runs a roofed gallery, 
from which doors lead to each sleeping 
apartment. The dead exterior walls and 
windowless sleeping-rooms stil tell of a 
state of society in which no one feels 
secure against robbery in some shape or 


them 


modern city 


sides 
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ther. Life on the gallery is bustling 
id picturesque: it is a kind of “ sample- 
om,” where travelling traders exhibit 
elr wares; there, too, one removes the 
tains of travel and suffers immolation 
the hands of the peripatetic barber; 
ere it is that all culinary functions are 
erformed, and there the antikajee tries 
“do up” the innocent archeologist. 
The illustration last referred to may 
rve to show the difference between 
he karwan-serai of Mesopotamia or 
Sultan Khan and the unspeakable 
khan in modern’ second-rate cities 
f Asia Minor. It is a view of the 
khan in Malatia (the ancient Melitene) 
n Cataonia. The open court, being a 
necessity, is found in all of them. The 
two stories of the city khan are there, 
too, but all glory has departed. In the 
uurt may be seen specimens of the so- 
illed Cireassian wagons—i. e., spring- 
ss wagons, such as were unknown in the 
dominions of the Sultan until the advent 
of the Cireassian, who, being a Mussul- 
man, fled from annexation by Russia. 
The country about Malatia has a super- 
abundance of water, and being also in- 
tensely fertile, it produces trees with 
luxuriant foliage. Among fruit-trees the 


} 


apricot and the white-berried mulberry 
flourish, their fruit being dried and 
shipped to all parts of Asia Minor. The 
city is embowered in gardens—a delight- 
ful feature not often to be observed in 
Asia Minor. The photograph was taken 
in 1884 and in a period of profound 
peace, when no one could foresee that 
the court of this khan was to be the scene 
of a hideous massacre. During the 
troubles some years ago the Armenians 
of the region of Zeitun, two hundred in 
number, were imprisoned in this very 
khan under the pretext of protecting 
them from harm, but really in order to 
butcher them leisurely in the court as 
so many penned-up pigs. 

The picture on page 536 will serve 
to give an idea of the strangers’ chamber 
among the nomadic Arabs of southern 
Babylonia. It is quite a gorgeous affair, 
and whatever its discomforts may be, at 
all events it does protect its guests from 
the chill blasts that search the dead level 
of the plain of lower Mesopotamia. 

In such countries the best karwan- 
serai is the one which travellers erect 
each night for themselves—a tent, in 
which one may find privacy, comfort, 
and comparative freedom from vermin. 
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BY MARGARET LEE ASHLEY 


IKE little birds among the eaves, 
That care not how the weather grieves, 
But plume and preen and spread their wings 
With soft, contented twitterings ;— 
So sheltered I,—so safe and warm 
I hardly hear the outside storm. 


Like little boats that float and float, 

Through summer days, in some remote 

And lily-padded harbor, far 

From where rough winds and shipping are;— 
So floats my life—becalmed, content, 
In thy deep love’s environment. 


So safe am I!—and yet—and yet— 
Do little anchored boats forget? 

Or does the past sweep back in dreams 
Of foam and spray and whitecap gleams ?— 
And do they wake, and tug—and then 
Slacken their ropes and sleep again? 
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OTHING in my long diplomatic 
career has given me a more sen- 


sible satisfaction than my ap- 
pointment as Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of Regalia. This flourishing state, 
as most of my readers are doubtless aware, 
occupies that exact position in the map 
of Europe most liable to remarkable and 
romantic 


occurrences, surpassing even 
the far-famed Ruritania or the terri- 
tories of Prince Otto. But my own 
curiosity was chiefly excited by the 


speculations that were rife concerning 
the character and policy of the young 
King who had just ascended the Regalian 
throne—a monarch of whom TI heard it 
confidentially asserted in a London club 
that his education had been modelled 
on that of Marcus Aurelius, and his 
policy would probably be inspired by the 
example of the third Napoleon. 

It was immediately after hearing this 
promising account that my eye caught 
the graceful figure of Count Seraphin 
Zonnbiem, who happened at that moment 
to be entering the room. 





ESCORT Of 


The Hereditary Cleaner 
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“Ah, Zonnbiem!” I eried. 
the very man I wint to see. 
to Regalia next week.” 

“Regalia?” said he, with an 
great indifference. 

“That is your native land, is it not?” 
I asked. 

“T believe it is,” he smiled; “ but for 
Heaven’s sake, my dear Fugle, don’t ask 
me for any information about it! I feel 
bored already by the very mention of 
the name.” 

“You never live there?” 

“Live in Regalia! I live in the world; 
I do what amuses me—and they still 
talk of a nobleman’s duties in Regalia: 
figurez-vous!” 

And with a gesture of simulated horror 
the Count turned.towards the card-room. 

“Then I shall not see you there?” I 
asked, as he left me. 

“Tf the whim seizes me, you may see 
me in Timbuctoo—or even in church,” 
he laughed. 

Little thinking how soon and under 
what strange circumstances I was to meet 


“You are 


I am going 














HIS EXCELLENCY BARON 





THE 





Count Seraphin again, I took my de- 
parture for Regalia a week later, and 
arrived in the capital city of Biingen late 
in the evening, to find the town still 
en féte in honor of his Majesty’s corona- 
tion, which had taken place a few days 
previously. At the station I was met 
by an officer of the Guards, with an escort 
of soldiers suitable to my rank and mis- 
sion. Lieutenant Adolph von Gammel- 
stein, as this officer was called, proved 
an obliging and agreeable young gentle- 
man, and as our carriage pushed its way 
through the dense crowds who had come 
out to enjoy the decorations and illumi- 
nations, he said to me: 

“THis Majesty gave orders that no ex- 
pense was to be spared to make his coro- 
nation impressive and memorable. He 
believes that the loyalty of his subjects 
will be much increased when they are 
presented with the bill for this daz- 
sling spectacle.” 

“ Evidently he is a discerning and en- 
lightened prince,” I replied. 

“THe must be,” said he. 

My curiosity was roused by this some- 
what ambiguous—or at least guarded— 
inswer and the tone in which it was made, 
but with an admirable sense of discipline 
my conductor courteously evaded all 
further inquiries concerning his royal 
master, and very shortly we arrived at 


VON SPANK WAS ANNOUNCED 








the magnificent mansion destined for 
my residence. 

Visibly pleased with the gratification 
I expressed, Lieutenant von Gammelstein 
hade me good night and withdrew; but 
it was not to leave me alone for long, for 
very shortly afterwards his Excellency 
the Baron von Spank, Vice-Chancellor 
of Regalia, was announced. This emi- 
nent statesman was at that time seventy- 
eight vears of age—or possibly seventy- 
nine; I cannot be perfectly certain which, 

vet I could see at once that his spirit 
was as high and his intellect as acute 
as those of many of our own politicians 
of his age and eminence. Out of com- 
pliment to my country he was dressed 
in the uniform of an English admiral, 
and the heartiness of his weleome was 
modelled, he afterwards told me, on what 
he had heard of our national gayety 
and charm. 

After we had exchanged the customary 
compliments I ventured to express my 
growing desire to learn something 
of his young monarch, King Fido 
the Fourteenth. 

“T myself have but a very brief ac- 
quaintance with his Majesty,” said he. 
“T saw him for the first time at his 
coronation.” 

“You fill me with curiosity!” IT ex- 
claimed. “It sounds almost incredible.” 
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“Tis late Majesty, King Fido the 
Thirteenth,” explained the Baron, “ held 
the most original and admirable views 
on all with sover- 
eignty, and one of these was that the 
life frequently led by an heir presumptive 
is an exceedingly bad preparation for 
the duties and responsibilities of mon- 
archy. Accordingly he kept his son Fido 
in the very strictest seclusion from his 
birth upwards, supplying him with the 
best tutors and the most hygienic diet, 
but entirely prohibiting any admixture 
with or contamination from the world. 
Up to the day he came to the throne he 
had seen no women and only nine men 
in the whole course of his life.” 
“And may I ask old 
said. 

“ Thirty-five last month.” 

“What!” I cried. 

“ Yes,” said the Vice-Chancellor. 
is unusual, is it not? Jut, on 
other hand, think of all the 
he must have learned! TI assure 


matters connected 


how he is?” 


“ It 
the 
things 
you 


we anticipate the very best results from 
this experiment.” 
“What has he learned?” I inquired. 


“As much as possible of everything; 
except of course such studies as would 
wake indecorous or unsuitable desires and 
ideas. His reading has been carefully 
selected to avoid such a_ catastrophe. 
Thus the last volume but one of the 
Encyclopedia Regalia had to be removed 
from his library, as it contained articles 
on ‘Sapho’ and ‘Socialism.’ But you 
will see him for yourself to-morrow: in 
the mean time, my dear Sir Hugo, I 
must bid you good night.” 

As ean readily be imagined, this con- 
versation filled me with even greater 
curiosity than ever to meet this remark- 
able prince. On the next morning my 
desire was gratified. I was conducted 
by von Spank to one of his private apart- 
ments, and there for the first time had 
the gratification of seeing and conversing 
with Fido the Fourteenth. Profound as 
are my feelings of respect for royalty 
(in which I yield to nobody), I cannot 
say that I was so much impressed with 
his Majesty at the first glance as I after- 
wards beeame on a fuller knowledge of 
his character. In figure he was short 
and inclined towards stoutness, while 
his countenance, though open and kindly, 
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could searcely be termed handsome in th 
usual sense. Moreover, his secluded wa 
of life was hardly calculated to stimulat 
a young man to embellish nature by thy 
aid of art and array his person to thi 
greatest advantage. I do not wish t 
lay emphasis on these points, though | 
cannot help noting them. 

His Majesty’s mind, I found, was 
stored with the most amazing quantities 
of both facts and theories, while his prin 
ciples were the loftiest imaginable. So 
far no breath of worldly wisdom, much 
less of cynicism, had come to ruffle his 
ideals, and with the utmost candor and 
simplicity he discoursed to me on tl 
whole duty of a king. Of this conversa 
tion that morning I shall, however, only 
quote such portions as bore upon thie 
dramatic incident I am about to narrate. 

“This is an almost ideal kingdom,” 
said his Majesty, in reply to some ob- 
servation of mine. “ Everything is ar- 
ranged on the best principles. 
offices of state are hereditary, or practical- 
ly hereditary, that they are always in the 
hands of the best men possible.” 

“Toes that invariably follow, 
Majesty ?” T ventured to ask. 

“Of course,” he replied. “Is it not 
evident that a thing must be much better 
and much more conscientiously done by a 
man whose ancestors have always been 
in the habit of doing it? That is my 
own idea, founded on thirty-five years’ 
secluded study, and T think it is an 
improvement even on Darwin’s. He says 
most things are hereditary; I say still 
more things ought to be.” 

His Majesty paused to receive my con- 
gratulations. Having respectfully ten- 
dered them, I further ventured to suggest, 

“Your Majesty, then, assumes that 
your hereditary office-bearers inherit both 
conscience and ability ?” 

“Naturally. A nobleman—as most of 
mine are—would be ashamed to hold a 
position without doing the work to the 
very best of his ability. That is so, 
Baron von Spank?” 

“Your Majesty, I trust, cannot be mis- 
taken,” replied the Vice-Chancellor dis- 
creetly. 

“In any case,” said King Fido, “! 
shall see that they do it. Fido insists 
upon every man doing his duty—an im- 
provement on somebody else’s idea.” 


So many 


your 





THE 


After again complimenting his Majes- 
on the felicity of his utterances, my 
idience end, and I with- 
ew, greatly gratified by my reception. 


came to an 


Here follow in the original memoirs 


) more passages of Sir Hugo Fugl ’s 


on 
d King Fido in particular, which, with 


servations sovereignty in general 
| deference to that distinguished diplo- 
atist, we take the liberty of omitting. ] 
A few days later I was pleasantly sur 
sed to find the ecard of Count Seraphin 


J 


nnbiem left at my residence, and as | 
| known him intimately when he was 
London, | hastened to 
Furthermore, I 
one of the 
Regalia, and descended from a particular- 


] 


ng in return 


s call. 


m to be 


remembered 
wealthiest nobles in 


ancient house, so I was sure that any 
ttentions I had shown him in England 
would be amply repaid now. 

arriving at his hotel I found that 
he and his retinue occupied the whole 
of the first floor, and that he had for- 
tunately just emerged from his 
Turkish bath, and 
ready to receive me 


gOn 


would be 
within a 
The inter- 
his 
and 
included 
women 


quarter of an hour. 
val | spent in 
collection of 
photographs, 


examining 
miniatures 
which 

most of the handsomest 
in Europe, who had at one time 
r other succumbed to his at- 
These delightful 
always carried with 
the 
recent conquests in his bedroom, 
and displaying the rest for the 
admiration of his 


tractions. 
trophies he 
keeping most 


I im, seven 


envy and 
friends. 


When at last 


tered, he greeted 


the Count en- 

me with the 
well-bred cordiality so character- 
istic of him. In spite of the 
extraordinary which, 
as | attended 
him, was at 


successes 
have said, had 
Count Zonnbiem 
that time little more than twen- 
ty-five of age; though 
suggestion of fashion- 
able ennut in his voice and man- 
ner you would probably have 
taken him for more. He had 
a beautifully pink and white 


years 
from a 
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complexion, hair that was almost golden 
trained to 
white 


in its brightness and wave 


naturally over a_ low forehead, 
small and elegant hands and feet, and a 
soft and melodious voice. It is needless 
to say that these natural advantages were 
enhanced by the employment of the best 
tailors and the the most 
fastidious taste. 

He spoke the most 


and not only so, 


exercise of 


perfect English; 
he had even acquired 
our manners and idioms to the life, which 
doubtless was what made him so popular 
wherever he went. 

“ Ah, 


really 


said, “so 


my dear Fugle,” he 


you have come to bore yourself 
in Biingen ?” 


“T have my diplomatic duties,” I 


“ 


told 
him. Sut what has brought you from 
London in the height of the season ?” 

“T left,” he replied, “partly because 
| was satiated already. A 
marchioness, and a prima donna all at 


duchess, a 


once is really rather too much of a 


There 


my good-nature.” 


good thing. limits even to 


are 


THE HANDSOMEST WOMEN IN EUROPE 




































































































































































































































I admitted that this was indeed ex- 
pecting a good deal from a young man. 

“There is also ancther reason,” he 
continued, carelessly: “I have come to 
exercise my privileges as Hereditary 
Cleaner to the Regalian Court.” 

“ May I ask what are the duties—and 
the privileges of this office?” I inquired, 
with a smile. 

He laughed in the agreeably modest 
way I have frequently noted in young 
men who affect to underrate what they 
value highly. 

“The office of Hereditary Cleaner—or, 
in full, Window-Cleaner—to the Kings 
of Regalia was instituted about the time 
when windows were first invented,” he 
replied, “and it has always been in my 
family. In those barbarous times we 
used, I believe, to actually superintend 
the work, but nowadays the duties con- 
sist in cleaning one pane of glass with a 
silk handkerchief, or in default present- 
ing his Majesty with an embroidered 
duster. The privileges include the right 
to ask any woman in Regalia to dance 
without waiting for an introduction, and 
to shoot bears in the royal preserves. T 
have brought my duster with me, and T 
mean to take full advantage of my 
privileges, T assure you.” 

“Did you claim them under the late 
King?” T asked. 

“Lord! no. Old Fido’s court was too 


OVERJOYED TO SEE 


YOU, MY DEAR COUNT!’ 





devilish dull, my dear fellow. I should 
have let the Hereditary Cleanership go 
to the deuce so long as he reigned. Tell 
me what sort of a man our new little 
Fido is. I hear you are a first favorite 
already. Good sportsman, is he?” 

“ Searcely in the English sense,” I an- 
swered, with that caution and respect I 
always considered it right to display even 
behind his Majesty’s back. “ He is per- 
haps a little unsophisticated, but full of 
kingly qualities, I assure you.” 

“Tf he bores me with them, I shall 
leave him,” said the Count, with a smile. 
“Tf he is amusing, I shall stay.” 

I was not present on the following 
morning when Count Zonnbiem present- 
ed himself before his Majesty, but I 
have obtained from eye-witnesses the full- 
est particulars. It appears that the 
young Count arrived at court faultlessly 
attired in the most perfectly fitting knee- 
breeches and gold-laced coat, and earry- 
ing in a jewelled box the embroidered 
duster which he intended to present to 
King Fido in lieu of service. When 
his name was announced, his Majesty 
showed the liveliest interest and pleasure. 
and before receiving him insisted on ob- 
taining the fullest particulars of the his- 
toric office he had come to claim. 

“T am overjoyed to see you, my dear 
Count,” he exclaimed when they met, at 
the same time smiling in the most gra- 


THE 


ious fashion. “ You have come not a 
noment soon, I you; it was 
nly this morning that I noticed one- 
ixteenth of an inch of dust upon several 
f the state bedroom windows. You had 
etter begin at once.” 

The Count, with a smile at what he 
msidered to be his Majesty’s pleasantry, 
bowed low, and in a neat 
speech (talking Regalian 
an Eng- 
asked his 
permission to 
hand him the duster in- 
stead. But imagine the 
unfortunate young 
nobleman’s feelings when 


too assure 


with agreeable 


lish 


M ajesty’s 


accent) 


his Majesty peremptorils 
refused to accept it! 

“Ts this the 
would do me 
he asked. 
me a 


f 


ior 


way you 


service ¢” 
“ Handing 
duster in 


all the 


family 


return 
privileges 
have 
centuries—and 
with 
their 


your en 
joyed for 
the win- 


present 


especially 


dows 
state!” 

“Does your Majesty, 
then, require me, Count 
Seraphin Zonnbiem, to 
clean a pane of glass 
with a silk handker- 
chief?’ exclaimed the 
Count. 

“T expect you to clean 
thoroughly 
in the palace 
quires ” 

“But, your Majesty, that 
the The office 
merely honorary for centuries.” 

“When your ancestors first undertook 
this duty, there was no mention of any- 
thing honorary,” replied the King, “ and 
I am astonished that a perfectly healthy 
young man like you should make such 
an excuse.” 


in 


every 
that 


pane ' 
re- 
has never 


been custom. has been 


And thereupon he commanded two gen- 
tlemen ushers to conduct the Count to 
the state bedrooms and provide him with 
the implements necessary for his hon- 
orable employment. 

“To think of my Hereditary Cleaner 
refusing to clean!” he said to the 
von Spank. 
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The hapless Count had already turned 
to the Vice-Chancellor for assistance, but 
unluckily von Spank happened to nurse 
a private grievance against the house of 
Zonnbiem, which rendered him suddenly 
blind to Seraphin’s imploring glances, 
and without ado the Hereditary 
Cleaner was hurried off to do his duty 


more 


VN 


TO MEET THE CouUNT RaAsseL-DASSEL 


for the first time in three hundred and 
fifty years. 

Armed with a pail of water, an assort- 
ment of serviceable dusters, and a patent 
apparatus for preventing window-clean- 
ers from falling into the area, this noble 
of seventy-two quarterings and the po- 
litest upbringing in Europe was left to 
the company of his own reflections and 
thirty-nine sheets of soiled glass eight 
feet by five in dimensions. 

In a short time, however, he heard a 
great bustle coming along the corridors, 
and presently his Majesty, accompanied 
by several officers of state and a com- 
pany of life-guards, round on a 
tour of inspection. 


came 
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“Ts this all you know about clean- 
ing windows?’ exclaimed the King, af- 
ter an indignant glance at the partially 
wiped pane of glass. 

“If it please your Majesty, I am un- 
used to this form of labor,” said the 
Count, in a haughty tone. 

“To what kind are you used, then?” 
asked the King. 

The Count reflected for a moment. 

“T can ride, your Majesty, and play 
bridge,” he replied; “ and if your Majesty 
would allow me to supervise the royal 
tailors I am certain my experience would 
be useful.” 

“Your experience of riding or of 
bridge?” asked the King. 

“My taste, I mean,” answered the 
Count. 

es But you profess to clean windows,” 
insisted his Majesty, “just as I profess 
to govern this kingdom. Well, I am gov- 
erning it, and you have got to clean 
these windows.” 

“Will your Majesty direct me how 
to perform this honorable duty?’ said 
the Count. 





“ THERE IS NO PANE OF GLASS BETWEEN 








“ Certainly,” replied his Majesty, wit 
perfect simplicity and candor. “ Tal 
off your coat to begin with. You cann 
work in a gold-laced coat like that.” 

And the Count, with, I fear, a ruefu 
air, removed his coat. 
as 
sistance,” suggee sted the Vice-Chancel| 
“Your Majesty might spare a practic 
housemaid 

“ Send one immediately,” said his Ma 
esty, with royal generosity. “ And no 
Count Zonnbiem, you will have : 
excuse.” 


“ Possibly the Count requires som 


Now, it so happened that Gretche 
Kopp, the maid who was sent to assist 
the Count, was not only of an unusually 
attractive appearance, but possessed 
heart so warmly susceptible to the attra: 
tions of the opposite sex that on severa 
occasions she had only been able to re 
tain her position in the royal household 
through the influence of gentlemen 
court, whose names I shall not mention, 
and through her own solemn promises t: 
be good. 

The Count speedily found his labors 
lightened in the most aston 
ishing way, while Gretchen 
would have serubbed all day 
in order to remain in the com 
pany of so fine a gentleman. 
As I do not profess to know 
what passed between these fel 
low laborers, I shall now r 
turn to my own share in this 
romantie adventure. 

Hardly had I entered thi 
palace that morning when | 
happened to meet the Count 
Rassel-Dassel, who forthwith 
gave me a most entertaining 
and ludicrous account of what 
had befallen his fellow noble- 
man; though I could see that 
he was not a little apprehen- 
sive that his own neglect of 
some hereditary duty might by 
chance be discovered. 

“Remember, my dear Sir 
Hugo, not a word to his Maj- 
esty about the absurd condi 
tion of washing the feet of ten 
beggars a year, on which I 
hold the lands of Rassel!” he 


said to me as we parted, and 


THEM " as my discretion would place 
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n under some obligation to myself, I right, and that I shall come away with 
mised to make no allusion. 


an entirely favorable impression of the 


His Majesty, I found, was willing, even young man, who, | am sure, is in any 


xious, to discuss the incident. case a most modest and virtuous noble- 

“Did you ever hear of anything so man, and likely to become in time one of 
. . - . 

posterous as a man refusing to per- the brightest ornaments of my court.” 


m his hereditary duty?” 


ver have, and I have 

ad a great many books 

a great many subjects.” 

I did not ask his Maj- 

ty whether he had also 

et a great many men, 
ut I endeavored to Say 

hat I could on the 
Count’s. behalf, pointing 
ut his youth, his lack of 
experience in performing 
his funetions, and the 
demoralizing influence of 
his residence in other 
countries ruled by less 
capable and conscientious 
sovereigns. This last 
argument seemed to af- 
feet the King consider- 
ably. 

“That is certainly 
true,” he admitted. “I 
suppose few monarchs 
have spent thirty - five 
years in complete seclu- 
sion studying the theory 
of life from the best au- 
thorities. And of course 
that is the only way to 
learn.” 

“There is no other way 
exactly like — I agreed. 


he said. “I Accordingly he led me to a turret win 





* TRAITOR!" CRIED HIS MAJESTY 


“Well,” he said, “if the Count Zonn- dow in the royal bedchamber, from which, 
biem performs his task well, I shall be without being observed himself, the King 


inclined to overlook his 


unwillingness could command a view of all the other 


to undertake it, in consideration solely windows on that side of the palace. 
of his misfortune in not having enjoyed This turret, I was told, had been added 


t} 
ple before.” 


e benefit of my influence and exam- to the bedchamber by one of King 


Fido’s predecessors with this particular 


“Tf your Majesty could see the ardor intention. 

which I am sure the Count is throwing “Ah!” said his Majesty, with a smile 
into his work, I am convinced you would of satisfaction. “There they are; hard 
regard him more leniently,” I suggested. at work, evidently.” 

Nothing, surely, could have been more dis- I also perceived the Count and his as- 
interested than the spirit in which I made _ sistant, but my conclusion was somewhat 
this remark; but unluckily the best in- different from his Majesty’s, and had it 
tentions do not always insure the hap- been possible I should have either sig- 


piest results, even in court circles. 


nalled to the Count or persuaded his 


“Let us go and have a look at him,” Majesty to withdraw, content with his 
said his Majesty. “I believe you are first impression. The fair Gretchen was 
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seated on the window-sill, with her back 
towards us, while the Count stood within 
the room; and whatever they were doing, 
they were certainly not removing the 
dust from the royal glass. 

“T cannot see exactly the system on 
which they are working,” said the King, 
who, owing to the severity of his stud- 
ies, had become a little short-sighted, 
“but apparently he is cleaning the 
inside and the maid the outside of the 
pane; a very excellent arrangement, I 
should say.” 

His Majesty felt in his pocket for his 
spectacles, and for a moment I hoped 
that the unfortunate Count was saved. 

“T have forgotten my spectacles,” he 
exclaimed. 

“ Allow me to go and fetch them,” I 
cried, but the next instant he drew the 
silver case from an inner pocket. 

“T thought I could not possibly have 
mislaid them,” said he. “I am _ par- 
ticular in these matters—as an absolute 
sovereign ought to be. What!” 

He paused in petrified astonishment, 
and then in a deep, deliberate voice said, 

“Sir Hugo, there is no pane of glass 
between them.” 

“Ts your Majesty certain ?” 

“Perfectly; the lower sash is raised 
as high as it will go. They cannot, 
then, be cleaning the window. What are 
they doing?” 

“At this distance by. my own eye- 
sight—” I began, but his Majesty had 
now no longer any need to ask. 

“His arm is round her—both arms!” 
he cried. “He is giving her—is that 
what is called a kiss, Sir Hugo?” 

“Only a kiss, your Majesty,” I as- 
sured him. 

“Only!” he exclaimed, and with a 
gesture of horror turned from the window. 

Hitherto, as I have previously stated, 
King Fido had remained entirely ig- 
norant of the other sex; and even now, 
when he had mixed for a fortnight with 
the world, his innocence remained as com- 
plete and his principles as uncompromis- 
ing as his austere father had intended 
they always should. Whether or not the 
spectacle of the amorous Count’s em- 
braces disturbed the serenity of this vir- 
tue, and thereby provoked his Majesty’s 
resentment to an even higher pitch, I 
cannot pretend to say. Certainly his 


exasperation knew no bounds, and I eve: 
trembled for my friend’s neck. 

Summoning a strong escort of courtiers 
and life-guards, as well as the Vic 
Chancellor and the royal executioner. 
his Majesty bade us all remove our shoes 
in order that Count Zonnbiem might bx 
convicted by as many witnesses as pos 
sible, and placing himself at our head, 
he advanced, with his sword drawn, to- 
wards the state bedrooms. 

“T warn you, gentlemen,” he said to 
us in a whisper, as we paused outside in 
the corridor, “ you will probably witness 
something very wicked and very revolt- 
ing, but you may support your resolu- 
tion by the thought that your sovereign 
shares these trials with you.” 

Pushing the door gently open, he did 
indeed reveal such a spectacle as a pru 
dent man would not show to a too young 
and imaginative daughter; yet I fear his 
Majesty was a trifle disappointed that 
it did not produce more potent symptoms 
of horror among his retinue. 

For the houvsemaid Gretchen was 
seated upon the Count Seraphin Zonn- 
biem’s knee. 

“Traitor!” cried his Majesty, in a for- 
midable voice, while with a scream of 
alarm Gretchen threw herself down before 
him—this time upon her own knees. 

“Wicked young man, have you no 
sense of sin?” demanded the King of the 
unfortunate Count. 

Truly the Hereditary Cleaner showed 
sufficient embarrassment, though whether 
this was more owing to the stings of 
conscience or to the unannounced pres- 
ence of so many spectators I shall 
leave to the judgment of such of my 
readers as have been placed in simi- 
lar predicaments. 

“You have been guilty of the most 
immoral and traitorous conduct I have 
ever witnessed,” continued his Majesty. 
“ What have you to say for yourself?” 

“Only that your Majesty’s experience 
must have been extremely limited,” re- 
plied the Count, who apparently could 
not yet realize fhe full gravity of his 
position. 

“Tt is sufficient,” said the King, stern 
ly, “ to tell me that I am speaking to the 
basest and most abandoned of mankind.” 

“Pardon me, your Majesty,” inter- 
rupted the Vice-Chancellor, with a great 















rue 


r of gravity, “but perhaps you mis- 

idge the Count. It is possible that he 
ruly loves this maiden.” 

“Would he do—er—that if he did?” 
sked the King, with a simplicity that, 
hough highly becoming, seemed to some- 

hat disconcert the Baron. 

“T appeal to Sir Hugo Fugle,” he re- 
lied. 

‘T am the last man to come to for any 
direct information on such a point,” I 
nswered, “but I understand that it 
night then be permissible.” 

“T am satisfied with your assurance,” 
said his Majesty; and then, turning to 
the Count, “Do you love this girl, 
Count Zonnbiem ?” 

“ Love?” exclaimed the Count. “ Real- 
ly, your Majesty, it is absurd to talk of 
love between a young man of birth and 
fashion and a girl of that station!” 

“Then why did you do what you did?” 
asked the King. 

“Tt is my custom,” replied the Count, 
defiantly. 

At this Gretchen burst into tears. 

“What is the matter?” cried his 
Majesty, who had never witnessed such 
a phenomenon before and was naturally 
taken considerably back. 

“ Possibly she loves the Count,” sug- 
vested the Vice-Chancellor. 

“T sineerely hope so, for otherwise T 
shall have her severely punished,” said 
the King. “Do you love the Count, 
young woman 2” 

“Tndeed I do, your Majesty!” cried 
Gretchen—who, I am bound to say, could 
scarcely have answered anything else af- 
ter the rather premature disclosure of his 
Majesty’s intentions. 

“Then,” said the King, turning to the 
young nobleman, “you have deceived 
this unfortunate young woman, and you 
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will have to marry her. That is the rule 
laid down in every treatise on the sub- 
ject—is it not, Baron ?” 

“Certainly, your Majesty,” replied 
the Vice-Chancellor. 

“Till be hanged if I do!” exclaimed 
the Count, impetuously. 

“You'll be hanged if you don’t,” re- 
plied the King, with perfect sincerity 
and calmness. 

On hearing these words, the royal 
executioner made an involuntary move- 
ment towards the front, and at the sight 
of this dreaded official the unfortunate 
Count realized for the first time how 
serious was the situation. 

“T implore your Majesty to spare me 
this indignity!” he cried, falling upon 
one knee. 

“Certainly,” said his Majesty, in a 
kinder tone. “T have no wish to execute 
you, and if you are married by this time 
to-morrow I shall say no more about it. 
Only, vou must get your wife to teach 
you to do your work properly.” 

“But, your Majesty, I mean—” began 
the Count. 

“Silence!” interrupted the King. “I 
was going to give you some more 
advice, and now you have driven it out 
of my head. You must now consider 
vourself under arrest until your wedding 
is over. Come, gentlemen, let us return 
to our council-chamber.” 

Two days later a paragraph appeared 
in the Biingen papers announcing that 
a marriage had been solemnized between 
Count Seraphin Zonnbiem, Hereditary 
Cleaner to his Majesty King Fido of 
Regalia, and Gretchen Kopp, daughter of 
the late Johann Kopp, blacksmith in 
Biingen; and ever since then the palace 
windows have been kept in the very best 
of order. 





















































































































































































































































American Prisoners at Dartmoor 


\ NEGLECTED 


BY JOHN 


SUPPOSE that there is no subject 
| less known to the reader of the pres- 
the those 
gallant seamen who manned and fought 


ent day than history of 
our ships, and who were taken prisoners 
and carried to England during the 
of 1812. 


These prisoners were at 


war 


first confined 
in hulks, generally old line-of-battle ships, 
cut down to suit the purpose, and anchor- 
ed at a the On 
entering the hulk each man was examined 
health, and rating. 
The officers were allowed parole, and all 
having the rank of commander and first 
lieutenant of privateers of fourteen guns, 


distance from shore. 


as to citizenship, 


or of captains and first mates of merchant- 
to Ashburton in 
or Reading in Berkshire, where they were 


men, were sent Devon, 
registered, and allowed by the British gov- 
ernment 1s. 6d. a day for food, lodging, 
and clothes. Their indeed 


happy compared to those who were con- 


lives were 


CHAPTER Ol 


GREENVILLE 


HISTORY 
MceNEEL 


fined in hulks or in the great war prison 
When a 
the hulks he was given on 
hammock, one bed-bag filled with straw, 
three or four pounds of flock made of 
chopped rags, and one blanket ; 
last for and a halt 
years from date of issue. The doctor's 
inspections were irregular, and unless a 


on Dartmoor. prisoner wa 


entered in 


coarse 


these were to one 


prisoner was very ill or dying he was 
kept in the hulk: if the case was very 
bad, he was removed to a hospital-ship. 

The prisoners did the work of the ship, 
and cooked their rations, which 
were one and a half pounds of coars 
bread, one-half pound of beef with bone, 
one-third ounce of salt, one-third ounce 
of barley, and turnips for 
man. This was for five days a week 
On the other days each prisoner was 
allowed pound of salt fish, one 
pound of potatoes, and one and a half 
pounds of bread. 


own 


two each 


one 
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sickness became so great, and the 
the 

twice by setting fire to the 
that on the 2d of April, IS13, all 
he prisoners in the Plymouth hulks were 


rhe 


ttempts of prisoners to escape so 
‘equent 
ulks, 

sent to the war prison on 


re red to be 


Dartmoor. There were then in the hulks 
hout 700 officers and men. Two hundred 
nd fifty constituted the first draft, and 
hey were marched the seventeen miles to 
Prinee Town, where the war prison was. 
1803 that it was decided to 


great war prison on Dartmoor 


It was in 
build the 
is one of the surest and most inaccessible 
Tor 


Royal, 1400 feet above the sea,was chosen, 


places in England. Prince Town on 
ind there upon the edge of this lonely 
Druid 
fathomable bogs, its weary waste of wind- 


with its circles, its un- 


moor, 
wept land, the prison was built. It was 
hold 10,000 


outside to 


prisoners, and 
hold a guard 


surrounded — by 


cle signed to 
with barracks 
of 2000 


men, It was 


wall, eireular in 
and 

feet 

wall, 


an outer one 
feet 
distant from 
the of 


numberless 


shape, 


mile in circumference sixteen 


high. Inside, thirty 


this, was a_ lower top 


which was provided with 
intersecting wires attached to bells, the 
which would 
the of this 
inner wall was a path, on which at every 
feet 
night and 
the 


prison clerks, and the office of the cap 


least disturbance of 


the 


rouse 


guard at once; on top 
with loaded musket 


Within these 


turnkeys, 


twenty 
valked 


walls 


a sentry 
day. 
were guard-house, 
tain of the prison. The hospital was com 
fortable, well lighted and aired, and the ar 
due to Dr. MacGrath, 
who was very popular with the prisoners. 


rangements good 


There were also storehouses, all surround- 


ed by an additional wall, so that eseape 


The buildings for 
the prisoners were seven in number, built 
of the hard, rough, unhewn stone in 
which Dartmoor abounds. They 
three stories high, 180 feet long by 
broad. 


seemed impossible. 


were 
1) 
Each would contain about 1500 
prisoners. Attached to each was a cachot, 
or dungeon, built of stone, arched at the 
top, where offenders were confined with- 
out any bedding and on two-thirds allow- 
ance of food. These several prisons were 
separated from the others by a wall, and 
No. 4, equally large, was also separated 
by a wall. Adjoining No. 4 were Nos. 5, 
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Within 
through which ran a stream of pure water. 

In these the Amer 
some S000 


é. & each prison was a yard, 


prisons, at the time 
there 
of all ranks, 
a very bad state physically 


icahs Were sent, were 


French prisoners many in 


from crowd- 
ing, bad food, ete. 
When the first draft of the Americans 


arrived each was given a hammock, 


blanket, bed-bag, and flock, and most of 


them were sent to No. 7. It was the worst 


of all the prisons, for here French cap 
tives were confined for committing as 
saults, robbe ry, and other crimes on their 
fellow Each 


large loft, with nothing to 


prisoners. story was a 

heat it. In 
each were six joists with hammock-hooks, 
the 


together 


and hammocks were slung so close 
that a could 


squeeze out when all were in place. 


man searcely 
The climate was very co'd, with fogs 
the 
moisture, 

R.N., the 


Dartmoor. 


in winter, and walls 


dripped 


Congreve, 


continually 
Isaac 
the 
American 


with Captain 


was agent for 
The 
agent was Mr. R. G. Beasley. 

The the Americans was 
always than that of the 


much turbu 


prisoners on 


treatment of 
more severe 
French; they 
lent 
said 
French 
May 1, 
all 


were more 
the 


guard 


guards 
20.000 
About 
1813, Captain Congreve ordered 
American prisoners to be collected 
No. 4. At this there 


were in this prison about 900 of the worst 


and independent, and 


would rather 


1000 


they 


than Americans. 


put in time 
of the French prisoners; the prison was 
very dirty, containing many sick, and it 
The 


sued to the prisoners to last for eighteen 


swarmed with vermin. clothes is- 
months were one woollen cap, one yellow 
jacket, one vest and one pair of trousers, 
one pair of woollen socks, one shirt, and 
pair of made of list, with 

les. The Vv were allowed the lib- 
erty of only the yard of No. 4; none could 
pass the gate; and within a month they 
addressed a letter to Captain Congreve 


one shoes 


won ywden so 


asking why they were thus harshly treat- 
ed. His answer was that it was by order 
of the Board of Transport. They then ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Beasley, the Amer- 
agent in England, telling him of 
their seanty food and naked condition: 
that the ration for the whole day made 
but one bare meal, and that many prison- 
ers had taken service in the English navy, 


ican 
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unable any longer to stand the hard- 
ships of hunger, nakedness, and sickness; 
that he had wholly neglected them, and 
that they despaired of an exchange of 
prisoners. They told him of the dis- 
tinction made between the French and 
themselves, and that they were not treated 
as prisoners of war. To this the agent 
paid no attention. 

June opened with much sickness, and 
smallpox raged. Dr. Dyer, the surgeon 
in charge, treated the prisoners with 
much severity, and would allow none to 
go to hospital unless in extremis, many 
being taken so far gone that four men 
had to carry each of them in a hammock. 

About this time the guard was changed, 
and the new guard began a series of 
searches, turning all prisoners out into 
the yards, sick or well, searching all ham- 
mocks and effects. This angered the 
prisoners greatly. The guard was com- 
posed of men who had been sent there 
from their regiments as a punishment 
for misdemeanor, and seem to have been, 
with the exception of one Scotch regi- 
ment, a hardened lot of men, easily 
bribed, and much addicted to drink. 

In August the regulations were more 
stringent, and the prisoners were not 
allowed to go into the yard. Smallpox 
broke out afresh, and the men died in 
great numbers. The prisoners then formed 
a committee of correspondence, and, by 
bribing the guards, got a letter to agent 


Beasley, telling him again of their forlorn 
condition, they being ragged, covered 
with vermin, and the death-rate increas 
ing daily. Again the agent paid no at 
tention nor came to see them. They then 
addressed Captain Congreve. After a 
time a slight increase of rations was 
granted, and their sufferings were som 
what relieved. About this time the pris 
oners were employed a little more. <A 
sweeper was allowed for each room, and 
received 3d. a day; one man out of every 
two hundred 4'd. per day for acting as 
cook; as barber 3d. a day; and as hospital 
nurse 6d. a day. All these positions were 
given by preference to Frenchmen, who 
also worked as mechanics, receiving 6. 
a day. 

The winter set in with great severity, 
smallpox and measles raged, while many 
in despair entered the British service. 

The crew of the United States brig 
Argus was sent now to Dartmoor and 
put in prison No. 4. Captain Congreve 
ordered all French to be removed from 
that prison, to the great relief of th 
Americans, who were allowed more lib- 
erty; two of their number attended the 
market, and they were allowed to mingle 
more with the French prisoners. The 
French prisons resembled little villages, 
with shops where hat-making in straw 
was carried on, and bone-work of all 
kinds—for from meat bones these clever 
men carved full-rigged ships, boxes, and 

















Prince TOWN PRISONS FROM THE WEST 


The lower buildings are the old war prisons, just under the Plantation Tor Royal 
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PRINCE TOWN 


Built by the French and American prisoners of war 


many things that the market - people 
agerly bought. There were also many 
French officers, who, having private 
means, lived well and had the London 
papers, which they allowed the Amer- 
cans to see. 

On December 22 Captain Congreve was 
superseded by Captain Thomas G. Short- 
land. He was at first not so indifferent 
to the prisoners’ sufferings as Captain 
Congreve, and said he would do all he 
could and send any letter they might 
write to Beasley or Congress. He also 
informed the Board of Transport of their 
state, and ordered the assistant surgeons 
to visit the prisons daily and to send all 
sick to the hospital. The prisoners ad- 
dressed a letter to Beasley and told him 
that they did not believe America would 
let her citizens starve or freeze, and that 
he, being her agent in England, should 
pledge her credit for a sum sufficient 
to provide some relief for the prisoners; 
that if some relief was not fortheoming 
speedily, the prisoners would apply en 
masse to enlist in the British navy, at 
the same time sending copies of all cor- 
respondence with him to the American 
government, telling why they did it and 
putting the blame on him. 

January, 1814, opened with bitter cold, 
and the prisoners only left their ham- 


mocks for dinner, the one meal of the 
day. It was the coldest weather in fifty 
years, and the streams were frozen. It 
was so cold that the guards abandoned 
their posts and sought the guard- 
room. The only sentries posted were 
at the barracks. Taking advantage 
of the cold, eight prisoners at midnight 
tried to escape by a ladder which they 
found near the guard-house. They had 
sealed the first wall and were ascending 
the second when the guard discovered 
them and captured all but one. The 
seven were put in the dungeon and near- 
ly perished, for without clothes necessary 
to cover them they were brought out 
more dead than alive. The man who 
escaped wandered for two days on the 
moor in the bitter cold, and was finally 
driven by hunger to a cottage. He was 
suspected, overpowered, and brought back, 
and, strange to say, he did not suffer from 
frost-bite. 

In February, 1814, a letter came from 
Beasley for the first time since the 
confinement in April, 1813. It was 
as follows: 

FELLow CITIZENS :— 

I am authorized by the government of 
the United States to allow you 1%4d. per 
day for tobacco and soap, which will com- 
mence from January 1. I earnestly hope 
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MONUMENT TO 


AMERICAN 


PRISONERS 


The shaft stands in the cemetery at Prince Town on Dartmoor; the graves lie behind it 


it will tend for relief. I would like- 
wise advise you to appoint a committee by 


your 


which you can ce nvey your wants to me 
through the Board of Transport. 
This provision brought much _ need- 


ed comfort. 

At this time the government released 
all prisoners of any foreign nation with 
which it was in alliance, no matter in 
what ships they were taken. Many prison- 
ers who could speak a foreign tongue 
profited by it and were released, and for 
onee many a Yankee became a Spaniard 
or Portuguese. Many prisoners with their 
newly acquired wealth set up as either 


potato or egg merchants, and after the 


second payment they said, “Now w 
have free trade and _ sailors’ rights.” 
They established a school for boys; 


for the prisoners were of all ages, from 
thirteen years to sixty. Sixpence a 
month was charged for tuition, and read 
ing, writing, and arithmetic were taught. 

On April 1 another letter came from 
Beasley, saying an additional 14d. a day 
was to be allowed for coffee and sugar, 
the same to be issued twice a week. News 
came of Napoleon’s downfall and th 
entrance of the allies into Paris. As 
the French prisoners were now about to 
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released, the Americans bought many 

ils of all kinds from them. Mr. Will- 

is, clerk to Mr. Beasley, soon arrived 

d gave to each prisoner a blue suit, 

pair of shoes, and a shirt, and told 

em the United States would clothe 
em altogether now. 

Dartmoor was ordered to be the prison 

all American prisoners. So about 
500 were sent there. The governor began 

employ them as masons, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, as workmen on the roads, 
nd as hospital nurses at 6d. a day. 

The present parish church at Prince 
flown was built by American prisoners, 
and I believe no other that has been built 

prisoners’ hands in a far-off land 
stands in the world to-day to glorify His 
name who said, “I was sick and in 
prison and ye visited me.” 

The men on outdoor work smuggled 
nto the prison much that was contra- 
band—rum, tobacco, candles, and oil,— 
and were able to make articles which 
found a ready sale outside. 

Three hundred and fifty more prison- 
ers arrived from Stapleton, near Bristol, 

No. 4 now contained 1400 men, and was 
overcrowded. Captain Shortland told 
them he would open the yards on the 
south side of the enclosures and they 
might have the freedom of the oth- 
er prisons. 

The prisoners, through long confine- 
ment, and almost losing hope of any ex- 
change or of peace, formed a plan to es- 
cape. This was aided by the introduc- 
tion of a new guard—a regiment not 
used to the prison-regulations discipline. 

July 4 ‘ame around again, and to 
celebrate it they had procured a large 
white ensign, on which they had written, 
“All Canada, or Dartmoor Prison for 
life.” The spirit of this little band of pa- 
triots was tremendous. They also were to 
have an oration at eleven o’clock, and in- 
vited the officers and guard to it. When 
the time arrived the orator selected de- 
livered a fervid speech from a cask, the 
officers and guard looking on from the 
inner wall. Afterwards a dinner was 
served, the menu of which was soup and 
beef, and speeches were made eulogizing 
Congress and President Madison, who 
was most popular with the prisoners. 

The plan to escape was not put into ef- 
fect until after the 4th of July. The 

Von. CIX.—No. 652 —69 


prisoners were soon to be removed from 
No. 4 to No. 6. In this prison they 
would have access to Nos. 5, 6, and 7, 
which were in one yard. 

Soon all acquiesced in the plan, and a 
committee was appointed to swear each 
man to absolute secrecy. He was neither 
by word, look, or deed, to convey the 
idea to turnkeys or guard that anything 
unusual was happening; should one do so, 
the penalty was death at the hands of 
his fellows. A committee was formed to 
watch both guard and prisoners to see 
that no undue communication went on 
between them, and enough were told off 
to do the work while others rested, and all 
went on in the every-day routine as usual. 
On the 20th, after taking most careful 
measurements, the digging was begun. 
A shaft was to be sunk in both prisons to 
a depth of 20 feet, and then at this 
depth a tunnel 250 feet long was to be 
begun. This would carry the excavation 
beyond the outer wall, which extended 
down six feet to the plane of the road out- 
side. The work progressed rapidly, but the 
great difficulty was to dispose of the loose 
earth. It was done in this way: A little 
at a time was emptied into the stream 
which ran through the court at four 
miles an hour, each of the men emptying 
a small quantity when unobserved. They 
also obtained permission to bring some 
lime into the prison under pretence of 
whitewashing the walls. This they mixed 
with the dirt and plastered on the walls, 
whitewashing over it. No. 5 being unoc- 
eupied, and no guard being posted there, 
digging was also begun in that prison. A 
large hollow spot was soon found, and 
large quantities of earth were removed 
to it. A lamp was kept lighted to expel 
the foul gas, and in a month the tunnel 
had grown to 40 feet. In September the 
tunnel had much increased, and the open- 
ings were so cleverly concealed that they 
were not discovered by the guard. They 
were so small at the top that but one man 
could squeeze in, although within the 
tunnel four could work abreast. 

On the 5th, to the horror of all, Captain 
Shortland entered the prison with a large 
guard, and walking directly towards the 
hole, said he knew of the work in No. 5, 
but as his informant had not told him 
correctly, he could not find it. The guard 
then began to sound the entire floor with 
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crowbars, but so carefully had the work 
been carried on that it was a long time 
before the openings were discovered. 
He then questioned many as to what they 
had done with the earth, but all answered 
that they ate it. 

To prevent further attempts the pris- 
oners were removed from the yard which 
enclosed Nos. 5, 6, 7, into the enclosure on 
the north side which contained Nos. 1, 2, 
3, but as there was no suspicion of the at- 
tempt in No. 4, that prison was left as it 
was. The other tunnels were filled with 
large stones, and the captives were kept in 
No. 2 while this was done, and then 
removed to No. 4, as No. 2 was badly 
out of repair. The prisoners did not 
give up all hope, but for the present kept 
very quiet. A court of inquiry was held, 
and several were tried, but as the penalty 
was death the evidence was not consid- 
ered sufficient to convict. Afterwards the 
discovery of the plan was thought to 
have been made through the turnkeys 
hearing voices in the tunnel. 

After a time tunnelling was begun 
again in No. 4, and the blacks were or- 
dered to do the work, which went on 
again until it reached within 20 feet of 
the road level, and then a council of war 
was held and the following plan of escape 
agreed upon: 

The prisoners working as blacksmiths 
had from time to time made from old 
iron a number of clumsy daggers. One 
was given to eath man, and they were all 
to seatter, each for himself, as_ they 
left the tunnel. The rendezvous was to 
be at Torbay, a fishing hamlet on the 
South Devon coast; the fishing-boats 
were to be seized and all sail was to be 
made for France. Hearts beat high, and 
wan faces beamed with the thought of 
freedom. But when all was ready one 
morning a man named Bagley, of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, walked straight 
up to the guard, was taken to the guard- 
house, disclosed the plans, and vanished. 

On December 29 the news of the Treaty 
of Ghent arrived, and there was great 
rejoicing; also the news that H.M.S. 
Favourite would sail for the United 
States with the treaty for ratification on 
January 2, 1815, and that in three months 
all would be free. Arrangements were 
made for a great celebration. Powder 
was smuggled in and cartridges were 


wrapped with twine, so they would «x. 
plode with a loud noise. An ensign a) 
pendant for each prison, and one lary: 
flag with “Free Trade and Sailors’ 
Rights ” on it, werc procured. Next morn- 
ing, to the wonder of officers and guar, 
the bunting was displayed on each prison : 
and on No. 3, called the Commodore, th. 
large flag with “ Free Trade and Sailors’ 
Rights ” was also hoisted, and a salute of 
seventeen cartridges was fired. Captain 
Shortland then came into the yard and 
asked the men to remove the white flag, a; 
its sentiments would bring the censu 
of his government upon him; but tl. 
prisoners, wild with joy, paid no atten- 
tion, and kept up the celebrations unti! 
evening. Captain Shortland again came 
into the yard, with only a_ sergeant’s 
guard—he did not lack for pluck, what- 
ever his faults,—and, addressing the pri 
oners, said if they would take down the 
ensign with “Free Trade and Sailors’ 
Rights ” on it, he would hoist the Amer- 
ican ensign on one end of his own house 
and the British on the other, but if th: 
were not content with this, he woul 
order all hauled down. After a demur 
the prisoners agreed, out of respect for 
him, to lower the flags and wait for th: 
ratification of peace to again display 
them. There were now 5326 prisoners 
on Dartmoor. 

On March 14 news came that t! 
Favourite had arrived with the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, and great joy ani 
demonstrations again broke out. The en- 
signs and pendants were once mor 
raised, and Captain Shortland was a 
dressed in a poem. 

On the 17th Captain Shortland sai 
he was ready to discharge all prisoners 
as soon as he had an order from Mr 
Beasley that he was ready to receive 
them. All was now at the straining- 
point, and men could hardly wait for 
the order of release. Captain Shortlan:| 
read a letter from Mr. Beasley sayine 
he would take only those prisoners who 
had been inoculated for smallpox. Th: 
agent was most uneasy about this, a» 
the African pox—the worst of all—ha:! 
raged in the prison. In consequence, tl 
men were so enraged that they decided t: 
hang and then burn Beasley in effigy. 
The following dirge was chanted as i' 
was burning: 
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image of disgrace we've hanged, 
nd wish it was quite true 

Beasley had himself been there, 
nd the devil burnt his Jew. 


both contrived to wrong us much, 
{nd they knew it very well; 
They'll always have the prisoners’ prayer 
send them both to hell. 


On April 6 occurred the dreadful affair 
eh Americans call the “ Massacre 
Dartmoor.” 

During the afternoon of this day Cap- 

Shortland discovered a hole in the 
| that separated the barrack-yard from 
ms 6 and 7. The Americans said 

t some boys who had been powder- 
nkeys on the ships had done this in mis- 
f, and with no idea of escape. Cap- 
| Shortland immediately posted troops 
all the walls, ordered the alarm-bells 
g, and the general assembly beat. The 
soners swarmed out of the prisons to see 

the trouble was, and hurried to the 
gates. The officers and guard, thorough- 
frightened, and thinking this was the 
dreaded general uprising, ordered them to 
fall back and disperse. This was only 
swered by a further rush to the gates, 

| the order to fire was given, whether 

by Captain Shortland or some panic- 
stricken subaltern was never known. The 
carnage among this crowded mass of 
men was awful. A charge was made for 
the prisoners; many were crushed and 
trampled underfoot, and many were 
bayoneted by the now infuriated soldiers. 
One young American—a midshipman 
named Greenough, of Virginia, a lad of 
fifteen — acted with great courage and 
coolness. He jumped in front of the 
mob, and, hat in hand, begged the gov- 
ernor to give the order to cease fire, as it 
was all a mistake; but a bayonet-thrust 
was his answer, and he fell badly wound- 
ed. The men were then driven to their 
prisons, and Dr. MacGrath hastened to 
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the yards with his assistants, and ren- 
dered every aid to the dying and 
wounded. The result of this awful af- 
fair was seven killed outright and fifty- 
six wounded. 

Mr. Ingraham, an agent of the United 
States, soon arrived at the prison, and 
took with him a number of seamen to 
man United States ships in neutral har- 
bors of Europe. On April 12, 1815, Cap- 
tain Shortland told the prisoners that the 
discharges were made out. 

The outgoing drafts were mustered in 
the yard, many being in rags and 
without shoes. They returned to Plym- 
outh under a strong guard, and embarked 
on ecartel-ships for the home and free- 
dom that through the many years of exile 
they had so longed for. 

The old war prison was allowed to 
crumble away until 1850, where on its 
site, and utilizing part of it, the present 
great convict-prison of Dartmoor stands. 
The prisoners of to-day pass under the 
old war-prison gateway, with “ Parcere 
subjectis” cut into its capstone: “To 
spare the conquered.” 

In the American Cemetery in Prince 
Town there lie to-day long lines of our 
silent dead in unknown and unmarked 
graves. The only stone that marks their 
resting-place was erected by Captain 
Stopforth, the Governor of Dartmoor in 
1865. It is a simple granite shaft, and 
on it is the following inscription: “ In 
memory of the American prisoners of 
war who died in Dartmoor Prison be- 
tween the years 1812 and 1815, and lie 
buried here. ‘Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori.’” It may be sweet and fit- 
ting to die for one’s country amid the 
heat of glorious strife, to see with glazing 
eyes the flag still floating, to hear the 
cheers of victory; but these men died 
exiles, their closing eyes seeing only the 
prison walls, their last requiem the moan 
of the wind on lonely Dartmoor. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































BY MURIEL 





HEN the town doctor, coming 

out to Turkey Ridge, had 

given as his verdict that Eliza- 
beth’s one chance of life—he could not 
say how slim the chance in that plain 
room, having within it the pleasant noise 
of bees and the spring sun on the floor 
—lay in her going to the great hospital 
in the city, it was Davie who fell to 
sobbing in his worn hands. 

“T’ll jest die at home, Davie,” she 
said in her quiet voice. 

“You'll take the money put away for 
our buryin’ an’ go, dearie!” Davie cried 
out fiercely. His gaunt frame, stooped 
as a scholar’s, shook so pitifully with his 
grief, she had not the heart to gainsay 
him, but after she promised him it only 
shook the more. 

“Why, Davie,” she chided, brightly, 
“ain’t I always been a-wantin’ to see 
the city streets with the hurryin’ people, 
’n’ tall houses, ’n’ churches with towers 
on ’em? They ain’t many folks on th’ 
Ridge ’ll hev sech a lettin’-out as mine.” 

“Tf I only had ’nough saved to go 
too,” he mourned. 

She answered him simply: “ An’ 
who’d I hev to write to me, with you 
goin’ ‘long? It ‘ll seem terrible nice to 
hear from somebody. I always did love 
letters. Sence Cousin Tabby died I 
ain’t had one.” 

“You won’t be afeard travellin’ so far 
by yourself?” he asked then, awestruck. 
Davie had the diffidence of the untrav- 
elled. Few men ever left the small 
farming district of Turkey Ridge for 
a journey; but if one did so, and the 
trip were long, he had thereafter a 
bolder bearing. 

“Afeard?” She gave a little trem- 
bling laugh which would have deceived 
no one but a dull old man, now smitten 
suddenly by sorrow. “The idee o’ my. 
bein’ afeard! They ain’t a mite o’ 
danger o’ gettin’ run over er lost er 
nothin’—not a mite.” 


Elizabeth and Davie 
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Under the pretext of bending to hunt 
for a lost pin she hid the sad fear in her 
eyes—a fear of all the greater world 
which was beyond Davie, from whom s! 
had not been parted since the day s). 
had wedded him. 

But throughout the time of her pre; 
aration she went bravely. She would 
herself have put in order for leaving thc 
house kept spotless even while her dis 
ease had crept upon her, but. the news 
of the doctor’s words had gone | 
through the group of farmhouses, hu: 
dled like timid sheep on the road, and 
the kindly neighbor women left their own 
work, very heavy in the spring-time, to 
take her household burdens. In a con 
munity where no great things ever came 
save two, and these two birth and death, 
misfortune drew soul to soul. Because 
of her gathering weakness she yielded 
that others should do the tasks which ha: 
always hitherto been hers, but she cou! 
not be prevented from the packing « 
the little leather trunk that had held her 
wedding things. “ You’re jest maki.’ 
me out a foolish, lazy body,” she said, 
her lips seen quivering for the first time. 
Then, fearful lest she should seem un- 
grateful for the kindness of her friends. 
she made haste to ask where, in the 
trunk, to put her staid, coarse linen, an: 
where her best cap with its fine bow of 
lavender ribbon, and would they if they 
were she take her mending-basket alon: 
in hopes there might be moments fur 
Davie’s socks? 

Many a loving offering was tucked 
with her belongings to go with her. Now 
blue-eyed Annie Todd knocked at t! 
door, bringing a. bunch of healing her! 
from her mother, who could not leav: 
for reason of her nursing baby. The 
old Mr. Bayne drove into the dooryar: 
with a pair of knitted bedroom slippers, 
wrapped carefully in a newspaper. Next 
Kerrenhappuch Green, perturbed in |hi- 
long jaw, pottered down to fetch the pin- 
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ball which his daughter had forgotten 
when she came to help. Mrs. Glegg, who 
had lately lost her idiot son, Benje, gave 

roll of soft flannel. Miss Panthea 
Potter contributed a jar of currant jam, 
three years sealed, and pretended that 
he was not moved. The minister copied 
ut a verse from the Psalms and fixed it 

cunningly about a gold piece that, 
proud as a girl in her poverty, Elizabeth 

uld not refuse the gentle gift. It was 

e, too, possessing the advantage of a 
lerkly hand, who arranged for Eliza- 
beth’s admission to the free ward of the 
hospital, and wrote to his niece Mary, 
living by good fortune in the city, to 
a care over her while there. He 
told that Mary had a kind, good-humored 
and was herself country born. 

“Tl be better able to thank ye all 
fittenly,” the white-haired old woman 
iid, “when I back to ye well 
1’ strong.” 

The last day before she was to start, 
all that was possible being done for her, 
he and Davie were left to themselves, at 
the minister’s suggestion. 
before, Davie had brought her to the 
yet in her soft marriage dress. 
The wedding journey had been the com- 
ing up at sunset to the Ridge from her 
home in the valley, behind his plough- 
horses, lifting their plodding hoofs as in 
the furrows. On the clean straw in the 
back of the wagon rested her small trunk 
and a hive of bees, shrouded in calico. 
Tied to the tail-piece was a homesick 
heifer. While he unhitched the horses 
and placed her dowry, she entered his 
door to lay off her bonnet tremulously in 
the living-room. 

Alone with the clumsy carpet - loom 
which made his winter’s work, and his 
tired week-day hat hanging from a peg 
against the wall, she had a deep moment. 
Joining him on the door-step, they sat 
side by side watching in silence the light 
die over the scanty fields handed down to 
him by his father, who had grewn bent 
and weary in wrenching a living from 
them as he was aging. Neither was 
young; both were marked by the swift 
homeliness of the hard-working; but the 
look on their faces was that which falls 
when two have gotten an immortal youth 
and beauty in each other’s hearts. 

It had been their custom on each suc- 


have 


race, 


come 


Forty years 


house, 
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ceeding spring to go, if the anniversary 
were pleasant, to sit again at evening on 
the door-step with the sweetness of the 
straggling spice-bush upon it. Now as 
they sat there a silence came upon them 
like that of their wedding-day. Eliza- 
beth broke it first. 

“Davie,” she whispered, “if I’d say 
I’d jest like to run through the house a 
minute by myself, you won’t think it 
queer ¢” 

“No, no,” answered Davie, something 
gripping his chest. 

She went slowly, her slippers flapping 
back and forth on her heels. She sought 
first the tidy kitchen with its scoured 
tins, then the living-room with the old 
loom still in the corner, then the parlor. 
Here she drew a long, shaken breath. 
Every Ridge woman loved her parlor 
with an inherited devotion. Many unre- 
corded self-sacrifices furnished it. Eliza- 
beth’s lay hallowed to her. It was her 
Place Beautiful. There was a pale, 
striped paper on the sacred walls, and on 
the floor an ingrain carpet, dully blue. 
At the windows were ruffled white cur- 
tains—the ruffles and sheer lengths of 
lawn had lain long in her dreams. The 
mantel-piece held a row of shells, their 
delicate pink linings showing, and on 
either end china vases filled with sprays 
of plumy grass. Above was the mar- 
riage certificate, neatly framed. On the 
centre-table were sundry piteous orna- 
ments, deeply rooted in her affections. 
The chairs and the single sofa, angular 
and sombre, were set about with proud 
precision. They had been the result of 
vears of careful hoarding of egg-money, 
and were, to Elizabeth, the achievement 
& her living. 

Holding on to the banister, she climb- 
ed the stairs forlornly to the upper cham- 
bers. In her own room Davie found her 
by and by. She was sitting up very 
straight in her rocker, a baby’s long 
clothes on her lap. Her expression of 
pain was gone, and in its stead was the 
strange peace of a woman who sees her 
first-born. She looked up absently at 
her husband. 

“Melindy Ethel,” her voice crooned, 
“was so little ’n’ warm.” 

“You must jest lay down ’n’ rest, 
dearie,” he urged, anxiously. He took 
the things from her and laid them back, 
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one by one, in the lower drawer of the 
high, glass-knobbed bureau whence she 
had taken them. The thin stuff of the 
little, listless sleeves and yellowed skirts 
clung to his roughened fingers; he freed 
them with gentleness. 

“ An’ her hair would hev curled,” she 
said, when the last piece was in. 

Davie had been kneeling among his 
vegetables that summer-time long since 
that Elizabeth had come to stand beside 
him in their garden, pushing from her 
forehead her heavy falling hair, then 
dark, in the way she had if very glad. 
Seeing that she had something to tell 
him, and wondering at her eyes, he wait- 
ed for her to speak. She did not keep 
him long. For an instant her serene 
glance went up to the blue sky. Then 
her hands stretched out to him. 

“ Davie,” she began, “that old cradle 
of your ma’s—” She broke off shyly. 

Davie stayed on his knees. He could 
not at once answer her, but could only 
grope toward her blindly. Presently her 
touch calmed him. 

“It rocks from head to foot,” he 
quavered in joy, “’stead o’ from side to 
side—the motion’s better for ’em.” 

Striving to go well through her 
troubled months until her hour should 
come, Elizabeth smiled often at Davie, 
and sometimes the smile was a tender 
laugh in her throat—Davie clumping ex- 
citedly over the farm about his work; 
Davie bringing home from town the 
cautious purchase of a child’s sack, and 
erying out in exultation, “It’s got 
tossels on it!” Davie storing singular 
treasures in a box in the garret—seed- 
pods which rattled when you shook them; 
searlet wood-berries, gay and likely to 
please; a tin whistle, a rubber ball, a 
doll with joints, and a folded paper hav- 
ing written on it, “ For Croup a poultis 
of onions and heeting the feet”; and 
Davie, his importance dropped from him 
as a garment, coming to put his head 
down against her shoulder. 

“T dun’no’,” he said to her, “as a man 
better feel too uppity "bout becomin’ a 
pa, It’s an awful solemn undertakin’, 
an’ the more you think it over the sol- 
emner it gets. Seems to me it’s some- 
thin’ like playin’ the fiddle. There can’t 
jest anybody rush in an’ play a real good 
time on a fiddle—takes a terrible lot o’ 





preparin’ ’n’ hard work to tech them 
little strings to music. An’ mebbe th 
man that can tech ’em the best is him 
that’s always been clean ’n’ honest ’n’ 
real grave. I’m beginnin’ to feel so no 
*count—why, I dun’no’ a note o’ fid 
dle music!” 

“Oh, Davie,” she had comforted, “ it 
don’t seem to me that the man jest ho: 
good ’d play the sweetest, but the one 
who had fought for things.” 

While she turned the tiny hems and 
ran the wonderful seams, Davie, winter- 
bound, sat on the tall stool before his 
loom, the bobbins wound with rags for 
a hit and miss. Weaving eked out a 
slender income. His father’s finger-tips, 
too, had become stained by colors of 
warp and woof after the end of the pig 
killing had been announced by the chil 
dren racing with the bladders through 
the thin snow. 

On Christmas day he brought dow 
the cradle from the garret, and wiped 
its gathered dust from it with a whit 
cloth. To please him, Elizabeth spread 
it ready with the sheets and blankets. 
The sight of the pillow unmanned him 
“The idee o’ that stove smokin’ so 
Christmas!” he choked. She turned to 
him quickly. Their seamed hands met 
as in that joyous moment among the 
vegetables, but this time they clasped 
above a dusted cradle. In view of the in 
creased expenses before the household 
they made each other no gifts; only 
Davie put a fir bough and a teething-ring 
in his box. 

Then he wove as though the clack of 
his shuttle were the beat of a drum going 
by, then in a vast impatience, then with 
the bridle hanging on the rim of the 
manger by the plough-horse which had 
a saddle gait. 

The morning that he clambered, fright- 
ened, into the saddle a great cold wave 
was on the Ridge, with a fierce wind con- 
tinually blowing. Smoke curled up from 
the chimneys to perish against the sunny 
sky. Cattle left in the open crowded in 
the lee of the straw-stacks, their rough 
flanks crawling, and in the folds the 
ewes, yet frail from their travail, stood 
stung and still, mothering their weak- 
kneed lambs. Beside the thud of the 
horse’s hoofs toward town there was no 
sound on the road save a little, dry 
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cracking of the frost. The doctor, as he 
started in his carriage for Davie’s house, 
drew his robes closely about him and 
scowled at the fierceness of the blast; but 
Davie, riding far ahead, his elbows flying 
wildly up and down, did not know that 
had forgotten to fasten his shabby 
ercoat. Crouched by the silent loom, 
clutched helplessly at the hit and miss 

Elizabeth went down into that lone- 
est of all earth’s agonies. 

But from the beginning the child hung 

doomed thing on her breast. After 

ree months they followed her up to the 
burying-ground, the murmuring of its 
cedars never again to be wholly out of 
their ears. Away from the grave Davie 
rave an exceedingly bitter cry—* She’s 
little to leave!” But Elizabeth’s tears fell 
back in her heart unshed. She waved her 
handkerchief to Melindy Ethel. “ But 
she’s brave like her pa,” she said. And 
Davie stiffened. 

Memories of these and other days, 
mingled with forebodings for the part- 
ng, were so heavy upon him that he 
could get no farther in the night’s 
devotions than the reading of the Bi- 
ble chapter. 

‘T can’t pray to-night, ’Lisbeth,” he 
d 


Propped with pillows for the last rest 
before her ‘journey, she was still faith- 


fully brave. “ Mebbe the Lord ’ll jest 
take care o’ me, anyway, bein’ as I’ve 
tried to do his ways.” The old man did 
not know how wistful was her speech. 

In the morning she was early dressed 
in her decent black. To those who came 
for the leave-taking she bade good-by 
with gentle courtesy. Kerrenhappuch 
Green lent his buggy because of its com- 
fortable seat, but Davie drove her care- 
fully over the six miles to the station. 
No shriek of an engine’s whistle dis- 
turbed the quiet of Turkey Ridge; to go 
into wider ways one must needs start 
from the nearest town. Once, before it 
was too late, she looked back at the 
house, set like an ancient brown bird’s 
nest on the narrow fields. 

The yellow-bodied stage, going every 
other day across the country, brought the 
minister the letter from his niece with 
the happy tidings of Elizabeth’s safe ar- 
rival, under her guidance, at the city 
hospital. The stage-driver viewed the 
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missive with professional interest as he 
delivered it. The majority of his pas- 
sengers paid him monotonously in butter 
or eggs for his services, his trips were 
tedious, and his ideals were limited. To 
read and digest all postals and to con- 
jecture at the contents of all envelopes 
were his reward for handing out the mail 
at the turning of the lanes. The minis- 
ter jogged down instantly to Davie’s in 
his sulky, slapping the lines vigorously, 
if ineffectually, over the back of his 
brown mare, which understood, with a 
truly feminine insight, his perplexity 
before her character. Davie dropped his 
hoe and ran stumbling to meet him. He 
read the pages in a tremble. There was 
something for him from Elizabeth at the 
bottom of the last one. “ Dear Davie,” 
it ran, “ are you well an’ lookin’ jest the 
same? Don’t get lonesome for me. I 
ain’t missin’ you a mite.” 

During the period that she was resting 
for the operation Mary wrote daily, and 
every time the letter came the minister 
jogged down to the farmhouse, for the 
words were really from the old wife to 
Davie. Very cheerful words they were 
for the most part. “If Davie’s askin’ 
how the streets look, tell him I can’t jest 
tell, for I come in the night, but the 
noise is amazin’.” “ Tell Davie I can see 
a church tower from the window, an’ it’s 
higher ’n’ we ever dreamt of its bein’, 
an’ sweeter.” “Tell Davie to lay listen- 
in’ to feet goin’ up and down on stones is 
grand.” “Tell Davie I hev seen the 
surgeon an’ that I never thoug.. a great 
man ’d be so kind. I was all in a flutter 
over him, but when he’d come ’n’ had 
seen me, whatever’d I do but tell him 
*bout him ’n’ Melindy Ethel, an’ the 
meetin’-house, an’ how the road runs by 
in front o’ the farm. An’ he said he 
knew, an’ not to mind—as ma ust to. 
Ain’t it strange "bout his knowin’ ?”’ 

The letters to Elizabeth were a tre- 
mendous labor, for Davie was no speller, 
and always bashful in the presence of 
ink. He had only little happenings for 
his pen—he wrote with his tongue form- 
ing the painful syllables about his mouth. 
But to her they were infinite things— 
the May rose was blossomed in the gar- 
den, and a pair of robins were nesting on 
a ledge of the loom on finding the room 
so still; the speckled hen scratched up 
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the pease, and the black cow’s calf was 
lamed; the house dog pined for her and 
whimpered at the doors, letting the cats 
lick the edges of his dish; the neighbors 
had sent donations of a loaf of rye bread, 
a pitcher of broth, and the half of a new 
pressed cheese; Kerrenhappuch Green sat 
with him in the evenings, and he, Davie, 
was not getting lonesome nor missing 
her at all. But the one blotted “ ’Lis- 
beth, ’Lisbeth,” told the true tale of the 
empty house. 

When no letter came from Mary he 
toiled, white as lint, in his potato-field. 
There followed two days of sick sus- 
pense; then the minister waved to him 
at the gray fence-rails, So greatly did 
he dread to hear the news he longed to 
know, he could not stir from the spot 
where he stood, but waited, a strained, 
pathetic figure, for him to make his way 
across the even furrows. On the father- 
ly, near-sighted countenance, as he drew 
nearer, was to be seen such a shining 
brightness that straightway Davie knew 
that she whom he loved had issued from 
her trial. The two men, alike weather- 
beaten and seamed by a humble work— 
the shepherd no less than the sheep of his 
flock anxiously tilling a rocky farm,—had 
the reticence which is learned in hill 
solitudes, but in the “Thank God, 
Davie,” and the breaking “ Yes, sir,” 
much was spoken. 

Now Davie slackened his toil and 
opened all the windows of the house to 
freshen the low-ceilinged rooms for 
Elizabeth’s returning. Every morning he 
picked bunches of spring flowers and ar- 
ranged them in stiff bouquets on the 
tables and old bureaus. He took out his 
Sunday suit from the closet and re- 
brushed it carefully and laid it with a 
clean collar and his musty tie. He be- 
gan to carry himself all at once with 
something of an air, and he developed a 
reckless and unnatural enthusiasm about 
the weather; for to be darkly critical of 
the season after the thaw was a local 
point of masculine etiquette which 
hitherto he had serupulously observed. 
The spring had always been in his judg- 
ment, sympathetically received, “ too 
terrible warm,” or “ pointin’ right to a 
late frost that ‘ll kill everything,” or, 
were it not palpably a failure, “so durn- 
ed nice now that the summer ‘ll be 








mean.” But with the good news coming 
from the hospital he was ready to declare 
in response to friendly greetings: “It’s 
the beatin’est time I ever come ’cross. 
Dun’no’ when I hev heerd so many bluc- 
birds or sech chirky ones. An’ the sky’s 
wonderful an’ the ground’s jest rig! 
It’s goin’ to be a dreadful good y 
for farmin’.” 

There was in his mind no premonit 
of trouble on his receiving from the lu 
bering stage an envelope directed to h 
in Elizabeth’s own hand. It was on! 
that she was getting able to write 
him herself. He took it unopened up to 
the bench by the May rose to read its con 
tents at his leisure away from the stag: 
driver’s curious gaze. “ Dear Davie,” th 
letter said, “the city streets is so weary 
in’ an’ I’m comin’ home. If I ain’t so 
well as we hoped, don’t mind. ’Tain’t 
like I was young to leave. Mary’s comin’ 
with me, for she’s long been wantin’ to 
visit the Ridge. Could you meet me 
with your wagon, Davie? Id like to go 
back that way.” 

She could not tell, what she did not 
know, that the money for Mary’s journey 
had been sent to her by the minister for 
his old friend’s needs. 


The afternoon was very soft and fair 
when Davie met the train imeoming to 
town from the city. The farms on 
Turkey Ridge were illumined with grow 
ing things like the faint, precious pages 
of a missal. Doves fluttered on the low!) 
roofs. Everywhere was the calling of 
birds and the smel! of broken earth. 
The minister and Mary fell behind along 
the way. Kerrenhappuch Green, caught 
walking westward to the creek, his stal 
pockets bulged by bait, hid with a simp: 
delicacy in the roadside bushes from 
Davie’s face. Only the children hasten- 
ing from school nodded to him as li 
passed them, nor hushed the loud clatter 
of their burring tongues. 

It was not for young children to be 
stricken by that sight upon the road— 
the pair of patient horses drawing slow- 
ly homeward in the shining of the sun 
a wagon fresh lined with straw, on which 
lay a homely mother, smiling with old 
lips; and above her, on the seat, humbly 
bowed in his Sunday suit, a gray-haired 
man. whose cheeks were wet with tears. 

















PORTRAIT OF A SPANISH LADY 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting by Fortuny) 


Now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 





A Portrait by Fortuny 


IKE Titian’s “ Man with a Glove,” Fortuny’s portrait 


of a Spanish lady will go down in history valued 





solely as a work of art, but with its subject un- 
identified. Produced when the artist was but twenty- 
four, and said to be the wife of a secretary of the Span- 
ish embassy at Rome, it remains the only woman’s por- 
trait painted by him, and one of the very few figures of 
life size which he attempted. He began a portrait of 
Princess del Drago, daughter of Queen Christina, which 
was never completed, and in his “Spanish Marriage” 
appear Madame Fortuny and her sister, Isabel Madrazo. 
These, however, are but figures in a composition rather 
than portraits. 

Coming from the sun-lands, and hence a lover of light 
and luxury, Fortuny most often showed himself a mere 
fantaisist. His brilliant interiors, dashed with color, 
are of a genre wholly his own, and as delightful as they 
are meaningless. Usually thin and wanting in sobriety, 





they possess style, it is true, but the style is more in- 
teresting than-the matter. The elegance, accurate per- 
ception, and fastidious execution that characterize his 
work never fail to interest even those who look upon life 
with different eyes. Had he turned his attention to por- 
traiture, his art would have been less exotic. In this 
single example he suggests the romance and mystery of 
life, rather than the glitter of the bazar. Wrought with 
his usual craftsmanship, he has at the same time caught 
glimpses of a human soul; and in showing that he was 
not insensible to the grave and poetic side of art, he has 
enlarged the world’s estimate of his powers. 
W. Sranton Howarp. 
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International Law, its Past and Future 


BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL GEORGE B. DAVIS 


Judge-Advocate General, U.S.A. 


HAT is international law, and 
\W wherein does it differ from the 

common law, or from the law- 
making of the English Parliament, or the 
Congress of the United States, or the 
French Corps Législatif: to whom does 
it address itself, and what penalties ensue 
upon its violation? To answer these 
questions, and to get a notion of its 
sanction and binding force, it is essential 
in the first place to know what a state 
is. And from the point of view of in- 
ternational law a state may be defined 
as a society of persons having a perma- 
nent political organization and exer- 
cising, within a certain territory, the 
usual functions of government. All of 
these distinctions are important. There 
must be an association of persons, but 
there need be no community of race— 
for a nation and a state are by no means 
the same thing. The kind of government 
does not matter: it may be absolute or 
constitutional; suffrage may or may not 
exist; but it must be independent, reason- 
ably permanent, and strong enough to 
meet its international obligations as they 
accrue. Size, too, is non-essential, for 
Russia and Portugal have the same stand- 
ing in the family of nations; but there 
must be a body politic, an organized gov- 
ernment exercising its functions within 
definite territorial limits, and within the 
area so bounded and limited the law of 
the state must be supreme. The utter- 
ances of the lawmaking power, whether 
that power be a representative body or an 
absolute sovereign, are veritable com- 
mands which are carried into effect by. 
a branch of the government which derives 
its dignity and importance from the fact 
that its chief duty is to execute them. 

A state, then, is a body corporate made 
up of individual units whose conduct is 
regulated by law: orderly administration 
is essential; the interests of the individ- 


ual must be subordinate to the gener] 
welfare; the law must prevail, and 
eannot prevail unless the citizen subm 
himself and his affairs to its operati 
He may retain the right of individua| 
judgment, but he must not undertake 
make that judgment effective by attemp' 
ing to right his own wrong. 

But a state can, and, if it desires 
retain its independence and territorial i: 
tegrity, must, do what the individual cit 
izen of every well-ordered state is ex- 
pressly prohibited from doing: it c: 
right its own wrong, going to the lengt! 
if need be, of waging war—that is, 
redressing its wrong by force. The es 
istence of a state presupposes the ex 
istence of a lawmaking power, firm! 
established and strong enough to enforce 
obedience to its commands. As there 
no international legislature and no inter- 
national executive with forces at its dis 
posal to make its enactments operativ 
or to carry, its judgments into effect, 
hence it follows that there can be 1 
international law unless the sovereig 
states who are parties to its operati 
can be induced, or find it to their interest 
in the long run, to observe its rule- 
Hence it is that the rules of internatio: 
law must be sought in custom and usag 
in approved and established precedent-, 
in general uprightness of conduct, 
uniformity of practice in the number! 
points at which there is internation:! 
contact in time of peace, and in an ear 
nest and constant disposition to mitiga' 
the severities of war and to withdray 
the persons and property of non-con 
batants from its hardships and burde: 
some exactions. 

If international law be the scienc 
of good neighborhood among sovereig: 
states, it is easy to see why it gained 1 
foothold among the crudely organize: 
monarchies of southwestern’ Asia. In- 
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essant and useless wars abroad, am- 
bitious display at home, and a deep- 
rooted intolerance of the very existence 
neighboring nations made friendly 
impossible, and precluded all 
lea of mutual development along lines 

divergent and independent existence. 
The Hellenic civilization gave birth to 
the idea of individual freedom and 
the development of the little 

mmunity of which he formed a part; 
it also contributed materially to the up- 
building of municipal and colonial in- 
stitutions; but the Greek conquests were 
commercial rather than administrative, 

nd no people of Hellenic stock ever 

realized in practice that conception of 
abiding loyalty to the commonwealth 
which lay at the foundation of the great 
lawmaking state under whose imperial 
dominion the civilized world enjoyed, for 
the first time since history began, the 
nestimable blessings of universal peace. 
It is not too much to say that no greater 
contribution to human and 
than this has emanated 
from the mind of man. 

It must be conceded, however, that the 
policy of constant territorial expansion 
which was pursued by the Romans from 
the earliest times, and was steadfastly 
adhered to until the empire included 
within its borders the entire civilized 
world, interposed a barrier to the estab- 
lishment of states upon independent foun- 
dations, and thus operated to prevent the 
development among them of a system of 
international law in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term. But the gradual sub- 
jection of the civilized world to the do- 
minion of Rome, while it arrested the 
development of international law, oper- 
ated, so long as it existed, to render such 
a system of law unnecessary. 

The forces making against enlighten- 
ment which brought about the downfall 
of the Western Empire shattered but did 
not completely destroy the great fabric 
of Roman civilization, of which some 
germs remained in the commercial cities 
of the Italian peninsula, whose maritime 
power was sufficient to protect their mer- 
chant adventurers who had established 
trade relations with the East, and even 
with the barbaric races who inhabited the 
shores of the Black and Baltic seas. And 
it was out of these relations—sometimes 


contact 


avore d 


happiness 
ever 


progress 
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hostile, sometimes peaceful, but always 
commercial—of the city republics of Italy 
and the North Sea that the law of na- 
tions had its humble beginnings. The 
crude bodies of rules which, as they af- 
fected chiefly the commercial under; 
takings of the cities that recognized 
them, came to be known as laws, 
contain the foundation of modern inter- 
national law. 


sea 


Unquestionably the most powerful in- 
fluence that was exerted upon the science 
of international law during its formative 
period was that of the Roman Church. 
As the political power of the Western 
Empire decayed and finally disappeared, 
the Churech—an organization having at 
once a religious and a secular aspect—be- 
came for a time the most powerful organ 
of civilization in that portion of western 
Europe which had formerly acknowledged 
the sway of the Roman emperors. 


The conception of universal peace 


through universal dominion which had 
been so splendidly realized by Augustus 
and his immediate successors made a pro- 


found impression upon the minds of 
Charlemagne and the state-builders of 
the Middle Ages, and it is a tribute to the 
abiding influence of the Roman jurists 
that the theory of universal sovereignty 
should have survived the downfall of the 
empire, and that it should have been 
deemed necessary in the Middle Ages to 
find a substitute for it in existing in- 
stitutions. Such a substitute was found 
in the empire founded by Charlemagne, 
but with an important modification. The 
temporal head of Christendom was the 
German emperor; its spiritual head was 
the Roman pontiff; but as the line of divi- 
sion was not sharply drawn, these per- 
sonages often came into conflict, and the 
international law of the Middle Ages 
was enormously influenced by the con- 
flicting claims of the Pope and the Em- 
peror. As the imperial power at any time 
depended largely upon the personal in- 
fluence and character of the emperors, 
and as no line of political policy was long 
adhered to by them, the papacy, having 
a determined and well-settled policy, in 
time began to acquire preponderance even 
in temporal affairs. 

During the period between the four- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, and as a 
consequence of the decline of the feudal 
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nobility, the great monarchies of Europe 
began to acquire strength and consist- 
ency, and to assume something of their 
present territorial form. These govern- 
ments were absolute in character, and al- 
though some of them were at times ad- 
ministered with considerable liberality, in 
none were popular rights recognized, and 
none were limited by representative in- 
stitutions. Not only were they absolute 
in form, but in most of them the idea 
of sovereignty had become associated with 
the person and dignity of the ruler. He 
was the head of the state; the title to its 
territory and property was vested in him, 
and he was held to be able to dispose of 
it at will. Such restraints as were estab- 
lished upon his power had chiefly to do 
with internal affairs, and rarely extended 
to his foreign relations. He declared war, 
engaged in alliances, offensive and defen- 
sive, entered into treaty stipulations, in- 
creased or diminished his territories by 
sale, gift, or exchange, for such reasons 
as commended themselves to his judg- 
ment, or to his views of propriety or 
expediency; as a result diplomatic rela- 
tions soon became common, alliances were 
entered into, agents were established at 
foreign capitals, through whom informa- 
tion was obtained as to the policies and 
intentions of foreign powers. Embassies 
were sent and received, ambassadors 
maintained, and great wars were under- 
taken. Conquests were made, and ter- 
ritory changed hands; sometimes as a 
result of war, sometimes by treaty after 
the manner of a transfer of property 
among private individuals. 

Such intricate and important inter- 
national relations could not long exist 
without furnishing precedents of suf- 
ficient value to be cited in negotiation, 
or without some practices and usages ac- 
quiring, by frequent repetition or gen- 
eral consent, the binding force of inter- 
national customs. The sea laws furnish- 
ed a basis upon which to erect a code of 
maritime laws; their experience in war 
and negotiation furnished the states of 
Europe with an abundance of material 
for the preparation of a code of in- 
ternational usages, and the Roman law 
furnished a stock of legal maxims and 
principles with which to bind the whole 
fabric together. 

While the statesmen of Europe, so late 
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as the first half of the seventeenth cen. 
tury, still lingered in the shadow of an 
imperial idea which the Protestant refoy- 
mation had made impossible of realizy- 
tion, they were assisted in finding a way 
out of the difficulties which encompasse:| 
them by the occurrence of a great war 
and the advent of a great writer. TT), 
Thirty Years’ War, then in full progress, 
had been marked by a refinement of bar- 
barous cruelty, and by acts of atrocity 
perpetrated upon the unarmed and un- 
offending inhabitants of the valley of t\, 
Rhine, which stand without a para! 
in the history of war. Many of 1! 
military operations had been undertake: 
rather with a view to pillage than from 
a desire to injure or defeat the enemy. 
Population had diminished, great areas 
of territory had been laid waste, and con 
merce and manufactures had well-nigh 
disappeared. With an experience of t 
horrors of war so bitter and long co! 
tinued as that which Europe was the: 
undergoing, it is not remarkable that 
men should have been willing to listen 
to any scheme which promised to mitigat: 
the severity of war or to lighten, in any 
degree, its terrible burdens. 

But great as had been the losses in 
men and material wealth, it may lb 
doubted whether a desire to ameliorat 
the existing usages of war would hav 
been of itself an agency sufficiently p 
tent to bring about a reform of inter- 
national law had not another and m 
powerful factor contributed directly 
the same end. In the course of the war 
the old idea of papal and imperial su- 
premacy had finally disappeared. Thi 
ancient standard of international obliga- 
tion had ceased to exist, and a newer and 
more enduring standard had to be erected 
in its place. As the idea of a common 
earthly superior was no longer recog- 
nized, it became necessary to invent 
theory which, while conforming to exist- 
ing political conditions, should furnish a 
safe and practicable rule for the conduct 
of interstate relations. 

The great writer was Hugo Grotius, 
a native of Delft, in Holland, the found- 
er of the modern science of international! 
law. The materials for his work were 
drawn from two principal sources,the law 
of nature—the jus gentium of the Ro- 
mans—and the tacit or express consent 
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of nations. The last of these sources of 
authority was believed by him to be mere- 
ly supplemental to the first, and could 
ordain nothing contrary to it. States, 
like men, were, from his point of view, 
.ontrolled in their actions and relations 
by the operation of a law of nature as 
ancient as the universe itself. He be- 
lieved it to constitute a standard by which 
the conduct of states and the actions of 
dividuals could be finally judged : and he 
magined that the Roman Empire afford- 
| a historical example of its successful 
pplication in international affairs. 

We now know that Grotius’s theory of 

ernational obligation was in the main 

rrect, however erroneous may have been 

s conception of its origin and sanction; 

nd it is a remarkable tribute to the in- 
rinsie excellence of his work that it has 
ndured so successfully, for more than 

two eenturies and a half, the assaults 
f destructive criticism and the crucial 
st of practical experience. 

In the application of what may be 
called the ordinary rules of international 
iaw but little is observable in the way 
of change from year to year, or even 
from generation to generation. The rules 
governing naturalization, which are slow- 
ly changing in the direction of allowing 
greater freedom of individual movement, 
still show unmistakable traces of the con- 
flict between the older states of Europe, 
whose subjects evince a disposition to 
evade the burden of obligatory military 
service by migration to the newer coun- 
tries beyond the sea, where conscriptions 
are unknown and where agricultural and 
mineral resources await the strong arm 
of the laborer which is so essential to 
their development. The practice of ex- 
tradition is extending, keeping pace with 
the advances that are being made in the 
direction of uniformity in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice among not 
only the Christian but some of the non- 
Christian states of the world. 

Claims to exclusive dominion over por- 
tions of the high seas are no longer 
asserted, and the rights of navigation and 
fishing are now generally conceded. The 
connection of the larger bodies of water 
by interoceanic canals, which is such a 
marked feature of modern commercial 
development, has been accompanied by 
agreements tending to insure their opera- 
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tion, even in time of war, without undue 
belligerent interference. A hopeful be- 
ginning has been made in the securing 
to commercial cables an immunity from 
injury to which they were especially 
liable from vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade: these agreements, how- 
ever, are silent as to their neutrality in 
time of war. A freedom akin to that 
accorded to the high seas must now be 
ascribed by the law of nations to the 
atmosphere as a medium for internation- 
al communication by the newly or partly 
invented systems of wireless telegraphy. 
As the sending and receiving stations, 
however, are within the territories of 
sovereign states, the first attempt to regu- 
late these new agencies of commerce will 
be made the subject of municipal rather 
than international legislation. 

The part played by congresses and con- 
ferences in the formation and applica- 
tion of international law is becoming 
steadily more important. The earlier 
congresses devoted themselves to the 
preparation of treaties of peace and to 
the adjustment of questions to which the 
wars which they terminated had given 
rise. Since the middle of the last century, 
however, a growing disposition has been 
shown to charge them with legislative 
powers and to permit them to frame rules 
of law. In this class fall the rules of 
the Declaration of Paris in 1856, of the 
Geneva conventions of 1864 and 1868, 
and the Hague Conference of 1900. As 
the most important result of the work of 
the congress at The Hague was to pro- 
vide an international judiciary, it may 
not be too much to hope that the meetings 
of legislative congresses in the future may 
be more frequent, and may extend their 
operations to a broader field of inquiry 
than has hitherto been brought within 
the scope of their endeavors by the states 
which they represented. 

The suecess which has attended recent 
attempts to adjust international disputes 
by a resort to arbitration carries great 
encouragement to those who realize the 
destructive effects of modern war. The 
position of the United States in this mat- 
ter is an entirely creditable one. Its 
interest in arbitration has been steadfast 
for nearly a century, and its disposition 
to adjust its differences by a reference 
to commissions of arbitration is evi- 
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denced by the six stout volumes which 
contain the reports of the arbitrations 
to which the United States has been 
a party. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
while arbitration is a convenient, and in 
many cases a highly satisfactory, way of 
terminating international controversies, 
there are limits to its application. A 
resort to arbitration implies a belief on 
the part of each of the litigant states 
that a legal rather than a sentimental 
question is involved; more than this, 
each nation is convinced that an impar- 
tial tribunal will accept its view as the 
correct one. Some differences which have 
recently been adjusted by a resort to ar- 
bitration illustrate this phase of the sub- 
ject. In the Alaskan and Venezuelan 
boundary disputes, which were, in fact, 
controverted claims to the ownership of 
territory, each power was confident of the 
validity of its title, and felt reasonably 
sure that a disinterested tribunal would 
decide in its favor. A full hearing was 
had in each case, and a decision was 
reached with which the interested states 
professed themselves satisfied. 


The cases of the Baltimore and the 


Maine are examples of disputes which do 


not readily lend themselves to arbitral 
adjustment. In both cases considerable 
public sentiment was aroused; in the 
Baltimore incident time, distance, and 
skilful diplomacy operated to bring about 
a suspension of judgment, and the mat- 
ter was finally settled without a resort 
io foree. In the Maine case war was in- 
evitable so soon as it became apparent 
that the destruction of the ship was due 
to an exterior explosion, and the final 
offer of Spain to refer the matter to 
arbitration was dismissed without 
ous consideration. 

When a dispute grows out of the fact 
that each of the interested states is 
scheming to do something which is in 
itself a violation of international law, 
as to acquire territory from a third state, 
to diminish its independence, or to ob- 
tain undue influence in its purely inter- 
nal affairs, a tribunal of arbitration is 
of course without jurisdiction. Nor can 
national aspirations or antipathies be 
successfully dealt with by a board of ar- 
bitration. And the same thing is true of 
controversies arising out of the compe- 


seri- 
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tition for foreign markets which is 
characteristic of the commercial and j 
dustrial development of recent times. 

The outlook for the rules of war which 
have been undergoing constant modifi 
tion during the last half-century is n 
an entirely hopeful one; especially is t} 
true of those which relate to the instry 
ments which may be used in war, and | 
burdens which may be imposed upon t 
non-combatant inhabitants of occup 
territory. The humane provisions of t 
Geneva Convention are now beginning | 
bear fruit in the costly and extens 
preparations which are everywhere bei 
made for the care and treatment of t! 
sick and wounded, and in the trained 
and highly organized cooperation of t! 
auxiliary Red Cross associations, whos: 
activity measures the interest shown tl 
world over in the relief of suffering hu 
manity, which is by no means restricted 
to a time of war. ‘The medical an 
surgical equipment of the Japanese arm) 
during its brief war with China co: 
pared favorably with the best of the sani- 
tary services of Europe, and it has since 
undergone such development in the dire: 
tion of efficiency as to give it the very 
first rank among the armies of the world. 
One of the most important resolutions 
of the Hague Conference embodied a sug 
gestién that the government of Switzer 
land should take the initiative in calling 
a convention of delegates to revise th 
original Geneva rules in the direction of 
greater liberality and humanity. Very 
considerable ameliorations in the treat 
ment, identification, and employment of 
prisoners of war formed a part of th 
very satisfactory work of the Hague Co: 
ference of 1900. 

It is truer to-day than ever before that 
peace, not war, is the normal condition 
of mankind. The millennium will com 
when mankind is ready for it; and its 
coming will be hastened by the develop- 
ment of a sane and well-grounded public 
opinion in 1espect to the rights and 
duties of states. who are parties to the 
law of nations. Such a public opinion 
will not tolerate hysteria; it will stand 
for independent development, and will ! 
slow to favor interference in the affairs 
of a neighbor; but its influence will |» 
felt as a stimulating force in the co 
duct of international affairs. 








The Sixty-Thousand-Dollar Face 


BY EDWIN LEFEVRE 


anticipatory frown: she was about 

to become a business woman. If 
such a thing as a mercantile dress had 
existed, she would have donned it cere- 
moniously; but only the frown was avail- 
able. She took the broker’s letter from 
the mantelpiece with a sort of solemn 
nonchalanee—conscious of her pose and 
thrilled by it—to read it for the twenty- 
second time that week. But there were 
no witnesses to the visibleness of her 
financial cogitations, and she permitted, 
all uneonseiously, her eyebrows to re- 
lax. She replaced the letter, unread, on 
the mantelpiece. 

She walked with a calm untroubled 
mind to the east window and looked out 
into the neighbor’s lawn. Her gaze, roam- 
ing aimlessly, exhausted the landscape in 
three sweeps, and she withdrew from the 
window by degrees. She spied a bit of 
paper on the floor by the hearth. It was 
a fragment of the broker’s envelope, torn 
off with so much handling. Absent- 
mindedly she put it to her mouth. The 
touch of it awakened her wits, and 
she looked intelligently at the enlarged 
photograph of her late husband. It made 
her think of the letter from her brokers. 
They were hers now, and his business 
perplexities had been transferred to her— 
she assured herself commiseratingly—to- 
gether with the three hundred shares of 
Lakeside and Western stock. She put 
on her business frown and read the let- 
ter again: 


M*: BUXTON’S face took on *an 


John D. Mitchell and Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
116 New Street. 


Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Cable Address, “ Jodmiteo, N. Y.” 
New York, April 23, 1897. 
Mrs. Geraldine Burton, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Mavam,— We beg to enclose 
herewith check for $375, quarterly divi- 
dend on 300 shares of Lakeside and West- 


ern stock. In this connection we would 
say that the stock to-day sold at 115. 
It now looks as if it would go higher, 
though we have not much faith in the 
present movement, which appears to us 
to be entirely speculative. 
We beg to remain, 
Yours truly, 
Joun D. MitcHect anv Co. 


She folded the letter meditatively and 
returned it to the envelope, nodding 
her head as though a haunting suspicion 
had been confirmed. She said aloud: 
“The stock sold at 115 to-day. That 
was Thursday; no, Wednesday.” She 
nodded once more, correctingly. Then 
she whispered, loudly enough for her to 
hear her own voice—a new habit grown 
upon her since her husband had left her 
for a tickerless world: “Fred always 
thought a great deal of that Lakeside 
stock. And now they are speculating! 
Poor Fred!” 

She sighed deeply; it was a circuitous 
way of pitying herself. Out of the cor- 
ner of her eyes she could see the enlarged 
photograph. She rose, and confronting 
it, repeated, “ Poor Fred!” Her memory 
made it live. As she gazed, it spoke to 
her, and her soul heard familiar phrases 
and unforgotten reproaches, until she 
said aloud to it, with a sort of tender 
indignation: “T did acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of it, the very same day I got it!” 
Her eyes filled with tears and she walked 
hastily out of the room, to the flower-bed 
before the porch, where the sunlight made 
the tears evaporate more quickly. 

Frederick Buxton had been a railroad 
man, well known in the Middle West, 
where everybody called him “ Fred” from 
his fourth day to his forty-fourth year. 
He died “ Fred ” Buxton, superintendent 
of the Indiana Division of the Pittsburg, 
Indianapolis, and Chicago Railroad. He 
left the neat little frame house in In- 
dianapolis, a reputation as a good fellow 
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with an occasional thirst, a lodge life- 
insurance policy for a thousand dollars, 
and three hundred shares of Lakeside and 
Western stock. This stock was held for 
him in the office of John D. Mitchell 
and Co., of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, through whom he had speculated 
for years with varying but never very 
great using it as a margin. 
He had bought it on a “slump” for 
$60 a share. After the estate was set- 
tled the widow had left the stock in 
the brokers’ oftice,—her husband had done 
so, and she would loyally continue. She 
might, also, lose the certificates by theft, 
fire, or mice if she kept them at home 
in the bureau drawer. She often spoke 
to her friends about her brokers in 
Wall Street and greatly enjoyed it. But 
she said nothing about her intuitive con- 
fidence in their honesty and her deep 
conviction that they knew more about 
her one investment than she did. Out 
of a kindly feeling for a genial client of 
theirs, who had been wont to keep them 
well informed on railroad rate wars in 


success, 


his section, when such information, early, 
meant dollars in the stock-market, they 
took charge of the stock and regularly 


mailed her the dividends. The shares 
paid five per cent. per annum; on the 
$1500 thus derived Mrs. Buxton lived, 
and even saved for her five-year-old 
Freddie. Often she deprived herself, 
often unnecessarily, of Jittle luxuries. 
The discomfort of it comforted her. 

At that moment Wall Street was very 
much interested in Lakeside stock. So 
was young Beekman Stuyvesant. He 
was the grandson of Beekman the First, 
the founder of the greatest railroad 
dynasty in the country, who, in addition 
to many millions, had left to his family 
the Golden Wonder of the Name—other- 
wise the prestige of success. . 

Old Beekman Stuyvesant, many years 
before, when the Street still called him 
the Pirate, had unexpectedly secured con- 
trol of the majority of the company’s 
stock, put in a board of directors of his 
own, and made it a “Stuyvesant road,” 
like the Great Midland, which was a far 
greater system, and was known as the 
Stuyvesant Family Cow. The old gentle- 
man had sold out a great deal of his 
Lakeside stock at a beautiful profit, but 
the Golden Wonder of the Name kept it 
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a Stuyvesant road. It prospered mightily, 
in spite of the family’s milking, and paid 
five per cent. dividends on its stock regu- 
larly. But it earned more. So Beek- 
man III. conceived the idea of a nice 
little bull, or upward, movement in the 
stock. It was playing with loaded dice, 
he thought, being an insider and having 
millions and the Golden Wonder. He did 
not see how he could lose. 

“You know,” Mrs. Buxton once told a 
friend, with a deprecating smile at 
pride she felt in being a fellow stock 
holder of theirs, “the Stuyvesants own 
most of it!” They didn’t; but there w: 
many Mrs. Buxtons in the United States. 
In American finance, as in politics, it 
not always the majority who rules. 

So Beekman III. began to buy Lake- 
side stock, and he bought and bought un- 
til he had accumulated 30,000 shares. 
The price rose to 115, as Mr. Mitchel! 
wrote to Mrs. Buxton. To be enabled to 
sell out his stock at 120, the Stuyvesant 
brokers pushed the price up to 130 and 
tried to unload. To lead a horse to water 
js one thing; to make him drink is ten 
thousand. To advance the price of a 
stock by means of the boosting power of 
the dollars requires no great art. To 
make the public buy it at the high pric 
requires many arts, some of them black. 
The devil, the Spaniards say, can do so 
many clever things not because he 
devilishly clever, but because he is 
devilishly old; and Beekman III. was 
very young. 

So the price was put up to 150, and 
then the Lakeside stock began to pour 
on the market. It was too high a price for 
a five-per-cent. stock, experts thought. To 
silence their criticism and also to facili- 
tate the unloading a complaisant board 
of directors raised the dividend to six 
per cent. per annum. On the glad news, 
the price rose four points, thanks to 
sixteen industrious brokers. But nobody 
else bought. Relatively, Lakeside was 
dearer at $150 paying six per cent. a 
year than the same stock at $96 paying 
five per cent. The third Beekman 
Stuyvesant had “ overstayed ” his market. 
It was a heinous crime in Wall Street 
the crime of stupidity. 

Se the bears, not content with being 
merely disagreeable, permitted them- 
selves to be logical. They sold more. 
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The only 


vesant. 


Mr. Stuy- 
If he had not bought, the price 
would have melted away, and good hard 
cash with it. 

Mrs. Buxton was blissfully uncon- 
scious of her own good luck, until John 
D. Mitchell and Co. sent her a check for 
#450 for the quarter, explaming why 
thereafter her income would be $1800 a 
year instead of $1500. Mrs. Buxton was 
grateful, not to a foolish young gam- 
bler’s bad play, but to the brokers. She 
thanked them effusively for their kind- 
ness to the widow of their old friend and 
client. Her belief in her intuition grew 
firm. One great man long ago called 


buyer was young 


it a belief in his star. 
“He always,” she assured them, 
she meant her husband,—* thought 
a great deal of you, and I cannot 


tell you how glad I am that I left the 
Lakeside stock in your I felt I 
was doing a wise thing. I was not mis- 
taken. I am very grateful to you. I am 
sure that he knows what you have done 
for me and thanks you.” She did not 
know the exigencies of the stock-market. 
But her intuition made fewer mistakes 
than many people, Beekman Stuyvesant 
among others. 

The brokers would have written to her 
a more detailed explanation had not the 
market in general and Lakeside in par- 
ticular extremely interesting. 
The Young Napoleon was confronted by 
a serious problem: To allow the price of 
Lakeside to sink now meant to allow the 
Stuyvesant fortune to shrink. Even as 
it was, every day that passed meant an 
evaporation of gold—thousands of dol- 
lars for interest on the enormous sums 
Beekman III. had been obliged to bor- 
row to carry on his speculation. The 
public persisted, asininely, in not buying 
Lakeside stock from Beekman III. A 
Stuyvesant had blundered; so a family 
council was held. 

The eldest brother, Theophilus, told 


care, 


become 


Beekman that he was a foolish boy. 
Why must he gamble? 
“Aw!” retorted the young man, “T 


only wanted to make a little turn in 
the market.” 
“Yes, but 


ilus. To 


why ?” 
make 


snivelled Theoph- 
money was a Stuyve- 
To lose it was the oth- 


sant privilege. 
er man’s duty. 
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“Well, I did. That’s all there is 1 
it. Now, how are we to get out of it/ 
Beekman was not so foolish, as his us 
of the plural showed. 

“ But, Beekie, if you hadn’t got in 

“ Never mind, Theophilus,” soothing] 
said their brother-in-law Carnarvon. |] 
had married a great heiress. It had mad 
him sweet-tempered. 

“But if he sells now,” persisted Th 
ophilus, “somebody may get control of 
the Lakeside in the open market. |; 
would be lost to the Great Midland. 
Beekie, don’t you see ?” 

“Then let the Midland buy it,” said 
Beekie. He said this sapiently. I 
really had spoken to show that lh 
wished to help out the rest of the fam 
ily by taking an interest in his own 
affairs. But Theophilus was a genu 
ine Stuyvesant. 

“That’s it,” he exclaimed, triumphant- 
ly. “TI declare you’re really very cley- 
er.” Beekman nodded. 
his brother. 

“Well,” continued Theophilus, “the 
Midland will take it off your hands and 
issue its own stock in exchange for Lake- 
side stock, and—” 

But Beekman III. in the last six weeks 
had had more than his fill of trying to 


He agreed with 


sell stock. He shook his head again, 
and looked wiser than ever. 
“Stock won’t do. Make it bonds. 


What’s the matter with a collateral trust 
bond, secured by Lakeside stock, but 
guaranteed, principal and interest, by the 
Great Midland ?” 

It was Napoleonic; worthy of Beek- 
man I. 

“ By George!” gasped Carnarvon. The 
audacity of it took away his breath. He 
was a Stuyvesant by marriage only. But 
Theophilus, who naturally thought the 
gasp was one of admiration, shouted: 

“ Beekie, why, of course! Send for 
Colonel Channing.” 

Colonel Mortimer F. Channing, pres- 
ident of the Great Midland and general 
factotum of the family, was summoned. 
He came running. As soon as he could 
speak, remembering that he had a rep- 
utation as a wit to sustain, he deliv- 
ered himself : 

“You said come! 
ha! ha!” 


Theophilus explained the situation and 


Behold me! Ha! 






utlined Beekie’s master-stroke. He was 
uthusiastic when he finished. 

Colonel Channing forgot himself. He 
ooked serious. 

“ Well—” he began, dubiously. 

“He’s got 110,000 shares,” said The- 
philus, decisively. “ It must be done.” 

The Colonel smiled genially. “ No 
sooner said than performed. Why, of 
course. Bless me! you are a chip of the 
old block. Ha! ha! Beekie, I never 
would have thought it of you if I hadn't 
<nown all the time you had it in you. 
| always said you were deep—abysmal! 
Of course it will help the Midland enor- 
mously. The Lakeside can earn ten 
per cent. year in and year out. We can 
issue three-and-a-half per cent. bonds be- 
cause the Midland’s credit is so good, 
ind give $20,000 im bonds for every 
$10,000 of stock. The bonds ought to 
sell readily at 95 or 96.” 

“That will mean 192 for Lakeside 
stock,” observed Beekman III., nodding 
his head approvingly, because he had 
figured on the higher price. Then he 
permitted himself to smile. So did The- 
ophilus. Both smiles were Stuyvesant 
smiles—facial chuckles marvellously like 
the old Pirate’s, Channing thought. 

And so it was done. The Great Mid- 
land management, by authority obtained 
from a complaisant board, began to pur- 
chase Lakeside stock, which thereupon 
rose by leaps and bounds. The shorts 
became panic-stricken. To save their 
scalps they parted with a few handfuls 
of hair. The Street talked of a corner— 
as though the bears hadn’t been already 
licked to a standstill. Great Midland stock 
also rose violently. The Street took a 
long breath and waited, till one morning 
the newspapers announced in huge head- 
lines that the Lakeside had been absorbed 
by the Great Midland, which latter com- 
pany now owned the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the other’s stock, and would pay 
for it in three-and-a-half per cent. bonds 
on the basis of two for one. Garrettson 
and Co. had underwritten the bond issue. 
It was, of course, an “ epoch-making ” 
deal. It is a habit of all such deals. 
The Lakeside—a most valuable property 
—was now a possession of the Great Mid- 
land, forever safe from the clutches of 
stock-market marauders. Credit for the 
gigantic plan was given to Beekman 
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Stuyvesant, who thus was introduced to 
the American public as a great railroad 
general and a great financier. 

The triumphant march upward to 200 
was an epic of the ticker. Not only Wall 
Street but Europe took a hand in the 
game. The Golden Wonder’ worked. 
Garrettson and Co., official financiers of 
the Stuyvesant family, published an ad- 
vertisement which became a classic, and 
sold millions of the bonds. Railroad men 
talked of the great coup and began to 
dream of profitable plagiarism. A few 
demagogues delivered themselves of can- 
dent words against the octopus, and ac- 
cepted annual passes. <A_ professional 
litigant or two talked of obtaining per- 
petual injunctions, but their price was 
so absurdly cheap that Colonel Chan- 
ning didn’t haggle, but paid spot cash. 
The bond operation was perfectly legal. 
Why mar the era of good feeling ? 

There was no doubt that the Great 
Midland had done a good stroke. But 
many far-seeing holders of Lakeside stock 
had faith in the road, and thought that 
some day the stock would pay them more 
than seven per cent. The newspapers 
took sides on the matter. To convert or 
not to convert became a burning question. 
Sorely perplexed spirits over the breadth 
and length of the land waited for a light 
from heaven—that is, disinterested ad- 
vice, undazzled by the Golden Wonder. 
Among these was Mrs. Buxton. So many 
of her friends knew about her Lakeside 
stock that to show they also were con- 
versant with the high finance they bom- 
barded her with newspaper clippings. 
She worried a great deal, but talked in- 
finitely more, and thus preserved her 
health. John D. Mitchell himself wrote 
to her, asking what she wished to do. 
She answered immediately that what she 
wished was to know what he thought she 
ought to do. She appealed to him to tell 
her exactly, that she might be guided 
by his advice. She was prepared for the 
worst, said her postscript. He _ there- 
upon explained at great length that if 
she exchanged she would have a safe 
investment in good bonds, from which 
she would have an assured income of 
$2100 a year as long as she lived. But 
if the Lakeside ever earned more than it 
paid at present and the Great Midland 
permitted the surplus to be distributed, 
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the holders of the stock might get what 
Wall Street called a “ melon-cutting.” 
It might pay, therefore, to hold the stock, 
though it was speculating and taking a 
vreat deal for granted the abnegation of 
the Great Midland for one thing. They 
refused to discuss the ethies of the deal. 
At all events she still had two months in 
which to make up her mind. 

The widow showed this correspondence 
to her 
friends. 


real 
It solaced her greatly to martyr- 


dearest enemies and a few 
ize herself in her own estimation before 
them by having to attend to 


business affairs 


her 
as if her cross was not 
sufticiently heavy without that extra 
hundredweight. Time needed for 
meditation, she said. This was a delicate 
business, 


own 


was 


By prolonging the agony she 
lengthened the pleasure. 

There particularly hateful 
woman, Mrs. Frost, who ought to realize 
that the Stuyvesants were in daily cor- 
with Mrs. Buxton. 
Buxton called on Mrs. Frost 
knew Mrs. Frost was not at 
home and told Mrs. Frost’s daughter how 
very sorry she was not to have seen Mrs. 
Frost. 
ing gossip or vaguely hoping for some 
development which would deliver Mrs. 
Buxton tied hand and foot to the exe- 
cutioner, returned the call the next day. 

Mrs. Buxton was at home. She was 
enveloped by a halo of business. On her 
lap were the brokers’ type-written letters, 
a printed copy of the converting plan, 
and a few sheets of paper black with 
pencilled figures—Mrs, Buxton’s calcula- 
tions. She placed the documents on the 
table impressively, and said to Mrs. Frost: 

“Tm that you came, Mrs. 
Frost.” Then turning to the papers, she 
told them with a _ playful 
“There! Don’t bother me 
of the day. They are business letters,” 
finished, explanatorily, looking at 
Mrs. Frost with an expression of humor- 
ous distress. 


was one 


ah 
respondence There- 


fore Mrs. 
when she 


Mrs. Frost, on her return, scent- 


so glad 


sternness: 
for the’ rest 


she 


Mrs. Frost vouchsafed her sorrow over 
not being at home the previous day. Mrs. 
Buxton assured her that any sorrow was 
mild compared to Mrs. Buxton’s, who had 
hoped to enjoy a friendly chat. She had 
been sorely tried all that week. She 
thereupon told Mrs. Frost all about the 
affair, and ended: 
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“You see, 
60,0000 in 


Mrs. 


bonds 


Frost, if I take the 
they are really very 
assure you—I need 
never bother about that investment, and 
1 can attend to other matters with a 
clear mind.” She had no other invest 
ments, excepting a few hundreds in th 
savings-bank. 


good, safe bonds, | 


“ That’s so,” agreed Mrs. Frost, politely 

“ But,” said Mrs. Buxton, with a look 
of intense astuteness, “there is the su; 
Don’t you see? That’s the deli 
cate point.” She her forefinger 
subtly; then allowed it to point rigidly 
at her friend’s heart, revolverlike. 

“Well, I—” 

“It’s been in all the papers, you know,” 
went on Mrs. Buxton, to strengthen her 
position. “The eventual disposition of 
the surplus ” plagiarized bodily 
from her brokers,—“ that is what makes 
me hesitate.” She sighed. Ah, the bur- 
dens of the rich! 

“Of course,” 
committally—* of 
considered. 


plus! 


shook 


— she 


said Mrs. Frost, non- 


that is to be 
You must always,” she went 
on, with the greater assurance of a phi- 


course 


losopher, “look at every question from 
all sides!” Her manner showed clearly 
that she herself invariably did so. The 
judicial is the only attitude that women 
cannot make convincing, however great 
their histrionie ability. 

“Yes,” pursued Mrs. Buxton, natural- 
ly unimpressed by the other’s wisdom, 
“but that sur-plus! Why, my dear, I 
might get a Christmas present some time 
of hun—of thousands of dollars!” She 
thrilled herself into unshakable determi- 
nation never to convert her stock. 

“That would be fine,” Mrs. 
sured her, without warmth. 

“But again, I might never get it.” 
Mrs. Buxton’s soul put on a fur overcoat 
to keep out the chill doubt that followed 
in the wake of her own words. 

“ That,” began Mrs. Frost, enthusiastic- 
ally, “ would be fi—frightful!” To offset 
her words she shook her head with defi- 
ant dolefulness. ‘ 

“Yes,” Mrs. Buxton pitied herself, 
“you can’t trust these corporations al- 
ways.” 

“You would 
honest, since 
dered Mrs, 
indignation. 


Frost as- 


think 
they 
Frost, 


would be 
rich,” won- 
perceptible 


they 
are so 
without 
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“Oh, because one is rich it does not 
llow one is not honest,” said Mrs. Bux- 
n, defensively. “ The Stuyvesants have 
ways had a good reputation.” Caste 
es are strong. 

those New York families, 
especially in the four hundred, are no 
than they ought to be. There’s 
divorces and—and”—with a 
wieked little shake of the head—* things 
ve never hear of out here.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Buxton, 
with a mysterious smile: she knew but 
couldn’t tell. thin she 
changed from familiar friend to merely 
business the Stuyvesants. 
‘But, at rate, it’s the I’m 
worrying about.” As a matter of fact, 
she had already decided to trust to the 
brokers’ judgment, thereby avoiding re- 
sponsibility, and her 


“They say 


better 
ots of 


Being on ice, 
associate of 


any stock 


doing as intui- 
tion prompted. 
‘1 wouldn’t 
Mrs. Frost. 
“No, LI don’t suppose 
with delicate emphasis. To check a pos- 
sible on quickly: “ It 
isn’t the money, of course, but I wish 
to do the right thing. Fred always 
thought a great deal of that Lakeside 
He said it would be very valuable 
some day, and I feel I ought to keep it 
for his sake. Though I suppose the bonds 
are very good too. You know, bonds are 
the safest thing in the world.” She had 
been a financier these many centuries. 
“Yes,” assented Mrs. Frost, pluto- 
eratically. “1 made my husband buy 
some for the girls for birthday presents; 
in their own names, so that neither of 
us can ever touch them.” Her daugh- 
would die rich if her advice 
followed. That was more certain 
death itself. 
“ That’s a wise thing. 


let that worry me,” said 


you. would,” 


retort she went 


stock. 


ters was 


than 


My boy Freddie 
won't have to worry. It’s been left for 
But really I think I'll have to go 
to New York and see about this matter,” 
said Mrs. Buxton—who had not thought 
about such a journey, a postage-stamp 
being cheaper than a railroad ticket. 
“You know, Colonel Channing is the 
president of the Great Midland. Fred 
often spoke of him ”—which was true, 
since Channing had a national reputa- 
tion. “ They were very friendly ”—which 
she imagined might also be true. 
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“When do you start?’ said Mrs. Frost 
incredulously, her hostess thought. 
“To-morrow afternoon,” replied 
Buxton, defiantly. She was filled with 
indignation at Mrs. Frost’s manner, 
which had made the journey compulsory. 
“Well, 1 must be 
dear. l 
Perhaps 


Mrs. 


going. Good-by, 
want to pack.” 
was no hid- 
den meaning in Mrs, Frost’s words, but 
the possibility of it Mrs. Bux- 


York on 


suppose you 


there sinister 


bought 


ton’s railroad ticket to New 


the spot. 

“ Good-by. You're lucky not to have 
to bother with business matters, I assure 
you. I'll be back week 


Good-by. next 


some time- 


I may be delayed, you know.” 
The implication was not clear—perhaps 


upon her 
staying; perhaps the extremely compli- 
cated business would take a long time to 
finish. “ Anything you'd like me to get 
for you? No trouble at all 
shop until I drop. 

CGood-by, my dear.” 

And sO Mrs. SJuxton was obliged to go 
to New York on the next day, and she 
did. It was wise, she thought. Before 
the train had left Indianapolis she was 
certain her husband must 
old Colonel Channing’s. By 
the time she reached Pittsburg she had 
decided to call on the Colonel and ask 
him for adviee—which she felt sure he 
would give her as the widow of his fellow 
railroad man. She would appeal to his 
sense of honor. She would speak to him 
in such a way that 
advice. She also sueceeded in convin- 
cing herself that such had been her in- 
tention from the first. 

She ealled at the office of John D. 
Mitchell and Co., the brokers who had 
her stock. Perhaps the step she meant 
to take not wise, after all, not- 
withstanding her intuition that told her 
it was. 

Mr. Mitchell seemed glad to see her. 
He shook hands as though he didn’t fear 
women customers next to death and 
He hoped was not 
fatigued and that the firm could be of 
service to her. 

“T thought I'd come myself to see you 
about my Lakeside stock, Mr. Mitchell,” 
she explained—-without a business air, 
Mrs. Frost being many miles away. 


the Stuyvesants would insist 


I’m going to 
So sorry you must go. 


have been an 
erony of 


he must give her 


was 


“ welshers.” she 
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“ Why, didn’t you receive our letter?’ 
“Yes; but I made up my mind to 
come, | was undecided, sO I concluded 
the best thing to do was to see Colonel 
Channing and ask his advice.” 

Mitchell remembered that Fred Buxton 
had been a well-known railroad man, and 
assumed that Mrs. Buxton knew the Col- 
onel., Responsibility shortens life. He 
said, with sincere relief: 

“ By all odds that would be the wisest 
thing to do. THis office is in the Mid- 
land Station.” 

“The cabman will know, I suppose?” 

“Qh yes; just tell him to drive you 
there. I’d very much like to know what 
he advises you to do, Mrs. Buxton. I 
wouldn’t wait very long if I were you. 
The stock is now 180. It has been up 
to 200,” 

“Tlas it?’ said Mrs. Buxton, with a 
cordial smile of non-comprehension. 

“Yes. You'll let me know what he 
says, won't you?” Mitchell said this 
with undisguised earnestness. Mrs. Bux- 
ton was flooded with the soul -titil- 
lation of pride. She was regarded as 
a financier, a person of importance! She 
loved Colonel Channing in advance for 
talking to her. She loved herself for 
talking to him. It had been a wise and 
delightful thing, this trip to New York. 
That sudden decision to call on the Col- 
onel was a flash of inspiration. 

She was driven to the Great Midland 
offices as through Elysian Fields instead 
of over the unevenness of Broadway cob- 
blestones and through the clangor and din 
of the business district. Leaning back 
in the carriage, she frowned in advance. 

When she asked to see Colonel Chan- 
ning, she was for the moment surprised 
that the assistant to the Colonel’s private 
secretary asked, very politely, if her busi- 
ness was personal. 

“Yes, it is,” she said. She added, 
“Of course.” 

“Well—” hesitated the assistant. “Mad- 
am, wouldn’t any one else do? The Col- 
onel’s very busy now and—” 

“T’m Mrs. Buxton of Indianapolis. IT 
own a lot of Lakeside stock, and I wish 
to see Colonel Channing about it.” 

“Oh yes. If you will please go to the 
treasurer’s office, at the other end of the 
hall, they will be very glad to give you 
all the information you wish.” 





“But | wish the Colonel himself 
tell me whether I ought to exchange m 
stock or not. 1 must have the Colone! 
advice in person. I know he will giy 
it to me if you tell him I am here. Jus 
do so, please.” 

“Very well, madam.” The young man 
disappeared, to reappear a moment later. 

“Colonel Channing will see yo 
Won’t you please come this way, madam /” 
and he ushered her into the genial C 
onel’s private office. 

Colonel Mortimer F. Channing was 
tall, well-built man, who carried his 
years blithely. His hair was white, and 
his very neatly trimmed Vandyke beard 
was also of the same clean silvery whit 
ness. His skin was ruddy and smoot! 
as a baby’s, and set off the white of his 
hair and beard beautifully. His eyes 
were of a clear sky-blue, very bright and 
intelligent. The neatness and good tast: 
of his dress were noticeable. He seemed 
the embodiment of perfect health as of 
perfect manners. As a rule, his geniality 
was audible a mile away. To Mrs. Bux 
ton he spoke in a carefully modulated 
voice—for he cultivated his vocal ap- 
paratus as assiduously and painstaking) 
as he did his personal appearance and 
his bank account. 

“ Kindly be seated, madam. How may 
I be of service to you?” 

“T think you knew my husband, Col- 
onel Channing. He was Frederick Bux- 
ton, superintendent of the Pittsburg, In- 
dianapolis, and Chicago Railroad.” 

“Ah, yes,” with a polite smile that 
invited family confidences. He did not 
remember the name or the man. 

“ Before he died he bought three hun- 
dred shares of Lakeside stock for me, 
which I hold.” Mrs. Buxton felt faintly 
that she was not businesslike. But she 
had not time to act a part; so she was 
what she wished to be, unconsciously. 
Women would be sensible if they allowed 
themselves to be natural. The actress in 
them kills many things. 

The Colonel, .now feeling safe from 
contradiction by Mrs. Buxton, said, cor- 
dially: “I knew him very well. I was 
very sorry to hear of his death.” His 
practised face took on a pained look, 
which he softened to regret when he 
thought it was time to continue. “I 
remember I tried to get your address at 
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he time of his death, to convey to you 
iV condolences. I was ve ry sorry.” 

Mrs. Buxton, feeling easier in her 
ind, and so full of her own affairs as 
o fail to be grateful for the Colonel’s 
lated sympathy, went on: 

“T eouldn’t make up my mind as to 
what to do with my stock, so I have 
ome all the way from Indianapolis to 
sk your advice. From all I had heard 
nd read about you I felt sure you would 
give it to me. The stock is all I have 
n the world, to keep in trust for my 
little boy. That is why I take the liberty 

ask you.” Her eyes were fixed un- 
blinkingly on the Colonel’s face. She 
lid not fear responsibility. Her boy’s fu- 
ture comforts depended upon her and 
upon the Colonel’s answer. 

The Colonel bowed gracefully, and 
said: “ Mrs. Buxton, I feel profoundly 
touched and honored by your confidence, 
believe me. And I am glad to be in a 
position to give you not only friendly 
and disinterested advice, but sound ad- 
vice as well.” 

“T knew you would. I told my friends 
so,” Mrs. Buxton couldn’t help saying. 
At the same time she was made uneasy 
by his politeness. His smiles did not 
soothe. What was wrong she did not 
know, but there was something. Perhaps 
it was the eyes or the way the smile made 
his nostrils expand that gave him a 
foxy look. 

“T advise you,” he said, very impress- 
ively, “by all means to convert your 
stock into the new three-and-a-half per 
cent. bonds at once. I have done so with 
the 10,000 shares I had. Mr. Stuyvesant 
and his family have done the same with 
every share they owned. We are in a 
position to know what is best to do. By 
all means, madam, convert your stock.” 

She felt he was thinking of himself and 
Mr. Stuyvesant and not of Mrs. Ger- 
aldine Buxton. His nose, she noticed, 
was curved like a hawk’s bill. She hated 
hawks. She used to keep bantams as 
a girl in the country. 

“Thank you, Colonel Channing. It is 
very good of you,” said Mrs. Buxton, 
rising to go. She was disappointed, but 
she did not show it. 

“TI beg you not to mention it, Mrs. 
Buxton. Command me at any time. My 
advice is at your disposal always, for my 
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old friend Buxton’s sake and for your 
own. By all means convert your stock,” 
and he bowed her out ceremoniously. 
His voice rang in her ears human, and 
yet artificial and unconvincing as a 
phonograph. It was a curious combina- 
tion, and increased her uneasiness. 

Mitchell waited for Mrs. Buxton. He 
was anxious for the “tip” she would 
bring back. But he waited for her and it 
in vain. Mrs. Buxton indulged in some 
shopping —the stores were fascinating 
and supplied her with endless conversa- 
tional topics, and she had enough to 
occupy her mind in New York without 
bothering about stocks or bankers or re- 
turning to brokers’ offices. She took the 
train for Indianapolis the next evening. 
He did not see her again in nearly 
two years, 


It was a curious coincidence that John 
D. Mitchell should receive a letter from 
Mrs. Buxton, eighteen months later, tell- 
ing him not to send her the check for 
the usual quarterly dividend, on the very 
same day that Lakeside stock sold at 380. 
The bond plan had gone through very 
successfully. The entire capital stock, 
with the exception of a few thousands of 
shares, had been duly converted into three- 
and-a-half per cent. bonds and reposed 
safely in the Great Midland treasury. 
The Midland management was extreme- 
ly anxious to secure absolutely all the 
outstanding stock. Once in its possession, 
the Lakeside surplus in cash and securi- 
ties of other roads, amounting to many 
millions, would be distributed among the 
stockholders—that is, literally emptied 
into the Great Midland’s hungry treasury, 
since there would be but one stockholder. 
The Midland needed it. For that reason 
the Midland was trying to buy in the 
open market the last remaining shares 
of Lakeside. Their value was exceeding- 
ly great for those especial reasons, and 
the price had thus risen out of proportion 
to the intrinsic worth. 

Mrs. Buxton herself called on Mr. 
Mitchell a fortnight later. 

“T didn’t want you to send me the 
Lakeside check, because I’m going to Eu- 
rope to-morrow to be gone three months. 
My boy stays with his grandmother.” 

“ We will have it all ready for you, Mrs. 

Juxton. Would you prefer it in cash?” 
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“Tf it isn’t too much trouble.” 
“Not at all. The stock is now selling 

t 380.” 

“Ts it?’ said Mrs. Buxton, politely, 

deavoring to appear interested. 

“Yes, The Stuyvesants want it badly, 

id they are willing to pay for it. It’s 
‘orth more to them than to-any one else. I 

lly think you would do well to sell it.” 

“ Change it for the bonds?” 

“Oh dear no,” laughed the broker. 
“ Sell it for cash and buy any bonds you 
wish—good railroad bonds that will net 
you four per cent. or a trifle over. If 
you do that, you can get very nearly 
$5000 a year on your money.” 

“T ean?” said Mrs. Buxton, starting. 
“Why, I only get $2100 now.” 

“Yes, and your money would be just 
s safe.” 

“Are you sure of it?’ Mrs. Buxton 
closed her eyes in order not to see the 
shattering of her joyful dream at Mr. 
Mitchell’s next words. She tried also to 
close her ears by an effort of the mind. 
But she heard him say, 

“ Absolutely sure, Mrs. Buxton.” 

“ Well, then, do it.” 

“Very well.” 

“Are you sure, Mr. Mitchell?” She 
was brave—and a woman. 

Mitchell smiled. “ Absolutely. Does 
it seem too good to be true ?”’ 

“Toa 

“Tt isn’t, though.” 

“ Are you s— Very well, Mr. Mitchell. 
[ trust you. Go ahead.” 

“We'll buy good safe bonds for you. 
By the way, you never came back to tell 
me not to convert my stock.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Didn’t you see Colonel Channing that 
day you were here, a couple of years ago?” 
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“Oh yes; I saw him.” 
“Then he told you not to convert 
your stock ?”’ 

“On the contrary, he told me to con- 
vert it by all means. He advised me very 
strongly to do it.” 

“ And you didn’t?” 

“Nea” 

“Tn Heaven’s name, will you tell me 
why you didn’t?” 

“Well, Mr. Mitchell, I didn’t like his 
face!” 

Mitchell laughed uproariously. Mrs. 
Buxton smiled indecisively—as women 
smile when they see men laughing over 
a joke they do not understand. 

“You were wiser than the wisest peo- 
ple in the Street, Mrs. Buxton. I con- 
gratulate you,” and he shook hands 
warmly. 

At a loss to understand why he laughed 
and now congratulated her, Mrs. Buxton 
repeated, knowingly, “I didn’t like his 
face!” She was disappointed when he 
merely smiled at the repetition. 

“The stock,” he said, “was 180 on 
the day you saw him. It is 380 to-day. 
You’ve made 200 points on 300 shares.” 
Seeing her blank stare, he explained: 
“ You’ve made $60,000 by not taking the 
advice of a man whose face you didn’t 
like. I take off my hat to you!” 

“He was very polite, too!” said Mrs. 
Buxton, as if that made her master- 
stroke of finance all the more praise- 
worthy. 

And so Mrs. Buxton enjoyed her tour 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland hugely, 
and returned to Indianapolis a rich wom- 
an—the richest in the block, as the block 
was allowed to learn. 

And in Mitchell’s office they still talk 
of Channing’s $60,000 face. 


Be mindful alway of thy nobler breed; 
I stoop to hear the blackcap “atom” talk, 
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To watch the lusty milkweed spill her seed. 
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The Marriage of William Ashe 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


CHAPTER VII 
ER ladyship will be in before six, 
my lady—I was to be sure and 
ask you to wait, if you came 
before, and to tell you that her ladyship 
had gone to Madame Fanchette about 
her dress for the ball.” 

So said Lady Kitty’s maid. Lady 
Tranmore hesitated, then said she would 
wait, and asked that Master Henry might 
be brought down. 

The maid went for the child, and Lady 
Tranmore entered the drawing-room. The 
Ashes had been settled since their mar- 
riage in a house in Bruton Street,—a 
house to which Kitty had lost her heart 
at first sight. It was old and distin- 
guished, covered here and there with 
eighteenth-century decoration, once no 
doubt a little florid and coarse beside the 
finer work of the period, but now agree- 
ably blunted and mellowed by time. 
Kitty had had her impetuous and decided 
way with the furnishing -of it; and 
though Lady Tranmore professed to ad- 
mire it, the result was in truth too 
French and too pagan for her taste. Her 
own room refiected the rising worship of 
Morris and Burne-Jones, of which in- 
deed she had been an adept from the be- 
ginning. Her walls were covered by the 
well-known pomegranate, or jessamine, 
or sunflower patterns; her hangings were 
of a mystic greenish-blue; her pictures 
were drawn either from the Italian primi- 
tives or their modern followers. Celtic 
romance, Christian symbolism, all that 
was touching, other-worldly, and obscure, 
—our late English form, in fact, of the 
great Romantic reaction,—it was amid 
influences of this kind that Lady Tran- 
more lived and fed her own imagination. 
The dim, suggestive, and pathetic; iwi- 
light rather than dawn; autumn rather 
than spring; yearning rather than fulfil- 
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THREE YEARS AFTER 


ment; “the gleam” rather than no 
day :—it was in this half-lit, richly « 
ored sphere that she and most of 

friends saw the tent of Beauty pitched 

But Kitty would have none of it. S 
quoted French sceptical remarks ab. 
the legs and joints of the Burne-Jo 
knights; she declared that so much p 
tern made her dizzy; and that the Fren 
were the only nation in the world w 
understood a salon, whether as upholst: 
or conversation. Accordingly, in da 
when these things were rare, the girl 
eighteen made her new husband provid 
her with white - panelled walls, ligh: 
gilt, and with a Persian carpet of whi 
the mass was of a plain blackish-gra 
and only the border was allowed to flow: 
A few Louis Quinze girandoles on |, 
walls, a Vernis-Martin screen, an 
French clock, two or three inlaid ca! 
nets, and a collection of lightly bu 
chairs and settees in the French mode. 
this was all she would allow; -and wh 
Lady Tranmore’s room was always crow 
ed, Kitty’s, which was much smaller, h: 
always an air of space. French book- 
were scattered here and there; and on!; 
one picture was admitted. That was 
Watteau sketch of a group from “ L’En 
barquement pour Cythére.” Kitty ador: 
it; Lady Tranmore thought it absurd a: 
disagreeable. 

As she entered the room now, on th 
May afternoon, she looked round it wit 
her usual distaste. On several of th 
chairs large illustrated books were lying 
They contained -pictures of seventeen' 
and eighteenth century costume,—or 
of them displayed a colored engravine 


of a brilliant Madame de Pompadour, 


by Nattier. 
The maid who followed her into th 
room began to remove the books. 


“Her ladyship has been choosing her 
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costume, my lady,” she explained, as she 
sed some of the volumes. 

“Ts it settled?” said Lady Tranmore. 

[he maid replied that she believed so, 

d bringing a volume which had been laid 

de with a mark in it, she opened on a 
ntastic plate of Madame de Longueville, 

Diana, in a gorgeous hunting-dress. 

Lady Tranmore looked at it in silence; 

thought it unseemly, with its bare 
inkles and sandalled feet, and likely to 
e extremely expensive. For this Diana 
of the Fronde sparkled with jewels from 
top to toe, and Lady Tranmore felt cer- 
iin that Kitty had already made Will- 
iam promise her the counterpart of the 
magnificent diamond crescent that shone 

, the coiffure of the goddess. 

“Tt really seemed to be the only one 
that suited her ladyship!” said the maid, 
n a deprecating voice. 

‘I dare say it will look very well,” 
said Lady Tranmore. “ And Fanchette is 
to make it?” 

“Tf her ladyship is not too late,” said 
the maid, smiling. “ But she has taken 
such a long time to make up her mind—” 

“And Fanchette, of course, is driven 
to death. All the world seems to have 
gone mad about this ball.” 

Lady Tranmore shrugged her shoul- 
ders in a slight disgust. She was not 
going. Since her elder son’s death she 
had had no taste for spectacles of the kind. 
But she knew very well that fashionable 
London was talking and thinking of 
nothing else; she heard that the print- 
room of the British Museum was every 
day besieged by an eager crowd of fair 
ladies, claiming the services of the Mu- 
seum officials from dewy morn till eve; 
that historie costumes and famous jewels 
were to be lavished on the affair; that 
those who were not invited had not even 
the resource of contempt, so unquestioned 
and indubitable was the prospect of a 
really magnificent spectacle; and that the 
dressmakers of Paris and London, if they 
survived the effort, would reap a mar- 
vellous harvest. 

“And Mr. Ashe—do you know if he 
is going, after all?’ she asked of the 
maid as the latter was retreating. 

“Mr. Ashe says he will, if he may wear 
just court dress,” said the maid, smiling. 
“Not unless. And her ladyship’s afraid 
it won’t be allowed.” 
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“She'll make him go in costume,” 
thought Lady Tranmore. “And he will 
do it, or anything,—to avoid a scene.” 

The maid retired, and Lady Tranmore 
was left alone. As she sat waiting, a 
thought occurred to her. She rang for 
the butler. 

“ Where is the Times?” she asked, when 
he appeared. The man replied that it 
was no doubt in Mr. Ashe’s room and 
he would bring it. 

“ Kitty has probably not looked at it,” 
thought the visitor. When the paper ar- 
rived she turned at once to the Parlia- 
mentary report. It contained an impor- 
tant speech by Ashe, in the House, the 
night before. Lady Tranmore had been 
disturbed in the reading of it that morn- 
ing, and had still a few sentences to 
finish. She read them with pride, then 
glanced again at the leading article on 
the debate, and at the flattering references 
it contained to the knowledge, courtesy, 
and debating power of the Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. 

“Mr. Ashe,” said the Times, “ has well 
earned the promotion he is now sure to 
receive before long. In those important 
rearrangements of some of the higher 
offices which cannot long be delayed, Mr. 
Ashe is clearly marked out for a place 
in the cabinet. He is young, but he has 
already done admirable service; and there 
can be no question that he has a great 
future before him.” 

Lady Tranmore put down the paper 
and fell into a reverie. A great future? 
—yes!—if Kitty permitted——if Kitty 
could be managed. At present it ap- 
peared to William’s mother that the 
eaprices of his wife were endangering the 
whole development of his career. There 
were wheels within wheels, and the news- 
papers knew very little about them. 

Three years, was it, since the marriage ? 
She looked back to her dismay when 
William brought her the news, though it 
seemed to her that in some sort she had 
foreseen it from the moment of his first 
mention of Kitty Bristol,—with its eager 
appeal to her kindness, and that new and 
indefinable something in voice and man- 
ner which put her at once on the alert. 

Ought she to have opposed it more 
strongly? She had indeed opposed it; 
and for a whole wretched week she who 
had never yet gainsaid him in anything 
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had argued and pleaded with her son,— 
attempting at the same time to bring 
in his uncles to wrestle with him, seeing 
that his poor paralyzed father was of no 
account,—and so to make a_ stubborn 
family fight of it. But she had been 
simply disarmed and beaten down by 
William’s sweetness, patience, and good 
humor. Never had he been so deter- 
mined; and never so lovable. 

It had been made abundantly plain to 
her that no wife, however exacting and 
adorable, should ever rob her, his mother, 
of one tittle of his old affection; nay, 
that, would she only accept Kitty, only 
take the little forlorn creature into the 
shelter of her motherly arms, even a more 
tender and devoted attention than be- 
fore, on the part of her son, would be 
surely hers. He spoke, moreover, the lan- 
guage of sound sense about his proposed 
bride. That he was in love, passionately 
in love, was evident; but there were mo- 
ments when he could discuss Kitty, her 
family, her bringing up, her gifts and 
defects, with the same cool acumen, the 
same detachment, apparently, he might 
have given, say, to the Egyptian or the 
Balkan problem. Lady Tranmore was 


not invited to bow before a divinity; she 
was asked to accept a very gifted and 
lovely child, often troublesome and pro- 
voking, but full of a glorious promise 
which only persons of discernment, like 


herself and Ashe, could fully realize. He 
told her, with a laugh, that she could 
never have behaved even tolerably to a 
stupid daughter-in-law. Whereas — let 
London, and society, and a few years of 
love and living do their work, and Kitty 
would make one of the leading women 
of her time, as Lady Tranmore had been 
before her. “ You'll help her, you'll train 
her, you’ll put her in the way,” he had 
said, kissing his mother’s hand. “ And 
you'll see that in the end we shall both 
of us be so conceited to have had the 
making of her, there’]] be no holding us!” 

Well, she had yielded!—of course she 
had yielded. She had explained the mat- 
ter, so far as she could, to the dazed wits 
of her paralyzed husband. She had pro- 
pitiated the family on both sides; she 
had brought Kitty to stay with her, and 
had advised on the negotiations which 
banished Madame d’Estrées from London 
and the British Isles, in return for a 
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handsome allowance and the payment «{ 
her debts; and finally she had with di 

ficulty allowed the Grosvilles to provi: 

the trousseau and arrange the marria; 

from Grosville Park, so eager had s}). 
grown in her accepted task. 

And there had been many hours of hig 
reward. Kitty had thrown herself at fi 
upon William’s mother with all the « 
fusion possible. She had been docil. 
caressing, brilliant. Lady Tranmore ha 
become almost as proud of her gifts, |. 
social effects, and her fast advanci) 
beauty as Ashe himself. Kitty’s whin 
and humors; her passion for this pers 
and her hatred of that; her love of sple: 
dor and indifference to debt; her contem)) 
of opinion and restraint,—seemed to her, 
as to Ashe, the mere crude growth « 
youth. When she looked at Ashe, 
handsome, agreeable, and devoted, at | 
place and prestige in the world, his hig) 
intelligence and his personal attraction, 
Ashe’s mother must needs think that 
Kitty’s mere cleverness would soon reve:i! 
to her her extraordinary good fortune; 
and that whereas he was now at her feet, 
she before long would be at his. 

Three years! Lady Tranmore looke:|! 
back upon them with feelings that wa 
vered like smoke before a wind. A year 
of excitement,—a year of illness,—a year 
of extravagance, shaken, moreover, }) 
many strange gusts of temper and caprice, 
—it was so she might have summarized 
them. First, a most promising début i 
London. Kitty weleomed on all hand: 
with enthusiasm as Ashe’s wife and her 
own daughter-in-law,—féted to the top 
of her bent, smiled on at court, flattered 
by the country houses, always exquisite!) 
dressed, smiling and eager, apparent); 
full of ambition for Ashe no less than 
for herself, a happy, notoriows, busy litt!: 
person, with a touch of wildness that di: 
but give edge to her charm and keep th 
world talking. 

Then—the birth of the boy, and Kitty’ 
passionate, ungovernable recoil from th: 
deformity that showed itself almost im 
mediately after his birth,—a form of i: 
fantile paralysis involving a slight bu’ 
incurable lameness. Lady Tranmor 
could recall weeks of remorseful fo! 
dling, alternating with weeks of neglect 
continued illness and depression on Kit 
ty’s part, settling after a while into : 
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lant melancholy for which the baby’s 
ect seemed but an inadequate cause; 
he’s tender anxiety, his willingness to 
ow up Parliament, office, everything, 
t Kitty might travel and recover; and 
se huge efforts by which she and his 
friends in the House had held him 
k—when Kitty, it seemed, cared little 
nothing whether he sacrificed his fu- 
ture or not. Finally she herself, with the 
stanee of a new friend of Kitty’s, had 
ome Kitty’s nurse, had taken her 
road when Ashe could not be spared, 
had watehed over her and humored her, 
| at last brought her back—so the doc- 

s said—restored. 
Was it really recovery? At any rate, 
Lady Tranmmore was often inclined to 
nk that since the return to London— 
w about a twelvemonth since—both she 
nd William had had to do with a dif- 
rent Kitty. Young as she still was, 
e first exquisite softness of the ex- 
panding life was gone; things harder, 
stranger, more inexplicable than any 
which those who knew her best had yet 
perceived, seemed now and then to come 
to the surface, like wreckage in a sum- 


mer sea, 


The opening door disturbed these 
ponderings. The nurse appeared, carry- 
ng the little boy. Lady Tranmore took 
him on her knee and caressed him. He 
as a piteous, engaging child, generally 
very docile, but liable at times to storms 
f temper out of all proportion to the 
ragility of his small person. His grand- 
mother was inclined to look upon his 
passions as something external and in- 
lieted,—_the entering in of the Black- 
vater devil to plague a tiny creature that 
normally was of a divine and clinging 
sweetness. She would have taught him 
religion as his only shield against him- 
self; but neither his father nor his 
mother was religious; and Harry was 
likely to grow up a pagan. 

He leant now against her breast; and 
she, whose inmost nature was maternity, 
delighted in the pressure of the tiny 
body, crooning songs to him when they 
were left alone, and pausing now and 
then to pity and kiss the little twisted 
foot that hung helpless beside the other. 

She was interrupted by a soft entrance 
and the rustle of a dress. 
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“ Ah!—Margaret!” she said, 
round and smiling. 

The girl who had come in approached 
her, shook hands, and looked down at the 
baby. She was fair-haired and wore 
spectacles; her face was round and child- 
ish, her eyes round and blue—with cer- 
tain lines about them, however, which 
showed that she was no longer in her 
first youth. 


looking 


“T came to see if I could do anything 
to-day for Kitty. I know 
busy about the ball—” 

“Head over 
Lady Tranmore. 


she is very 
ears apparently,” said 

“Everybody has lost 
their wits—I see Kitty has chosen her 
dress.” 

“Yes, if Fanchette make it all 
right. Poor Kitty! She has been in such 
a state of mind.—I think I'll go on with 
these invitations!” 

And taking off her gloves and hat, 
Margaret French went to the writing- 
table like one intimately acquainted with 
the room and its affairs, took up a pile 
of cards and envelopes which lay upon 
it, and bringing them to Lady Tranmore’s 
side, began to work upon them. 

“TI did about half yesterday,” she ex- 
plained,—* but I see Kitty hasn’t been 
able to touch them, and it is really time 
they were out.” 

“For their party next week?” 

Miss French nodded. 

-““T hope Kitty won’t tire herself out. 
It has been a rush lately.” 
“ Does she ever rest ?” 

“ Never!—as far as I 
T am afraid she has 
worried.” 

“ About that silly affair in the Park?” 
said Lady Tranmore. 

Margaret French nodded. “ She vows 
that she meant no harm, and did no harm, 
—and that it has been all malice and 
exaggeration. But one can see she has 
been hurt.” 

“Well, if you ask me,” said Lady 
Tranmore, in a low voice,—“ I think she 
deserved to be.” 

Their eyes met—the girl’s full of a 
half -smiling, half-soft consideration. 
Lady Tranmore, on the other hand, had 
flushed proudly, as though the mere men- 
tion of the matter to which she had re- 
ferred had been galling to her. Kitty, 
in fact, had just been guilty of an 
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escapade which had set the town talking, 
and even found its way here and there 
into the newspapers. The heir to a Eu- 
ropean monarchy had been recently visit- 
ing London. A romantic interest sur- 
rounded him; for a lady not of a rank 
sufficiently high to mate with his had 
lately drowned herself for love of him, 
and the young man’s melancholy good 
looks, together with the magnificent 
apathy of his manner, drew after him a 
train of gossip. Kitty failed to meet him 
in society; certain invitations that for 
once she coveted did not arrive; and in a 
fit of pique she declared that she would 
make acquaintance with him in her own 
way. For once the spring mornings 
tempted her to early rising, and a morn- 
ing canter. The Prince rode habitually 
before breakfast. One morning Kitty’s 
horse ran away, when no one but the 
young man and his aide-de-camp was 
in sight. The Prince pursued the lady 
in distress, leaving his aide-de-camp 
far behind; and he and Kitty returned, 
laughing and talking, to Hyde Park Cor- 
ner. The Prince called upon her the 
same day; but whether Kitty boasted of 
her ruse, or whether the old General in 
charge of the youth took alarm, in any 
case Kitty did not triumph long. At a 
court ball three nights after, the Prince 
passed her with glassy eyes, returning the 
barest bow to her smiling curtsy. Kitty 
with flaming cheeks made a tour of the 
great rooms, gathering a train of ad- 
mirers, and stirring up little clouds of 
gossip that rose and subsided with her 
passage through the crowd. She betrayed 
nothing; but somehow the thing got out, 
and set in motion a perfect hurricane of 
talk. It was rumored that the old Prime 
Minister, Lord Parham, had himself said 
a caustic word to Lady Kitty; that royal- 
ty was annoyed; and that William Ashe 
had for once scolded his wife seriously. 

Lady Tranmore was well aware that 
there was at any rate no truth in the last 
report: but she also knew that there was 
a tone of sharpness in the London chatter, 
that was new with regard to Kitty. It 
was as though a certain indulgence was 
wearing out, and what had been amuse- 
ment was passing into criticism. 

She and Margaret French discussed 
the matter a little, sotto voce, while Mar- 
garet went on with the invitations, and 
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Lady Tranmore made a French toy da 
and spin for the babe’s amusen: 
Their tone was one of close and frien 
intimacy —an intimacy based clea 
upon one common interest, their relat 
to Kitty. Margaret French was on 
those beings in whom, for our salvat 
this halting, hurried world of ours is st 
on the whole, rich. 
thirty-five, and poor. She lived with her 
brother, a struggling doctor, and 
had come across Kitty in the first mont! 
of Kitty’s married life, on some fa 
ionable Soldiers’ Aid committee, where 
Margaret had done the work, and Kit 
with the other great ladies had reay. 
the fame. Kitty had developed a fancy 
for her, and presently could not live with 
out her. But Margaret, though it soon 
became evident that she had taken Kit! 
and in due time the child—Ashe too, { 
the matter of that!—deep into her gen 
ous heart, preserved a charming measure 


She was unmarr 


in the friendship offered her. She would 
owe wx itty nothing, either socially or 
financially. When Kitty’s smart friends 


appeared, she vanished. Nobody in lx 
own world ever heard her mention the 
name of Lady Kitty Ashe, largely as that 
name was beginning to figure in the 
gossip of the day. But there were few 
things concerning the Bruton Stre 
ménage that Lady Tranmore could not 
safely and rightly discuss with her; and 
even Ashe himself went to her for counsel. 

“T am afraid this has made things 
worse than ever with the Parhams!” sai: 
Lady Tranmore, presently. 

Margaret shook her head anxiously. 

“T hope Kitty won’t throw over their 
dinner next week.” 

“She is talking of it!” 

“Yesterday she had almost made up 
her mind,” said Margaret, reluctantly. 
“Perhaps you will persuade her. But 
she has been terribly angry with Lori 
Parham—and with Lady P. too!” 

“And it was to be a reconciliation 
dinner, after the old nonsense between 
her and Lady .Parham,” sighed Lady 
Tranmore. “It was planned for Kitty 
entirely. And she is to act something. 
isn’t she, with that young De La Riviére 
from the Embassy? I believe the Prin- 
cess is coming—expressly to meet her. | 
have been hearing of it on all sides. She 
can’t throw it over!” 
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argaret shrugged her shoulders. “I 
eve she will.” 

[he older lady’s face showed a sudden 

d of indignation. 

William must really put his foot 
n,” she said, in a low, decided voice. 
is of course most important—just 

She said no more, but Margaret French 

ed up, and they exchanged glances. 

“ Let’s hope,” said Margaret, “ that Mr. 
Ashe will be able to pacify her. Ah! 

re she is.” 

For the front door closed heavily, and 

stantly the house was aware from top 

toe of a flutter of talk and a frou- 
frou of skirts. Kitty ran up the stairs 

into the drawing-room, still talking, 
apparently to the footman behind her,— 
and stopped short at the sight of Lady 
Tranmore and Margaret. A momentary 

dow passed across her face; then she 
came forward, all smiles. 

“Why, they never told me down- 
tairs!” she said, taking a hand of each 

ressingly, and slipping into a seat be- 
tween them. “ Have I lost much of you?” 

“Well, I must soon be off,” said Lady 
Tranmore—“ Harry has been entertain- 

me,” 

“Oh! Harry !—is he there?” said Kit- 
ty, in another voice, perceiving the child 
behind his grandmother’s dress as he sat 
on the floor, where Lady Tranmore had 
just deposited him. 

The baby turned towards his beautiful 
mother, and as he saw her, a little wan- 
dering smile began to spread from his 
uncertain lips to his deep-brown eyes, 
till his whole face shone, held to hers 

to a magnet, in a still enchantment. 
Ile made no effort to come to her; he 
sat merely motionless, wrapt in the vision 
of her. 

“Come,” said Kitty, holding out her 
hands. 

With difficulty the child pulled him- 
elf towards her, moving in sideway fash- 
ion along the floor, and dragging the 
helpless foot after him. Again the shad- 
ow erossed Kitty’s face. She caught him 
up, kissed him, and moved to ring the bell. 

“Shall I take him up-stairs?” said 
Margaret. 

“ Why, he seems to have only just come 
down!” said Lady Tranmore. “ Must 
he go?” 
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“ He can come down again afterwards,” 
said Kitty. “I want to talk to 
Take him, Margaret.” 

The babe went without a whimper, still 
following his mother with his eyes, as 
though even for his childish sense some 
strangeness mingled with the familiarity 
of her face and form. 

“He looks rather frail,” said Lady 
Tranmore—“I hope you'll soon be send- 
ing him to the country, Kitty.” 

“He’s very well,” said Kitty. Then 
she took off her hat and looked at the 
invitations Margaret had been writing. 

“ Heavens!—I had forgotten all about 
them. What an angel is Margaret! I 
really can’t remember these things! They 
ought to do themselves by clockwork. 
And now Fanchette and this ball 
enough to drive one wild!” 

She lifted her hands to her face and 
pressed back the masses of fair hair that 
were tumbling round it, with a gesture 
of weariness. 

“ Fanchette can make your dress?” 

“ She says she will, but I couldn’t make 
her understand anything I wanted. She 
is off her head! They all are. By the 
way, did you hear of Madeleine Alcot’s 
telegram to Worth ?” 

ot 

Kitty laughed—a laugh musical but 
malicious. Mrs. Aleot, married in the 
same month as herself, had been her com- 
panion and rival from the beginning. 
They called each other “ Kitty” and 
“ Madeleine” and saw each other fre- 
quently; why, Lady Tranmore could 


you. 


are 


never discover, unless on the principle 
that it is best to keep your enemy under 
observation. 

“She telegraphed to Wérth as soon as 
her invitation arrived: ‘ Envoyez tout de 


suite costume Vénus. Réponse.’ The 
answer came at dinner—she had a dinner- 
party—and she read it aloud: ‘ Remerci- 
ments. Il n’y en a pas.’ Isn’t it de- 
lightful ?” 
“ Very 
smiling. 


neat!” said Lady Tranmore, 
“When did you invent that? 
You, I hear, are to be Diana?” 

Kitty made a gesture of despair. 

“ Ask Fanchette!—it depends on her. 
There is no one but she in London who 
can do it. Oh! by the way,—what’s Mary 
going to be? I suppose a Madonna 
of sorts.” 
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“ Not at all,” said Lady Tranmore;— 
“she has chosen a Sir Joshua costume I 
found for her.” 

“A vocation missed,” said Kitty, sha- 
king her head. “She ought to have been 
a ‘Vestal Virgin’ at least... . Do you 
know that you look such a duck this 
afternoon!” The speaker put up two 
small hands and pulled and patted at the 
black lace strings of Lady Tranmore’s 
hat, which were tied under the delicate- 
ly wrinkled white of her very distin- 
guished chin. 

“This hat suits you so,—you are such 
a grande dame in it!—Ah! Je t’adore!” 

And Kitty softly took the chin afore- 
said into her hands and dropped a kiss 
on Lady Tranmore’s cheek, which red- 
dened a little under the sudden caress. 

“Don’t be a goose, Kitty!” But Eliza- 
beth Tranmore stooped forward all the 
same and returned the kiss heartily. 
“ Now tell me what you're going to wear 
at the Parhams’.” 

Kitty rose deliberately, went to the bell 
and rang it. 

“Tt must be quite time for tea!” 

“You haven’t answered my question, 
Kitty.” 

“Haven’t I?’ The pDutler entered. 
“ Tea, please, Wilson, at once.” 

“ Kitty !—” 

Lady Kitty seated herself defiantly a 
short distance from her mother-in-law 
and crossed her hands om her lap. 

“T am not going to the Parhams’.” 

“ Kitty !—what do you mean?” 

“T am not going to the Parhams’,” re- 
peated Kitty slowly. “ They should be- 
have a little more considerately to me if 
they want to get me to amuse their guests 
for them!” 

At this moment Margaret French re- 
entered the room. Lady Tranmore turn- 
ed to her with a gesture of distress. 

“Oh, Margaret knows,” said Kitty. 
“T told her yesterday.” 

“The Parhams?” said Margaret. 

Kitty nodded. Margaret paused, with 
her hand on the back of Lady Tranmore’s 
chair, and there was a short silence. Then 
Lady Tranmore began,—in a tone that 
endeavored not to be too serious: 

“T don’t know how you’re going to get 
out of it, my dear. Lady Parham has 
asked the Princess, first because she wish- 
ed to come, secondly as an olive-branch 


to you. She has taken the greatest pa 
about the dinner; and afterwards ther 
to be an evening party to hear you, jus: 
the right size, and just the right people.” 

“Cela m’est égal,” said Kitty, “par 
faite-ment égal; I am not going.” 

“What. possible excuse can you 
vent ?” 

“T shall have a cold,—the most at: 
cious cold imaginable. I take to my be 
just two hours before it is time to dress 
My letter reaches Lady Parham on ¢ 
stroke of eight.” 

“ Kitty!—you would be doing a thing 
perfectly unheard of—most rude—most 
unkind!” 

The stiff slight figure, like a strained 
wand, did not waver for a moment ly 
fore the grave indignation of the old- 
er woman. 

“T should for once be paying off a 
score that has run on too long.” 

“You and Lady Parham had agreed to 
make friends and let bygones be bygones.” 

“ That was before last week.” 

“ Before Lord Parham said—what an- 
noyed you?” 

Kitty’s eyes flamed. 

“ Before Lord Parham humiliated me 
in public,—or tried to.” 

“Dear Kitty!—he was annoyed, and 
said a sharp thing; but he is an old man, 
and for William’s sake surely you can 
forgive it. And Lady Parham had noth- 
ing to do with it.” 

“She has not written to me to apol 
gize,” said Kitty, with a most venomous 
calm. “ Don’t talk about it, mother. It 
will hurt you,x—and I am determined. 
Lady Parham has patronized or snubbed 
me ever since I married,—when she hasn’! 
been setting my best friends against me. 
She is false, false, false!” Kitty struck 
her hands together with an emphatic 
gesture. “And Lord Parham said a 
thing to me last week I shall never for- 
give. Voila! Now I mean to have doi 
with it!” 

“And you choose to forget altogether 
that Lord Parham is William’s political 
chief ?—that William’s affairs are in a 
critical state, and everything depends on 
Lord Parham—that it is not seemly, not 
possible, that William’s wife should pul- 
licly slight Lady Parham, and throug! 
her the Prime Minister—at this moment 
of all moments!” 
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idy Tranmore breathed fast. 

“ William will not expect me to put up 

th insults,” said Kitty, also beginning 

show emotion. 

“But can’t you see that—just now es- 
ally—you ought to think of nothing 
thing but William’s future and Will- 

m’s career ¢” 

“William will never purchase his ca- 
reer at My expense.” 

“ Kitty dear, listen,” cried Lady Tran- 
more in despair, and she threw herself 
into arguments and appeals, to which 
Kitty listened quite unmoved for some 
twenty minutes. Margaret French, feel- 
ing herself an uncomfortable third, tried 
several times to steal away. In vain. 
Kitty’s peremptory hand retained her. 
She could not eseape, much as she wished 
it, from the wrestle between the two wom- 
en;—on the one side the mother, noble, 
already touched with age, full of dignity 
and protesting affection,—on the other 
the wife, still little more than a child in 
years, vibrating through all her slender 
frame with passion and insolence, more 
beautiful than usual by virtue of the very 
tire which possessed her,—a Meenad at bay. 

Lady Tranmore had just begun to 
waver in a final despair, when the door 
opened and William Ashe entered. 

He looked in astonishment at his moth- 
er and wife. Then in a flash he under- 
stood, and with an involuntary gesture 
of fatigue, he turned to go. 

“William!” cried his mother, hurry- 
ing after him,—“ don’t go. Kitty and I 
were disputing; but it is nothing, dear! 
Don’t go; you look so tired. Can you 
stay for dinner ?” 

“Well, that was my intention,” said 
Ashe with a smile, as he allowed himself 
to be brought back. “ But Kitty seems in 
the clouds.” 

For Kitty had not moved an inch to 
greet him. She sat in a high - backed 
chair, one foot crossed over the other, 
one hand supporting her cheek, looking 
straight before her with shining eyes. 

Lady Tranmore laid a hand on her 
shoulder. 

“ We won’t talk any more about it now, 
Kitty, will we ?”’ 

Kitty’s lips opened enough to emit the 
words,— 

“Perhaps William had better under- 
stand—” 
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“Goodness!” cried Ashe. “Is it the 
Parhams? Send them, Kitty, if you 
please, to ten thousand diables! You 
won’t go to their dinner? Well, don’t go! 
Please yourself—and hang the expense! 
Come and give me some dinner—there’s 
a dear.” 

He bent over her and kissed her hair. 

Lady Tranmore began to speak, then 
with a mighty effort restrained herself 
and began to look for her parasol. Kit- 
ty did not move. Lady Tranmore said 
a muffled good-by and went. And this 
time Margaret French insisted on going 
with her. 


When Ashe returned to the drawing- 
room, he found his wife still in the same 
position, very pale and very wild. 

“T have told your mother, William, 
what I intend to do about the Parhams.” 
“Very well, dear. Now she knows.” 

“ She says it will ruin your career.” 

“Did she? We’ll talk about that pres- 
ently. We have had a nasty scene in the 
House with the Irishmen, and I’m fam- 
ished. Go and change, there’s a dear. 
Dinner’s just coming in.” 

Kitty went reluctantly. She came 
down in a white flowing garment, with a 
small green wreath in her hair, which, to- 
gether with the air of storm which still 
enwrapped her, made her more Menad- 
like than ever. Ashe took no notice, gave 
her a laughing account of what had pass- 
ed in the House, and ate his dinner. 

Afterwards, when they were alone, and 
he was just about to return to the 
House, she made a swift rush across the 
dining-room, and caught his coat with 
both hands. 

“ William, I can’t go to that dinner—it 
would kill me!” 

“How you repeat yourself, darling!” 
he said with a smile. “I suppose you'll 
give Lady Parham decent notice. What ’ll 
you do? Get a doctor’s certificate and 
go away ?” 

Kitty panted. “ Not at all. I shall not 
tell her till an hour before.” 

Ashe whistled. 

“War?—I see. Open war. Very well. 
Then we shall get to Venice for Easter.” 

Kitty fell back. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Very plain, isn’t it? But what does 
it matter? Venice will be delightful, 
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and there are plenty of good men to take 
my place.” 

“ Lord Parham would pass you over?” 

“ Not at all. But I can’t work in pub- 
lic with a man whom I must cut in pri- 
vate. It wouldn’t amuse me. So if 
you’re decided, Kitty,—write to Danieli’s 
for rooms.” 

He lit his cigarette, and went out with 
perfect nonchalance and good temper. 


Kitty was to have gone to a ball. She 
countermanded her maid’s preparations, 
and sent the maid to bed. In due time 
all the servants went to bed, the front 
door being left on the latch as usual for 
Ashe’s late return. About midnight a 
little figure slipt into the child’s nursery. 
The nurse was fast asleep. Kitty sat be- 
side the child, motionless, for an hour, 
and when Ashe let himself into the house, 
about two o’clock, he heard a little rustle 
in the hall, and there stood Kitty, wait- 
ing for him. 

“ Kitty, what are you about?” he said 
in pretended amazement. But in reality 
he was not astonished at all. His life for 
months past had been pitched in a key of 
extravagance and tumult. He had been 
practically certain that he should find 
Kitty in the hall. 

With great tenderness he half led, half 
carried her up-stairs. She clung to him 
as passionately as, before dinner, she had 
repulsed him. When they reached their 
room, the tired man, dropping with sleep, 
after a parliamentary wrestle in which 
every faculty had been taxed to the 
utmost, took his wife in his arms; and 
there Kitty sobbed and talked herself 
into a peace of complete exhaustion. In 
this state she was one of the most ex- 
quisite of human beings, with words, tone, 
and gestures of a heavenly softness and 
languor. The evil spirit went out of her, 
and she was all ethereal tenderness, sad- 
ness, and remorse. For more than two 
years, scenes like this had, in Ashe’s case, 
melted into final delight and intoxication 
which more than effaced the memory of 
what had gone before. Now for several 
months he had dreaded the issue of the 
crisis, no less than the crisis itself. It 
left him unnerved as though some mor- 
bid sirocco had passed over him. 

When Kitty at last had fallen asleep, 
Ashe stood for some time beside his dress- 
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ing-room window, looking absently 
the cloudy night, too tired even t 
dress. A gusty northwest wind 
down the street and beat against the \ 
dows. The unrest without increase: 
tension of his mind and bedy. Like | 
Tranmore, he had as it were stepped | 
from his life, and was looking at it 
last three years of it in particular— 
whole. What was the net result of 1 
years? Where was he?—Whither 
he and Kitty going? A strange | 
shot through him. The mere asking 
the question had been as the lifting 0; 
the lamp of Psyche. 

The scene that night in the Hous: 
Commons had been for him a scen 
conflict; in the main, also, of victory. |i. 
virile powers, capacities, and ambit 
had been at their height. He had fel: 
the full spell of the English political 
with all its hard fighting joy, the ex 
hilaration which flows from the vast: 
of the interests on which it turns, and 1! 
intimate appeal it makes in the ease « 
man like himself to a hundred inherit« 
aptitudes, tastes, and traditions. 

And here he stood in the darkness 
wondering whether indeed the best 
his life were not over,—the prey of f 
bodings as strong and vagrant as 
gusts outside. 


Birds of the night! He forced hims:|{ 
to bed, and slept heavily. When he w 
up, the May sun was shining into |'s 
room. Kitty in the freshest of morning 
dresses was sitting on his bed lik 
perching bird, waiting impatiently till his 
eyes should open and she could ask him 
his opinion on her dress for the ball. 1 
savor and joy of life returned upon him 
in a flood. Kitty was the prettiest thing 
ever seen; he had scored off these T 
fellows the night before; the Parhamn~ 
dinner was all right; and life was o 
more kind, manageable, and full of 1! 
most agreeable possibilities. A certai 
indolent impatience in him recoiled fron 
the mere recollection of the night 
fore. The worry was over; why think 
it again ? 

CHAPTER VIII 
EANWHILE Lady Tranmore |: 
reached home, and after one 
those pathetic hours in her husban’! 
room which made the secret and sacri! 
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indation of her daily life, she expected 
lary Lyster, who was to dine at Tran- 
ve House before the two ladies pre- 
nted themselves at a musical party 
ven by the French Ambassadress. Be- 
re her guest’s arrival, Lady Tranmore 
indered about her rooms, unable to rest, 

ible even to read the evening papers 

Ashe’s speech, so possessed was she 
still by her altercation with Kitty, and 
by the foreboding sense of what it meant. 
future was threatened; and 

e mother, whose whole proud heart had 
been thrown for years into every suc- 
cessful effort and every upward step of 
her son, Was up in arms, , 

Mary Lyster arrived to the minute. 
She came in, a tall gliding woman, her 

iir falling in rippled waves on either 

de of her face,—which in its ample 

comeliness and placidity reminded the 
Italianate Lady Tranmore of many faces 
well known to her in early Sienese or 
Florentine art. Mary’s dress to-night 
was of a noble red, and the glossy brown 
of her hair made a harmony both with 
her dress and with the whiteness of her 
neck that contented the fastidious eye 
of her companion. “ Polly” was now 
thirty, in the prime of her good looks. 
Lady Tranmore’s affection for her, which 
had at one time even included the notion 
that she might possibly become William 
Ashe’s wife, did not at all interfere with 
a shrewd understanding of her limita- 
tions. But she was daughterless her- 
self; her family feeling was strong; and 
Mary’s society was an old and pleasant 
habit one could ill have parted with. 
In her company, moreover, Mary was at 
her best. 

Elizabeth Tranmore never discussed 
her daughter-in-law with her cousin. 
Loyalty to William forbade it, no less 
than a strong sense of family dignity. 
For Mary had spoken once, immediately 
after the engagement, with energy—nay, 
with passion; prophesying woe and ca- 
lamity. Theneceforward it was tacitly 
agreed between them that all root-and- 
branch criticism of Kitty and her ways 
was taboo. 

Mary was, indeed, on apparently good 
terms with her cousin’s wife. She 
occasionally at the Ashes’, and 
she and Kitty met frequently under the 
wing of Lady Tranmore. There was no 
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cordiality between them, and Kitty was 
often sharply or sulkily certain that Mary 
was to be counted among those hostile 
forces with which, in some of her moods, 
the world seemed to her to bristle. But 
if Mary kept in truth a very sharp 
tongue for many of her intimates on the 
subject of Kitty, Lady Tranmore at 
least was determined to know nothing 
about it. 

On this particular evening, Lady Tran- 
more’s_ self-control failed her, for the 
first time in three years. She had not 
talked five minutes with her guest before 
she perceived that Mary’s mind was in 
truth brimful of gossip—the gossip of 
many drawing-rooms—as to Kitty’s esca- 
pade with the Prince, Kitty’s relations 
to Lady Parham, Kitty’s parties, and 
Kitty’s whims. The temptation was too 
great; her own guard broke down. 

“T hear Kitty is furious with the Par- 
hams,” said Mary, as the two ladies sat 
together after their rapid dinner. It 
was a rainy night, and the fire to which 
they had drawn up was welcome. 

Lady Tranmore shook her head sadly. 

“T don’t know where it is to end,” she 
said, slowly. 

“Lady Parham told me yesterday—you 
don’t mind my repeating it?’/— Mary 
looked up with a smile—“ she was still 
dreadfully afraid that Kitty would play 
her some trick about next Friday. She 
knows that Kitty detests her.” 

“Oh no,” said Lady Tranmore in a 
vague voice—“ Kitty couldn’t !—Impos- 
sible!” 

Mary turned an observant eye upon 
her companion’s conscious and troubled 
air, and drew conclusions not far from 
the truth. 

“And it’s all so awkward, isn’t it?” 
she said, with sympathy,—‘ when ap- 
parently Lady Parham is as much Prime 
Minister as he is!” 

For in those days of the late mid-cen- 
tury certain great houses and _ political 
ladies, though not at the zenith of their 
power, were still, in their comparative 
decline, very much to be reckoned with. 
When Lady Parham talked longer than 
usual with the French Ambassador, his 
Austrian and German colleagues wrote 
anxious despatches to their governments; 
when a special mission to the East of 
great importance had to be arranged, no- 
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body imagined that Lord Parham had 
very much to do with the appointment 
of the commissioner,—who happened to 
have just engaged himself to Lady Par- 
ham’s second girl. No young member on 
the government side, if he wanted office, 
neglected Lady Parham’s invitations, and 
admission to her more intimate dinners 
was still almost as much coveted as simi- 
lar favors had been a generation before 
in the case of Lady Jersey, or, still earlier, 
in that of Lady Holland. She was a 
small old woman, who wore a brown wig, 
and was a trifle blind of one eye. Her 
sight, however, was good enough to show 
her things that escaped most other peo- 
ple; her tongue was rarely at a loss; she 
was on the whole a good friend, though 
never an unreflecting one; and what she 
forgave might be safely reckoned as not 
worth resenting. 

Elizabeth Tranmore received Mary’s 
remark with reluctant consent. Lady 
Parham—from the English aristocratic 
standpoint—was not well-born. She had 
been the daughter of a fashionable sing- 
ing-master, whose blood was certainly not 
Christian. And there were many peo- 


ple besides Lady Tranmore who resented 


her domination. 

“Tt will be so perfectly easy when 
the moment comes to invent some ex- 
euse or other for shelving William’s 
claims,” sighed Ashe’s mother. “ Nobody 
is indispensable, and if that old wom- 
an is provoked,—she will be capable of 
any mischief.” 

“What do you 
said Mary, smiling. 

“He ought, of course, to have the 
Home Office!” replied Lady Tranmore, 
with fire. 

Mary vowed that he would certainly 
have it. “ Kitty is so clever, she wili 
understand how important discretion is, 
—before things go too far.” 

Lady Tranmore made no answer. 
gazed into the fire, 
thought her depressed. 

“Has William ever 
asked, cautiously. 

Lady Tranmore hesitated. 

“ Not that I know of,” she said, at last. 
“ Nor will he ever—in the sense in which 
any ordinary husband would interfere.” 

“T know! It is as though he had a 
kind of superstition about it. Isn’t there 


want for William?’ 


She 
and Miss Lyster 
9? 


she 


interfered 
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a fairy-story in which an elf marri 
mortal on condition that if he ever 
treats her, her people will fetch her | 

to Fairyland? One day the husband |, 
his temper and spoke crossly; instan: 
there was a crash of thunder, and 
elf-wife vanished.” 

“T don’t remember the story. But 
like that—exactly. He said to me . 
that he would never have asked he: 
marry him if he had not been abk 
make up his mind to let her have | 
own way—never to coerce her.” 

But having said this, Lady Tranmor 
repented. It seemed to her she had be: 
betraying William’s affairs. 
chair back from the fire, and rang 
ask if the carriage had arrived. 


took the hint. She arrayed herself 


her cloak, and chatted agreeably about 


She drew her 


Mary 


other things till the moment for their 


departure came. 


As they drove through the 


strec 


Lady Tranmore stole a glance at her 


companion. 

“She is really very handsome,” s! 
thought.—* much better looking than s!} 
was at twenty. What are the men about 
not to marry her ?” 


It was indeed a puzzle. For Mar 


was increasingly agreeable as the years 


went on, and had now quite a positio: 
of her own in London as a charming 
woman without angles or apparent ego 
tisms; one of the initiated, besides, wh. 
any dinner-party might be glad to ca 
ture. Her relations, near and distant 
held so many of the points of vantay: 


in English public life that her word in- 


evitably carried weight. She talked po 
tics, as women of her class must 1 
them to hold their own; she suppor' 
the Church; and she was elegantly ch 
itable, in’ that popular sense whi! 


means that you subscribe to your frien ~ 
charities without setting up any of your 


own. She was rich also,—already 
possession of a considerable fortune, in 
herited from her mother, and prospectiv: 
heiress of at least as much again fro: 
her father, old Sir Richard Lyster, who- 


house in Somersetshire she managed to 


perfection. In the season she stayed wit 


various friends, or with Lady Tranmore, 
Sir Richard being now infirm and pre- 
ferring the country. There was a young- 
er sister, who was known to have marric:! 
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prudently and against her father’s 
shes some five or six years before this. 
Catharine was poor, the wife of a clergy- 
in with young children. Lady Tran- 
re sometimes wondered whether Mary 

s quite as good to her as she might 

She herself sent Catharine various 
resents in the course of the year, for 

e children. 

Yes, it was certainly surprising that 
Mary had not married. Lady Tranmore’s 
thoughts were running on this tack, when 

f a sudden her eyes were caught by the 
placard of one of the evening papers. 
“Interview with Mr. Cliffe. Peace as- 
sured.” So ran one of the lines. 

“ Geoffrey Cliffe home again!” Lady 
Tranmore’s tone betrayed a shade of con- 
temptuous amusement. “ We shall have 
to get on without our daily telegram. 
Poor London!” 

If at that moment it had occurred 

her to look at her companion, she 
ould have seen a quick reddening of 
Mary’s cheeks. 

“He has had a great success, though, 

th his telegrams!” replied Miss Lyster. 
‘IT should have thought couldn’t 
deny that.” 

“Suecess! Only with the people who 
don’t matter,” said Lady Tranmore, with 
a shrug. “Of what importance is it to 

nybody that Geoffrey Cliffe should tele- 
graph his doings and his opinions every 
morning to the English public?’ 

We were in the midst of a disagree- 
ment with America. A whirlwind was 
unloosed, and as it happened Geoffrey 
Cliffe was riding it. For that gentleman 
had not sueceeded in the designs which 
were occupying his mind when he had 
first made Kitty’s acquaintance, in the 
Grosvilles’ country house. He had de- 

ired an appointment in Egypt; but it 
had not been given him, and after some 
angry restlessness at home, he had once 
more taken up a pilgrim’s staff, and de- 
parted on fresh travels, bound this time 
for the Pamirs and Tibet. After nearly 
three years, during which he had never 
through the newspapers and 
periodicals, to keep his opinions and his 
personality before the public, he had 
been heard of in China, and as returning 
home by America. He arrived at San 
Francisco just as the dispute had broken 
out, was at once captured by an English 


one 


ceased, 
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paper, and sent to New York, with carte 
blanche. He had risen with alacrity to 
the situation. Thenceforward, for some 
three weeks, England found a marvel- 
lous series of large-print telegrams, 
signed “Geoffrey Cliffe,” awaiting her 
each morning on her breakfast-table: 

“The President and I met this morn- 
ing.”—“ The President considers, and I 
agree with him.”—“ I told the President,” 
etc.—* The President this morning signed 
and sealed a memorable despatch. He 
said to me afterwards,” ete. 

Two diverse effects seemed to have been 
produced by these proceedings. <A cer- 
tain section of Radical opinion, which 
likes to see affairs managed sans céré- 
monie, and does not understand what the 
world wants with diplomatists when 
journalists are to be had, applauded; the 
old-fashioned laughed. 

It was said that Cliffe was going into 
the House immediately; the young bloods 
of the party in power enjoyed the pros- 
pect, and had already stored up the ego 
et Rex meus details of his correspondence 
for future use. 

“Tlow could a man make such a fool 
of himself!” continued Lady Tranmore, 
the malice in her voice expressing not 
only the old aristocratic dislike of the 
press, but also the jealousy natural to the 
mother of an official son. 

“Well, we shall see,” said Mary, after 
a pause. “TI don’t quite agree with you, 
Cousin Elizabeth—indeed, I know there 
are many people who think that he has 
certainly done good.” 

Lady Tranmore turned in astonish- 
ment. She had expected Mary’s assent 
to her original remark as a matter of 
course. Mary’s old flirtation with Geof- 
frey Cliffe and the long breach between 
them which had followed it were things 
well known to her. They had coinci- 
ded, moreover, with her own dropping 
of the man, whom for various reasons 
she had come to regard as unscrupulous 
and unsafe. 

“Good!” she 
that boasting 
Polly !” 

But Miss Lyster held her ground: 

“We must allow everybody their own 
ways of doing things, mustn’t we! I 
am quite sure he has meant well— 
all through.” 


echoed,—* good?—with 
and that fanfaronnade. 
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Lady Tranmore shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “Lord Parham told me he had 
had the most grotesque letters from him! 
—and meant henceforward to put them 
in the fire.” 

“Very foolish of Lord Parham,” said 
Mary, promptly. “I should have thought 
that a Prime Minister would welcome 
information—from all sides. And of 
course Mr. Cliffe thinks that the gov- 
ernment has been very badly served.” 

Lady Tranmore’s wonder broke out. 
“You don’t mean—that—you hear from 
him ?” 

She turned and looked full at her com- 
panion. Mary’s color was still raised, 
but otherwise she betrayed no embar- 
rassment. 

“ Dear Cousin Elizabeth—I have heard 
from him regularly for the last six 
months. I have often wished to tell you; 
but I was afraid you might misunder- 
stand me, and—my courage failed me!” 
The speaker, smiling, laid her hand on 
Lady Tranmore’s. “ The fact is, he wrote 
to me last autumn from Japan. You 
remember that poor cousin of mine who 
died at Tokyo? Mr. Cliffe had seen 
something of him, and he very kindly 
wrote both to his mother and me after- 
wards. Then—” 

“You didn’t forgive him!” cried Lady 
Tranmore. 

Mary laughed. 

“Was there anything to forgive? We 
were both young and foolish. Anyway, 
he interests me,—and his letters are 
splendid.” 

“Did you ever tell William you were 
corresponding with him?” 

“No, indeed! But I want very much 
to make them understand each other bet- 
ter. Why shouldn’t the government make 
use of him? He doesn’t wish at all to 
be thrown into the arms of the other side. 
But they treat him so badly—” 

“My dear Mary! are we governed by 
the proper people, or are we not?” 

“Tt is no good ignoring the press,” 
said Mary, holding herself gracefully 
erect. “And the Bishop quite agrees 
with me.” 

Lady Tranmore sank back in her seat. 

“You discussed it with the Bishop?” 
It was now some time since Mary had 
last brought the family Bishop — her 
cousin and Lady Tranmore’s—to bear 








upon an argument between them. By: 
Elizabeth knew that his appearance 
the conversation invariably meant a /{ 
accompli of some sort. 

“T read him some of Mr. Cliffe’s | 
ters,” said Mary, modestly. “ He thoug 
thém most remarkable.” 

“ Even when he mocks at missionaries ’” 

“Oh! but he doesn’t mock at them an; 
more! He has learnt wisdom,—TI assur 
you he has!” 

Lady Tranmore’s patience almost 
parted, Mary’s look was so penetrate: 
with indulgence for the prejudices of a 
dear but unreasonable relation. But shy 
managed to preserve it. 

“ And you knew he was coming home /” 
“Oh yes!” said Mary. “I meant 
have told you at dinner. But something 
put it out of my head—Kitty, of course! 
I shouldn’t wonder if he were at the Em 

bassy to-night.” 

“ Polly!—tell me!”—Lady Tranmor 
gripped Miss Lyster’s hand with som 
force—“ are you going to marry him ?” 

“ Not that I know of,” was the smiling 
reply. “ Don’t you think I am old enough 
by now to have a man friend?” 

“And you expect me to be civil 
him !” 

“Well, dear Cousin Elizabeth — you 
know—you never did break with him 
quite—” 

Lady Tranmore in her’ bewilderment 
reflected that she had certainly meant t. 
complete the process whenever she and 
Mr. Cliffe should meet again. Aloud sh: 
could only say, rather stiffly, 

“T can’t forget that William disap 
proves of him strongly.” 

“Oh no—excuse me—I don’t think he 
does!” said Mary, quickly. “ He said to 
me the other day that he’should lx 
very glad to pick his brains when he 
came home. And then he laughed ani 
said he was a ‘deuced clever fellow’ 
—excuse the adjective!—and it was a 
great thing to be ‘as free as that chap 
was ’—‘ without all sorts of boring col- 
leagues and responsibilities.” Wasn’t it 
like William ?” 

Lady Tranmore sighed. 

“ William shouldn’t say those things.” 

“Of course, dear, he was only in fun. 
But I'll lay you a small wager, Cousin 
Elizabeth, that Kitty will ask Mr. Cliffe to 
lunch as soon as she knows he is in town.” 
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Lady Tranmore turned away. 

“| dare say. No one can answer for 

at Kitty will do. But Geoffrey Cliffe 

; said scandalous things of William.” 

“ He won’t say them again,” said Mary, 

thingly. “ Besides, William never 

inds being abused, a bit—does he ?”’ 

“He should mind,” said Lady Tran- 

re, drawing herself up. “In my young 
days our enemies were our enemies, and 
our friends our friends. Nowadays noth- 

¢ seems to matter. You may call a 
nan a scoundrel one day, and ask him to 
dinner the next. We seem to use words 

a new sense—and I confess I don’t 
ke the change. Well, Mary, I sha’n’t, 
f course, be rude to any friend of yours. 
But don’t expect me to be effusive. And 
please remember that my acquaintance 
with Geoffrey Cliffe is older than yours.” 

Mary made a caressing reply, and gave 
her mind for the rest of the drive to the 
smoothing of Lady Tranmore’s ruffled 
plumes. But it was not easy. As that 

ly made her way up the crowded stair- 
ise of the French Embassy, her fine 
face was still absent and a little stern. 

Mary could only reflect that she had at 
least got through a first explanation 
which was bound to be made. Then for 

few minutes her mind surrendered itself 
wholly to the question, “ Will he be here ?” 
The rooms of the French Embassy 
were already crowded. An ambassador, 
hort, stout, and somewhat morose, his 
plain features and snub nose emerging 
vith difficulty from his thick, fair hair, 
superabundant whiskers, and mustache,— 
an clegant and smiling ambassadress, per- 
sonifying amid the English crowd that 
Paris from which through every fibre 
he felt herself a pining exile,—received 
the guests. The scene was ablaze with 
uniforms, for the Speaker had been giv- 
ng a dinner, and royalty was expected. 
But, as Lady Tranmore perceived at once, 
very few members of the House of Com- 
mons were present. A hot debate on 
some detail of the naval estimates had 
been sprung on ministers, and the whips 
on each side had been peremptorily keep- 
ing their forces in hand. 

“T don’t see either William or Kit- 
ty,” said Mary, after a careful scruti- 
ny not in truth directed to the discov- 
ery of the Ashes. 
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“No. I suppose William was kept, 
and Kitty did not care to come alone.” 

Mary said nothing. But she was well 
aware that Kitty was never restrained 
from going into society by the mere 
absence of -her husband. Meanwhile, 
Lady Tranmore was lost in secret anx- 
ieties as to what might have happened 
in Bruton Street. Had there been a 
quarrel? Something certainly had gone 
wrong, or Kitty would be here. 

“Lady Kitty not arrived?” 
voice like a macaw’s beside her. 

Elizabeth turned and shook hands with 
Lady Parham. That extraordinary wom- 
an, followed everywhere by the attentive 
observation of the crowd, had never 
asserted herself more sharply in dress, 
manner, and coiffure than on this par- 
ticular evening,—so it seemed at least to 
Lady Tranmore. Her ample figure was 
robed in the white satin of a bride, her 
wrinkled neck disappeared under a weight 
of jewels, and her bright chestnut wig, 
to which the diamond tiara was fastened, 
positively attacked the spectator, so pat- 
ent was it and unashamed. Unashamed 
too were the bold tyrannous eyes, the 
rouge-spots on either cheek, the strength 
of the jaw, the close-shut ability of the 
mouth. Elizabeth Tranmore looked at 
her with a secret passion of dislike. Her 
English pride of race, no less than the 
prejudices of her taste and training, 
could hardly endure the fact that, for 
William’s sake, she must make herself 
agreeable to Lady Parham. 

Agreeable, however, she tried to be. 
Kitty had seemed to her tired in the 
afternoon, and had no doubt gone to 
bed,—so she averred. 

Lady Parham laughed. 

“Well, she mustn’t be tired the night 
of my party next week—or the skies will 
fall. I never took so much trouble before 
about anything in my life.” 

“ No—she must take care,” said Lady 
Tranmore. “Unfortunately she is not 
strong, and she does too much.” 

Lady Parham threw her a sharp look. 

“Not strong? I should have thought 
Lady Kitty was made on wires. Well— 
if she fails me, I shall go to bed—with 
smallpox. There will be nothing else to 
be done. The Princess has actually put 
off another engagement to come,—she 
has heard so much of Lady Kitty’s 
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reciting. But you'll help me through, 
won’t you?” 

And the wrinkled face and harsh lips 
fell into a contortion meant for a con- 
fidential smile; while through it all 
the cold blue eyes, wholly- independent, 
studied the face beside her,—closely, sus- 
piciously—until the owner of it in her 
discomfort could almost have repeated 
aloud the words that were ringing in her 
mind—“ I shall not go to Lady Parham’s! 
My note will reach her on the stroke 
of eight.” 

“Certainly—I will keep an eye on 
her!” she said, lightly. “ But you know 
—since her illness—” 

“Oh no!” said Lady Parham, impa- 
tiently; “she is very well—very well in- 
deed. I never saw her look so radiant. 
By the way, did you hear your son’s 
speech the other night? I did not see 
you in the gallery? A great pity if you 
missed it. It was admirable.” 

Lady Tranmore replied regretfully that 
she had not been there, and that she had 
not been able to have a word with him 
about it since. 

“Oh! he knows he did well,” said 
Lady Parham, carelessly. “ They all do. 
Lord Parham was delighted. He could 
do nothing but talk about it at dinner. 
He says they were in a very tight place, 
and Mr. Ashe got them out.” 

Lady Tranmore expressed her gratifi- 
cation with all the dignity she could 
command, conscious meanwhile that her 
companion was not listening to a word, 
absorbed as she was in a hawklike exam- 
ination of the room through a pair of 
gold-rimmed eye-glasses. 

Suddenly the eye-glasses fell with a 
rattle. “Good heavens!” cried Lady Par- 
ham. “Do you see who that is talking 
to Mr. Loraine?” 

‘Lady Tranmore looked, and at once 
perceived Geoffrey Cliffe in close con- 
versation with the leader of the Oppo- 
sition. The lady beside her gave an 
angry laugh. 

“Tf Mr. Cliffe thinks he has done him- 
self any good by these ridiculous tele- 
grams of his, he will find himself mis- 
taken!— People are perfectly furious 
about them.” 

“Naturally,” said Lady Tranmore. 
“Only that it is a pity to take him 
seriously.” 





“Oh! I don’t know. He has his fo!- 


lowing; unfortunately, some of our own 
men are inclined to think that Parham 
should conciliate him. Ignore him, I say. 
Behave as though he didn’t exist !—A},' 
by the way,”—the speaker raised herse|{ 
on tiptoe, and said in an audacious un- 
dertone, “is it true that he may possi}, 
marry your cousin Miss Lyster?”’ 

Lady Tranmore kept a smiling com- 
posure. “Is it true—that Lord Parham 
may possibly give him an appointment /” 

Lady Parham turned away in annoy- 
ance. “Is that one of the inventions 
going about?” 

“There are so many,” said Lady Tran- 
more. 

At that moment, however, to her in 
finite relief, her companion abruptly d 
serted her. She was free to observe the 
two distant figures in conversation—Geot- 
frey Cliffe and Mr. Loraine—the latter 
a man now verging on old age, white- 
haired and wrinkled, but breathing sti!! 
through every feature and every move- 
ment the scarcely diminished energy of 
his magnificent prime. He stood with 
bent head, listening attentively, but, as 
Lady Tranmore thought, coldly, to th 
arguments that Cliffe was pouring out 
upon him. Once he looked up in a sud- 
den recoil, and there was a flash from 
an eye famous for its power of majesti: 
or passionate rebuke. Cliffe, however, 
took no notice, and talked on, Loraine 
still listening. 

“Look at them!” said Lady Parham, 
venomously, in the ear of one of her 
intimates. “ We shall have all this out 
in the House to-morrow. The Opposition 
mean to play that man for all he’s worth. 
—Mr. Loraine too!—with his puritanical 
ways. I know what he thinks of Cliffe! 
He wouldn’t touch him in private. But 
in public—you’ll see—he’ll swallow him 
whole—just to annoy Parham. There’: 
your politician !” 

And stiff with the angry virtue of the 
“ins,” denouncing the faction of th: 
“outs,” Lady Parham passed on. 

Elizabeth Tranmore meanwhile turned 
to look for Mary Lyster. She found her 
close behind, engaged in a perfunctory 
conversation, which evidently left her 
quite free to follow things more exciting. 
She too was watching; and presently it 
seemed to Lady Tranmore that her eyes 
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et with those of Cliffe. Cliffe paused, 
uptly lost the thread of his conversa 
nm with Mr. Loraine, and began to make 
s way through the crowded room. 
dv Tranmore watched his _ progress 
th some attention. It was the progress, 
early, of a man much in the eye and 
outh of the public. Whether the at- 
sphere surrounding him in these rooms 
is more hostile, or more favorable, Lady 
(ranmore could not be quite sure. Cer 
nly the women smiled upon him; and 
s strange face, thinner, browner, more 
weather-beaten and life-beaten than ever, 
under its coat of grizzling hair, had the 
ld arrogant and picturesque pu er, but, 
; ijt seemed to her, with something add- 
ed_—something subtler, was it, more ro 
antie than of yore ?—which arrested the 
pectator. lad he really been in love with 
hat Frenchwoman 4 Lady Tranmore 
il heard it rumored that she was dead. 
It was not towards Mary Lyster, pri- 
arily, that he was moving, Elizabeth 
won discovered; it was towards herself. 
She braced herself for the encounter. 


The greeting was soon over. After 
she herself had said the appropriate 
things, Lady Tranmore had time to no- 
tice that Mary Lyster, whose turn came 
next, did not attempt to say them. She 
looked, indeed, unusually handsome and 
animated; Lady Tranmore was certain 
that Cliffe had noticed as much at his 
first sight of her. But the remarks she 
omitted showed how minute and recent 
was their knowledge of each other’s 
movements. Cliffe himself gave a first 
impression of high spirits. He declared 
that London was more agreeable than he 
had ever known it, and that after his 
three years’ absence nobody looked a day 
older. Then he inquired after Ashe. 

Lady Tranmore replied that William 
was well, but hard worked; she hoped to 
persuade him to get a few days abroad 
at Whitsuntide. Ter manner was quiet, 
without a trace of either discourtesy 
or effusion, Cliffe began to twist his 
mustache—a sign she knew well. It 
meant that he was in truth both irrita- 
ble and nervous. 

“You think they’ll last till Whitsun- 


tide ?” 


“The government?” she said, smiling. 


“Certainly—and beyond 
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A give them three weeks,” said 
Clitfe, twisting anew, with a vigor that 
gave her a_ positive physical sympathy 
with the tortured mustache. “ There will 
be some papers out to-morrow that will 
be a bombshell.” 

“About America? Oh! they have been 
blown up so often. You, for instance, 
have been doing your best—for months!” 

His perfunctory laugh answered the 
mockery of her charming eyes. 

“ Well—I wish I could make William 
hear reason.” 

Lady Tranmore held herself stiffly. 
The Christian name seemed to her an 
offence. It was true that in old days 
he and Cliffe had been on those terms. 
Now—-it was a piece of bad taste. 

“Probably what is reason to you is 
folly to him,” she said, dryly. 

* No, no!—he knows,” said Cliffe, with 
impatience. “The others don’t. Par- 
ham is more impossible—more crassly, 
grossly ignorant !” He lifted hands and 
eyes in protest. “ But Ashe, of course, 
is another matter altogether.” 

“Well, go and see him—go and talk 
to him!” said Lady Tranmore, still mock- 
ing. “ There are no liens in the way.” 

“ None,” said Cliffe. “As a matter 
of fact, Lady Kitty has asked me to 
luncheon. Put does one find Ashe him- 
self in the middle of the day ?” 

At the mention of her daughter-in- 

law, Elizabeth made an involuntary move- 
ment. Mary, standing beside her, turned 
towards her and smiled. 
“Not often.” The tone was cold. 
But you could always find him at the 
Hlouse.” And Lady Tranmore moved 
away. 


“Ts there a quiet corner anywhere ?” 
said Cliffe to Mary. “T have such heaps 
to tell you.” 


So while some Polish gentleman in 
the main drawing-room, whose name 
ended in ski, challenged his violin to the 
impossible, Cliffe and Mary retired from 
observation into a small room thrown 
open with the rest of the suite, which 
was in truth the morning-room of the 
ambassadress. 

As soon as they found themselves 
alone, there was a pause in their con- 
versation; each involuntarily looked at 
the other. Mary certainly recognized 
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that these years of absence had wrought 
a noticeable change in the man before 
her. He had aged. Hard living and 
hard travelling had left their marks. 
But, like Lady Tranmore, she also per- 
ceived another difference. The eves bent 
upon her were indeed, as before, the eyes 
of a man_ self-centred, self-absorbed. 
There was no chivalrous softness in them, 
no consideration. The man who owned 
them used them entirely for his own pur- 
poses; they betrayed none of that chan- 
ging instinctive relation towards the hu- 
man being—any human _ being—within 
their range, which makes the charm of 
so many faces. But they were sad- 
der, more sombre, more restless; they 
thrilled her more than they had already 
thrilled her once, in the first moment 
of her youth. 

What was he going to say? From the 
moment of his first letter to her from 
Japan, Mary had perfectly understood 
that he had some fresh purpose in his 
mind. She was not anxious, however, 
to precipitate the moment of explanation. 
She was no longer the young girl whose 
equilibrium is upset by the mere approach 
of the man who interests her. Moreover, 
there was a past between herself and 
Cliffe, the memory of which might indeed 
point her to caution. Did he now, after 
all, want to marry her ’—because she was 
rich, and he was comparatively poor, and 
could only secure an English career at 
the cost of a well-stored wife? Well,— 
all that should be thought over, by her- 
self no less than by him. Meanwhile 
her vanity glowed within her as she thus 
held him there alone—to the diseom- 
fiture of other women more beautiful and 
more highly placed than herself; as she 
remembered his letters in her desk at 
home, and the secrets she imagined him 
to have told her. Then again she felt 
a rush of sudden disquiet, caused by 
this new aspect,—wavering and remote— 
as though some hidden grief emerged 
and vanished. He had the haggard air 
of a man who scarcely sleeps. All that 
she had ever heard of the French affair 
rushed through her mind, stirring there 
an angry curiosity. 

These impressions took, however, but 
a few minutes, while they exchanged 
some conventionalities. Then Cliffe said, 
scrutinizing the face and form beside 


him with that intentness which fro) 
him was more generally taken as co 
pliment than offence: 

“Will you excuse the remark ?—thx 
are no women who keep their first fresh 
ness like Englishwomen !” 

“Thank you! If we feel fresh, I su; 
pose we look it. As for you—you clear! 
want a rest!” 

“No time to think of it, then; I hay 
come home to fight—all I know; to mak 
myself as odious as possible.” 

Mary laughed. 

“You have been doing that so long 
Why not try the opposite?” 

Cliffe looked at her sharply. 

“You think I have made a failur 
of it?” 

“Not at all! You have made every- 
body furiously uncomfortable—and you 
see how civil even the Radical papers ar 
to you. 

“Yes. What fools!” said Cliffe, short 
ly. “They'll soon leave that off. Just 
now I’m a stick to beat the government 
with. But you don’t believe I shall 
carry my point?” 

The point concerned a particular de 
tail in a pending negotiation with the 
United States. Cliffe had been denoun 
cing the government for what he con 
ceived to be their coming retreat before 
American demands. America, according 
to him, had been playing the bully; and 
English interests were being betrayed. 

Mary considered. 

“T think you will have to change 
your tacties.” 

“ Dictate them, then!” 

He bent forward, with that sudden 
change of manner, that courteous sweet 
ness of tone and gesture, which few wom- 
en could resist. Mary’s heart, seasoned 
though it was, felt a charming flutter. 
She talked, and she talked well. She had 
no independence of mind, and very little 
real knowledge; but she had an excellent 
reporter’s ability; she knew what to re- 
member and how to tell it. Cliffe listen- 
ed to her attentively, acknowledging to 
himself the while that she had certainly 
gained. She was a far more definite 
personality than she had been when he 
last knew her; and her self-possession, 
her trained manner, rested him. Thank 
Heaven, she was not a clever woman!— 
how he detested the breed. But she was 
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hanks.” 


face, and pressed one of hers. 
ery old friends 
“ Are we?” said Mary, drawing back. 
“So far as any one can be the friend 

like 


are 


aren’t we?” 


said, 
Lady 


me,” he 
you 


a chap 
“Tell me 
. ae 


hastily. 
with Tran- 
more = 
“No. I go to her in a few days—till 
I leave London.” 

“Don’t said, suddenly 
ind insistently,—* don’t go away !” 


go away,” he 


Mary could not help a slight wavering 
n the eyes that perforce met his. Then 
he said abruptly, as she rose,— 

‘By the way—they tell me Ashe is a 
great man.” 

She caught the note of incredulous 
‘contempt in his voice and laughed. 

“They say he'll be in the 
directly.” 

“And -Lady Kitty, I understand, is a 
scandal to gods and men,—and the most 
fashionable person in town?” 
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“Oh, not 


was last year.” 


now,” said “ That 


Mary. 


‘You mean people are tired of her?” 
“Well, after a 


naughty child 


time, you know, a 


“Becomes a bore. Is she a bore?—I 
doubt,—I very much doubt.” 

“Go and see,” said Mary. 
you luneh there?” 

‘I think 
you?” 

“Oh no. I am not at all intimate with 
Lady Kitty.” 

Cliffe’s slight smile, as he followed her 
into the large drawing-room, died under 
his mustache. He divined at once the re- 
lation between the two, or thought he did. 

As for Mary, she caught her last sight 
of Cliffe, bareheaded on the 
steps of the Embassy, his lean distinction, 
his ugly good-looks, marking him out 
from the men around him. Then as they 
drove away she was glad that the dark- 
ness hid her from Lady Tranmore. For 
suddenly she could not smile. She was 
filled with the perception that if Geoffrey 
Cliffe did not now ask her to marry him, 
life would utterly lose its savor, its care- 
fully cherished and augmented savor,— 
and youth would abandon her. At the 
same time she realized that she would 
have to make a fight of it—with every 
weapon she could muster. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


“When do 


Shall I 


to-morrow. 


find 


standing 


Roundel 


RANN KENNEDY 


av’ &. 


DO not know what life may bring 


| Sweeter than this: 


that wild winds blow 


Fresh from the skies, and whither wing 
I do not know. 


The why, the wherefore, let them go: 
My love shall laugh, my laughter sing, 
And my fuli heart shall overflow. 


Love is the best, and love shall fling 
Glad scorn to all that doubt may show: 
Question’s a slave whose loveless king 

I do not know. 
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“The Play’s 





the Thing” 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 


T was several months after we pub- 
| lished (and suppressed) our paper, 

The Veice of Truth, before we be- 
gan to write our play. One reason was 
that we were tired, and another was that 
Sister Irmingarde always looked so wor- 
ried when she saw us with a pen in our 
innocent hands that it interfered dread- 
fully with our plots. Mabel Blossom 
said one day that every time Sister 
Irmingarde met her and a virgin sheet of 
paper in the same room she turned pale 
and asked anxiously what Mabel was 
going to do. And it was just the same 
with the rest of us. Of course no literary 
talent could develop in an atmosphere 
like that, and I pointed this out to Sister 
Irmingarde very politely. But she said 
it was the “ consensus of opinion ” among 
the faculty that it would be well indeed 
if the literary talent at St. Catharine’s 
lay dormant for a while. After that 
there didn’t seem anything left for me to 
say. I just brooded and brooded, as art- 
ists always do when they are not appre- 
ciated; and so did Mabel Blossom and 
Maudie Joyce. But finally we remember- 
ed about Milton and Pope and how pub- 
lishers refused Vanity Fair, and we felt 
better. For, after all, one failure should 
not destroy a whole life—or several whole 
lives; and, as Maudie pointed out, be- 
cause we couldn’t publish a paper was no 
sign we couldn’t write a play. For a 
while, though, sad memories of The 
Voice of Truth seemed to prevent our 
thinking of new things; but the delay 
was net serious, for of course our talents 
were really ripening the whole time. 

Our brains are very active, as I have 
explained before, and pretty soon we 
got restless. All we had been doing was 
to learn our lessons and recite them and 
practise doing up our hair new ways; 
and these occupations, while praise- 
worthy, do not long satisfy the souls of 
girls of fourteen with mature minds and 
ardent natures like ours. One night 


Maudie Joyce said she was sick of it—o! 
the quiet life we were living, she meant 
She said she had been thinking it al! 
out and she had decided that minds wer 
like bodies, and they needed to be exer 
cised and to have something to work on, 
the way you give a baby things to bit 
when it is having teeth. I said right off 
that our first duty was to our minds, and 
if Maudie thought they were in a slug- 
gish state, like livers, we must do sonx 
thing at once to stir them up, and thi 
best thing to do was to begin our play. 
So we called Mabel Muriel Murphy and 
Mabel Blossom in (we were in Maudie’s 
room) and told them our momentous d« 
eision. Mabel Muriel said first she 
thought we ought to tell Sister Edna 
or Sister Irmingarde, but Maudie and | 
had a strange feeling that if we did ther 
wouldn’t be any play or our minds 
wouldn’t work well; so we talked Mabe! 
Muriel out of that in a hurry. We said 
we would write the play first, just w 
four girls, and we would have only four 
characters in it, because then we could 
act it all ourselves. If it was good wi 
would tell Sister Irmingarde about it as 
a pleasant surprise and let her read it; 
and perhaps later we would have a special 
performance for the Sisters and show 
them how the stage could be elevated 
and uplifted, Maudie said. So Mabel 
Muriel agreed (Mabel Blossom had 
agreed at once, because she said her mind 
needed something to bite on, too), and 
then we began to talk about the play. 
First of all we agreed that instead of 
writing a brand-new play we would take 
an old one, or two or three old ones, and 
write them over. That would be easier, 
you see. Maudie said she thought it 
would be a good idea for each girl to 
write her own part—the character she 
was to be, you know. So I suggested 
that I would be Juliet and write a part 
like hers, where the lovely girl is only 
fourteen and has drunk the cup of life 
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to its dregs, and dies in the last act. 
Maudie said in that case she would be 
Romeo, and rewrite all his part and 
make it stronger. We were both so de- 
lighted we stopped and hugged each other, 
and did not observe, alas! that dark 
clouds were lowering on the brows of our 
dear friends Mabel Blossom and Mabel 
Muriel Murphy. Mabel Muriel spoke 
right up and told us she wanted to play 
a part like Cleopatra, and die with an 
asp on her breast, and she said she knew 
she could write a lovely part carrying out 
all her own ideas. She said she would 
make Cleopatra love Julius Cesar with 
a love that knew no death, and spurn 
Mark Antony coldly,—because she, Mabel 
Muriel, had never liked Mark Antony 
very much, anyhow. Almost before she 
got through, and ere our tongues could 
find fitting words to point out the poor 
child’s errors, Mabel Blossom struck in 
and said that for her part she was going 
to be like Laura in The Pit, for she 
wanted her character to be right up to 
date and in Chicago. 

Then there was a heavy silence, as real 
writers say; for though Maudie’s mind 
and mine are so mature and quick, we 
could not grasp at once just how all these 
different persons could be put into the 
same play and made “convincing,” as 
Sister Edna is always saying. I remark- 
ed thoughtfully that I didn’t see how it 
could be done, because there wouldn’t be 
enough men in the play; and Mabel an- 
swered very quickly that it didn’t mat- 
ter, for Laura in The Pit never saw 
anything of her husband, anyway, so he 
needn’t be on the stage. She would just 
sit around, she said, and wait for him 
and mourn. I couldn’t see why Mabel 
wanted to play such a silly part as Laura, 
so I asked her; and she confessed that 
it was because she had a strange fore- 
boding that when she was married her 
husband wouldn’t come home much, 
either, and she wanted to see how it 
would feel! She said she would probably 
live in Chieago, and Chicago men didn’t 
zo home very often. Maudie Joyce 
sniffed at that, so you can imagine how 
disgusted she was, for she doesn’t usu- 
ally do such things. She is a_ very 
queenly girl. Mabel didn’t look hurt at 
all. She went on to say that if she 
played Laura, Kittie James could play 












the husband or the Wheat Pit 
place where Laura’s husband spent 
his time,—and then she could have I 
name on the programme and would 
have to come on the stage at all. Mal 
said it would be a lovely part for Kit 
and please her very much. Maudie a 
I did not think these ideas were v 
good, so we just sat still and looked tir 
and resigned. 

Finally I asked Mabel Muriel if s| 
wouldn’t give up Cleopatra and the asp 
and be something modern. Then yx 
haps she and Mabel could be doing 7 
Pit on one side of the stage wh 
Maudie and I did Romeo and Juliet o 
the other. But Mabel Muriel said no: 
and then she asked why she ecouldn’t do 
Cleopatra in the middle of the stag 
while we and Mabel had the two ends. 
Maudie said that would be like thre 
rings at a circus. Then we all giggled 
and felt a little better, and “ the nervous 
strain of the moment perceptibly r 
laxed,” as the newspapers say. 

After we stopped laughing Mabel 
Muriel remarked very seriously that shi 
didn’t see why it shouldn’t be something 
like that, after all. We could each have 
our scenes, but not all at onee, of course. 
The first act could be Romeo and Juliet 
and the second act Laura in The Pi 
and the third act the Death of Cleopatra 
And she said we could lay the whol 
thing in the present time and write sen 
tences that would connect the acts and 
make them seem like one plot. She said 
she could have Cleopatra kill herself b« 
cause she could not bear to see the happ 
ness of Romeo and Juliet, and of Laura 
and her husband after he began to stay 
home more. She added that she didn’t 
eare why Cleopatra killed herself, so long 
as she did it and used the asp. Mabel 
Muriel’s mind just lingered and lingered 
on that asp. It seemed to have some 
strange, terrible fascination for her. Sh 
said she was perfectly sure her father 
would buy her a beautiful costume to 
wear as Cleopatra, with lots of jewelled 
girdles—because, of course, they were the 
most important things. Then Mabe! 
Blossom said that the plan would suit her, 
so Maudie and I had to agree, but w 
did not like it. We thought it did not 
seem very logical. 

Maudie said each girl would have to 
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“THE PLAY’S 


write her own part just as soon as she 
uid. When they were all finished we 
uld go over them together and make 
em join if possible. But Maudie looked 
rried, and I felt the same way. Then 
went to our own rooms to go to work, 
of. course we did not want to begin 
re Sister Irmingarde would see us 
nd look seared and remind us of the 
tragic past and interfere with the flow 
our ideas. 

As soon as I began to write Juliet’s 

rt I saw that I could not do it any 
etter than Shakespeare did, for he knew 

e girlish heart, and there is indeed little 

forgot to mention. So all I did was 

put in more love and explain more 
about Juliet’s clothes. And I had Romeo 
stav on the baleony all the time instead 
if going in, which was, of course, against 
the rules of etiquette. A few days later 
Maudie told me that she had done about 
the same thing with Romeo. She had 
made him more affectionate, but she did 
not change his lines much; and she 
agreed with me that it was more polite 
for him to talk to Juliet outside when he 
called so late. So you see our work was 
soon done; but, alas! it was different with 
our gifted young friends Mabel Blossom 
and Mabel Muriel Murphy. 

Mabel Blossom saw, as soon as she be- 
gan to write Laura’s part, that, after all, 
Laura wasn’t on the stage so very much. 
It was her husband most of the time, 
and you felt sorry for his poor wife at 
home, so your mind was full of her and 
vou thought she was important. Mabel 
had to write pages and pages of lines for 
Laura to speak, telling how lonely she 
felt as she sat at home, and how heart- 
rending were the sufferings of a neglected 
wife. Mabel said before she got through 
with Laura she knew so much about how 
wives feel ‘when they are left alone that 
she decided she would never, never marry. 
She could not run the risk. She wrote 
that to a nice boy she knew at home (she 
writes to him quite often, because he is 
her cousin), and he got very much ex- 
cited and wrote back that she must re- 
member there were men with souls above 
the dollar and that he was “one such.” 
Mabel showed me the letter; but I should 
not have mentioned it here, because it is 
not a part of the story. Besides, it is 
Mabel’s secret, deep in her heart, and she 
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says no one must know; so I hope the 
gentle reader will hurry and forget it. 
Perhaps I should take it out, but when 
I began my Artistic Career I started by 
taking out everything I was not sure of, 
and ’most always when I got through 
there wasn’t anything left. 

To resume our narrative, as Hawthorne 
says, Mabel had a dreadfully hard time. 
Laura didn’t do a single thing but sit on 
chairs and talk, and the whole act Mabel 
wrote was so dull that she asked if she 
couldn’t have Adeline Thurston stand be- 
hind thie scenes all the time and yell, 
“ Give a dollar for May wheat,” the way 
the husband did in the book. Maudie and 
I said yes, and that gave Adeline a place 
for her name on our playbill. It read: 


A VOICE .. ADELINE THURSTON 


But poor Adeline got so hoarse from 
rehearsing, that the night we really gave 
the play in Maudie’s room she couldn’t 
speak. There was no Voice, after all, 
and Mabel Blossom was dreadfully dis- 
appointed. 

All this time the experience of our dear 
Mabel Muriel was going on, and it was 
’most as bad. You see, she had to write 
Cleopatra all over, so she could dearly 
love Julius Cesar and despise Mark An- 
tony. Besides, she had to lay the scene 
in Chicago at the present time, and that 
made it even harder, of course. Mabel 
Muriel looked quite pale and worn before 
she got through. We were indeed sorry 
for her, Maudie and I, for she had a 
dreadful time about the asp, also, and 
couldn’t find one. When Mabel Blossom 
giggled one day and suggested to her to 
let Adeline Thurston be the asp as well 
as the Voice, Mabel Muriel was so an- 
noyed by her girlish frivolity that she 
didn’t speak to Mabel for a whole day. 
We were all a little nervous by that time. 
At last Mabel Muriel found a small rub- 
ber snake, the kind they have in toy- 
shops, and it made a lovely asp and wrig- 
gled in the most natural way. So she 
felt lots better. But that caused more 
trouble, for the asp made Maudie Joyce 
so sick she couldn’t rehearse on the same 
stage with Mabel Muriel; Maudie is 
dreadfully afraid of snakes, and even of 
little worms. They give her a strange, 
sinking feeling. Finally we persuaded 
Mabel Muriel not to use the asp till the 
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real play, and then Maudie could leave 
the room before she came on—so that 
was settled. I was the stage-manager by 
this time, and perhaps you think I wasn’t 
busy and “sorely tried,” like ‘those in 
affliction. I was. 

Of course after the three acts were 
written the next thing to do was to make 
them all into one play. I will say here, 
with the deep humility the truly gifted 
always feel, that I don’t believe any one 
but us could have done it. Even we 
lay awake nights over it! Finally we 
did it this way: 

The first scene was Chicago in the year 
1904, and Juliet said: 


“ Wilt thou be gone? It is not yet near day. 
it is the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine 

ear. 
Then Romeo had to reply, of course, 
and that gave us a chance to show that the 
play was modern. So we made him say: 


“Tt was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
And this will be indeed a busy day. 
For thrice since eve has price of wheat 
gone down— 
And I must be within the stock exchange 
ere tolls the bell.” 


You see how well that brought out the 
idea of the Chicago rush, and got the 
audience ready for Mabel’s Pit, too. 
Then, at the end, when Juliet is dying, 
she says: 

“My dismal scene I needs must act alone— 

But poor Cleopatra, alas! alack! 

Must do the same thing later.” 


Thus the girls—the audience, I mean 
—knew what was coming and didn’t feel 
surprised when the curtain rose on Cleo- 
patra and her asp. You see, it was not 
really hard to do after you had thought 
of the right way. It was like the egg 
that Columbus stood on end, by crushing 
it, when the others couldn’t. 

We didn’t bother much about clothes 
while we were writing the play. But 
when we began to rehearse we saw how 
silly Romeo looked in Maudie Joyce’s 
golf-skirt, so she wore her heavy travel- 
ling ulster during that act, and a little 
steamer-cap Kittie James lent her. All 
I had to have were clinging, flowing 
things that would show the soft immature 
lines of my youthful figure,—for those 





are the kind of limes everybody says 
Juliet had. So I wore my silk kimono, 
and Maudie Joyce tore the sleeve, alas! in 
her ardor. 

All Mabel Blossom did was to wear her 
best clothes, for Laura in The Pi} 
had lots of money. That was what her 
husband was doing all the time—getting 
it. As for Mabel Muriel, her father sent 
her a box of Cleopatra clothes that mae 
our eyes bulge out. He sent clothes {: 
five acts. As there was only one (), 
patra act in our play, Mabel Muriel had 
to leave the stage every five minutes to 
change her dress. It spoiled the death 
scene, too, for she began it in a Nile- 
green gown and came back and died in 
a white one, because the asp showed up 
better on that—and, besides, she wanted 
to wear all the dresses, so her dear father 
would not be disappointed. But it was 
not Art, for of course Cleopatra would 
not be thinking of clothes in those last 
sad minutes, even though she was indeed 
a vain and sadly frivolous woman with 
too many emotions. 

When we were all ready we invited ten 
girls to Maudie’s room to see the play. 
Kittie James and Adeline Thurston sat 
in the front row, which was a trunk, and 
the other girls sat where they could. My, 
but they were enthusiastic! We had 
stuffed the door and the keyhole and put 
black curtains over the transom and win- 
dows so we wouldn’t disturb any one, and 
we told the audience they could only ap- 
plaud by clapping their thumb-nails to- 
gether. But they did that till they ’most 
wore them out, and when Kittie James 
saw Cleopatra’s asp she fell right off the 
trunk in her surprise and interest. She 
thought it was a real one. 

Would that I could drop the curtain 
now, as we dropped it before our happy 
little band that night, flushed with joy 
and triumph. But—alas, alas! Life is 
indeed full of bitterness, and who are we 
that we should hope to: escape its dregs’ 
We had finished our play and were all 
talking at once, and getting ready to eat 
the spread Maudie had thoughtfully pro- 
vided for our fortunate guests, and | 
guess perhaps we forgot to be quiet, for 
suddenly there was a heavy rap upon our 
portal. Then a Voice—not Adeline 
Thurston’s, but Sister Edna’s —said, 
“Open the door!” 
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For a second not one of us breathed. 
n. without a sound, Mabel Muriel 
rphy got flat on her stomach and 
vied under the bed, and Mabel Blos- 

som, Kittie James, Adeline Thurston, and 
| hurriedly followed her. The rest would 

n have accompanied us, but only five 

hide under one bed at the same time, 

Kittie James kicked out to show them 

re was no more room. Then five of 

rest crowded into Maudie’s closet, 

| the others got under the divan. All 

time Maudie was gathering up the 

re-setting and the clothes and things, 

she threw them into a corner and 

pped a big rug on top of them. Then 

she took a copy of Thomas 4 Kempis in 

her lily-white hand, and opened the door 

| tried to look surprised and delighted 
see Sister Edna. 

Sister Edna came right in. I think, 

m the sound of her footsteps, that she 
was puzzled. 
tating, as if she was looking around and 
expecting to see some one, but of course 
she didn’t. It wasn’t a bit comfortable 
under that bed, with Kittie James’s foot 
on my chest—for we didn’t have time to 
crawl under with the same ends of us 
il one way; and I told Maudie the next 
day that the lay Sister who swept her 
room had left lots of dust under the bed 
just where my nose was. 

Sister Edna asked Maudie if she wasn’t 
up late, and Maudie said that she was, 
but that she felt the need of rest now 
and would go to bed at once. It wasn’t 
very polite, of course, but she did want 


They were slow and hesi- 


Sister Edna to leave before our feet 
showed! But Sister Edna sat right down, 


and Maudie said her knees gave way 
under her then, so she had to sit down 
too. In her excitement she asked Sister 
if she couldn’t make her a cup of choco- 
late, and Sister Edna smiled very sweetly 
and declined, but Maudie said she looked 
amused, too. here was a heavy silence 
for a moment, and stddenly Sister Edna 
said it was not pleasant for her to in- 
trude, but was Maudie alone? And 
Maudie said that she was not, but 
wouldn’t Sister Edna let her take the 
responsibility for all amd not ask the 
names of her friends? 

Of course we could not have that, so 
Mabel Blossom and Kittie James and I 
began to emerge, as it were—different 
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parts of us: stockings first in some cases 
and heads in others. But Mabel Muriel 
Murphy lay under the bed still, with her 
white young face against the wall, for it 
was indeed bitter to her to be caught in 
this position by her beloved Sister Edna. 
At last she rolled out, though, very dusty 
and red, and with her hair hanging down 
her back like Mary Magdalen’s. She was 
wearing her white robe, the one she wore 
when Cleopatra finally died, and she had 
her nasty little rubber asp in her hand, 
because Maudie had finally got used to it. 
Sister Edna gave her one long look and 
then she looked at the rest of us, and at 
last she said, quietly, 

“T suppose I may infer that this fes- 
tivity will now end?” 

We all answered very earnestly that 
she might, and Maudie added, 

“T will explain everything to you and 
Sister Irmingarde in the morning, Sister, 
if you will listen.” 

Sister Edna bowed, and said “ Good 
night,” and went away, leaving a sad, sad 
scene of buried hopes behind her, as the 
gentle reader must know. 

We didn’t stop to talk it over. We just 
faded away to our own rooms like the 
Arab does with his tent, and tossed upon 
our couches till the glorious orb of day 
smiled in upon our pallid young faces. 
After we had our baths and our break- 
fasts we felt a little better, and we went 
to Sister Irmingarde in a body and told 
her the whole story—except, of course, 
we didn’t mention the girls under the 
couch and in the closet. We thought it 
was useless to make our narrative even 
sadder than it was. 

Sister Irmingarde didn’t say much. 
We told her all about the play and the 
changes we had made, and two or three 
times she left us and walked to the win- 
dow and stood with her back to us. She 
seemed to be nervous. When I asked her 
if she would like to read our play she 
hesitated a moment and then said no, but 
she added words that made our young 
hearts swell. The gentle reader may not 
believe this, but it is true, and I will put 
it in a paragraph all by itself to make it 
more important: 

Sister Irmingarde said she feared that if 
she read our play her enjoyment of Shake- 
speare might never again be the same! 

Those were indeed her words. 
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The Daintiness of Ants 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


cleanliness is next to godliness, in- 

sects are but one remove from piety. 
As tidy as an emmet—is more truthful 
than most proverbial comparisons. Who 
ever saw an untidy ant, or bee, or wasp? 
The writer has observed innumerable 
thousands of ants, has lived in his tent 
in the midst of their great communities, 
and watched them at all hours of day 
and night, under a great variety of con- 
ditions, natural and artificial, unfavor- 
able to cleanliness, and has never seen 
one really unclean. Most of them are 
fossorial in habit, digging in the ground, 
within which they live; are covered with 
hair and bristles, to which dirt pellets 
easily cling; they move habitually in the 
midst of the muck and chippage and ele- 
mental offal of nature—yet they seem to 
take no stain and to keep none. 

This is true of other insects. Take, 
for example, the interesting families of 
wasps. Many burrow in the earth to 
make breeding-cells for their young. 
Others, like the mud-daubers, collect 
mortar from mud-beds near brooks and 
pools to build their clay nurseries and 
storehouses. Some, like the yellow- 
jackets, live in caves which they excavate 
in the ground. They delve in the dirt; 
handle and mix and carry it; mould and 
spread it, moving to and fro all day long, 
and day after day, at work in surround- 
ings that would befoul the most careful 
human worker—yet do not show the least 
trace of their occupation. 

Of course there is much in tempera- 
ment and training. There are women 
who remind us of insects in their faculty 
of moving unmarred amidst the current 
defilements of daily duty. They will pass 
to the parlor from kitchen, nursery, or 
sewing-room with no adjustment of toilet 
but a discarded apron or turned-down 
sleeves, yet quite sweet and presentable. 
But there are women, high and low, and 
men innumerable, of a different pattern. 


. there be truth in the old saying, 


With insects, however, the type of da 
tidiness is the absolute rule. Ther 

no exceptions; no degenerates of unc}: 
ness, as with men. Temperament is 
wholly and always on the side of clea: 
ness; and training is not a factor there- 
in, for it is inborn, and as strong jy 
adolescents as in veterans. How has 
ture secured this admirable result ? 


If the reader were told that ants | 
sess brushes, fine and coarse tooth com)s. 
and other toilet articles quite after ty 
pattern of our own, he would probably 
think he was being gulled. Yet it 
even so. Let us take an inventory 
these. To begin with, the body is coy- 
ered more or less closely with fine pubes 
cence, corresponding somewhat with 1! 
fur of beasts. This is interspersed with 
bristles and spines, which are someti:ics 
jointed, and are so arranged as to aid 
materially in keeping the body clea: 
Particles of soil cling to this hairy « 
ering, but it is a protective mediw 
holding the dirt aloof and isolated from 
the skin surfaces, so that it can be readily 
shaken off or taken off. The brushing, 
washing, and combing of this hairy coat 
constitute the insect’s toilet-making. 

One of the efficient toilet articles is 
the tongue. Around the sides of this 
organ curves a series of ridges covered 
with hemispherical bosses. The ridg:: 
are chitinous, and thus by greater har(- 
ness are fitted for the uses of a brus!i. 
When eating, this structure rasps «tf! 
minute particles of solid’ foods, so 
ting them for the stémach. For toil«t 
uses it serves as both sponge and brus!), 
and takes up bits of dirt not otherwise 
removed, In short, ants use their tongues 
as dogs and cats do, for lapping up food 
and licking clean the body. One is co! 
tinually reminded, as he watches tlic 
tiny creatures at their toilet, of the : 
tions of his cat and dog at the fireside. 
The tibial comb or fore-spur is anotlier 
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let 
uque 


implement, 
in form 

d funetion. 
his a real 
mb,which might 
ell have served 
.e inventor of 
own combs 

model, its 

Lief difference 
eing that it 
ermanently attached to the limb that 
perates it. 

ck, and a regularly toothed edge. It is 
et into the apical end of the tibia of the 

re legs, upon which it articulates freely, 
thus giving the owner the power to apply 

to various organs, Placed along the 
edge are sixty-five teeth of equal length, 
except towards the apex, where they are 
shorter. They are pointed at the free 
nd and enlarged at the base, are stiff 
but elastic, and spring back when bent, 
is do the teeth of a comb. 

The efficiency of this instrument 
greatly increased by an arrangement of 
tarsus, opposite whose base it 
placed. That part of the leg is so shaped 
that the curved outlines of the tibial 
spur when pushed up against it fit into 
t. It is furnished with forty-five teeth, 
coarser and more open than those just 
described. Thus ants have the useful 
arrangement of fine and coarse toothed 
combs which for toilet uses we unite in 
one instrument. A further contribution 
to the toilet paraphernalia is a secondary 
spur, a simpler form of that on the fore 
legs, set upon the tibia of the second 
and third pairs of legs. Moreover, the 
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a. Secondary spur or comb 
4. Teeth of tibial comb 
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Showing its toilet apparatus 


mandibles, or upper jaws, which are palm- 
shaped and serrated, are used freely, es- 
pecially in cleaning the legs, which are 
drawn through them. In this action 
there is a salivary secretion that moistens 
the members, and furnishes a good sub- 
stitute for “washes” which are 
valued by men and women as softening 
the hair and making it more pliable. 
Indeed, one might almost conjecture that 
it is also the emmet equivalent for our 
toilet soaps! 

There are no pastes and powders 
among these toilet articles—at least as 
far as known,—but the repertoire, it will 
be seen, is tolerably complete: fine-tooth 
“ yeddin’ ” combs, hair- 
brushes and sponges, washes and soap!— 
and all so conveniently attached to the 
body and working-limbs, which are arms 
as well as legs, that they are always lit- 
erally “on hand” for service. 


those 


combs, coarse or 


Ants have no set time for brushing up. 


But certain conditions plainly incite 
thereto—as when they feel particularly 
comfortable, after eating, or after 
awaking from or before going to sleep. 
The keen sense of discomfort aroused by 
the presence of dirt incites to cleansing. 
Often one may see an ant suddenly pause 
in the midst of the duties of field or for- 
micary and begin to comb herself. Here 
is a mountain mound-maker driven by the 
passion of nest-building to the utmost 
fervor of activity. Suddenly she drops 
out of the gang of fellow workers, and 
mounting a near-by clod, poses upon her 
hind legs and plies teeth, tongue, and 
comb. For a few moments the aim of 
being is centred upon that act. Around 
her coign of vantage sweeps to and fro 
the bustling host of builders with all 
their energies bent upon reconstructing 
their ruined city. 
cernedly. 


as 


She combs on uncon- 
From top of head to tip of 
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hind legs she goes, smoothing out ruffled 
hairs and removing atoms of soil in- 
visible to human eyes. Her toilet is 
ended at last. A few leisurely finishing- 
strokes and she rises, stretches herself, 
calmly climbs down her pedestal, and is 
immediately infected with the fervor that 
lashes on the surging throng around her, 
and is lost in the crowd. Meanwhile 
other workers have dropped out of the 
lines, and mry be seen here and there 
at their ablutions. Thus it goes in the 
field, as one may easily see if he have 
tact and patience. 

But artificial nests give the best op- 
portunity for careful observation, al- 
though one must allow for the unnatural 
surroundings.* No doubt with ants, as 
with man, artificial conditions of society 
induce greater attention to personal ap- 
pearance. Thus the writer’s imprisoned 
ants would invariably be drawn out from 
their underground lodgings by the light 
and heat of lamps at night. They would 
gather in clusters against the glass of 
the formicary next the lamp, and after 
some preliminary jostling and skirmish- 

* These notes, and the sketches upon which 
the illustrations are based, were made chief- 
ly from three species in confinement — the 
Agricultural ant (Pogonomyrmex barbatus), 
the Florida MHarvester (Pogonomyrmex 


crudelis), and the Honey ant of the Garden- 
of-the-gods (Myrmecocystus hortus-deorum). 








ing for position, would begin to wa 
themselves. Slight elevations, afforde, 
by irregularities in the surface, were 
favorite seats. The modes of operating 
are so various that it is difficult to de- 
scribe them, much more to fix the ; 
titudes with the pencil. But typical 
poses at least may be described. 

In cleaning the head and fore parts 
the body the insect often sits upon the 
two hind legs and turns the face to one 
side. Then the fore leg is raised and 
passed over the face from the vertex to 
the mandible—that is, from the top of 
the head to the mouth. Meanwhile the 
head is slowly turned to expose both 
sides to manipulation; and if this is not 
satisfactory the position is reversed and 
the opposite leg brought into play. In 
“doing up the back hair ”—as one may 
say—the head is further dropped and the 
leg with its movable spur-comb, which 
has free play like a comb in a human 
hand, is thrown quite behind the vertex, 
and moved forward again and again 
through the tuft of hairs growing there. 
In these and other cleansing movements 
the leg will be drawn through the jaws 
at intervals, to moisten it or to wipe off 
the dust caught in the comb. The action 
reminds one of the alternations of pussy’s 
paw between mouth and neck when wash- 
ing the back of her head and ears. 

Cleaning the ab- 
domen and _ the 
stinging organs at 
the apex, which is 
surrounded by cir- 
cles of hairs, 
places the ant in 
grotesque atti- 
tudes; although 
herein also one 
notes a miniature 
of the ways of do- 
mestic animals. 
For example, the 
hind legs will be 
thrown backwards 
and well extend 
ed; the middle 
pairs set nearly 
straight outward 
from the thorax 
and less extended, 
so that the body 


COMBING THE HEAD AND ARRANGING THE BACK HAIR is nearly erect. 
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e abdomen is 
en turned under 
body and de- 
fected upward 
vards the head, 
ich at the same 
me is bent over 
d downward. 
he body of the 
t thus forms a 
letter C, or nearly 
a cirele, Mean- 
while, the fore feet 
ive clasped the 
domen, the tar- 
is passing quite 
round and be- 
eath it, and the 
brushing has be- 
gun. The strokes 
are directed to- 
ward the tip of the 
abdomen, which is 
also sponged off 
by the tongue. 
Oceasionally the leg is rubbed over the 
head after being drawn through the 
mouth, and so again to the abdomen, 
One ant was seen cleansing its abdomen 
while hanging by the hind legs from the 
roof of the formicarium. The abdomen 
was thrown up and between the legs, as 
a gymnast on the turning-bar throws his 
body upward between his arms. The 
head was then reached upward, and 
ngue and fore feet were engaged as 
above described. Another emmet acro- 
bat was caught in the act of cleansing 
ts legs while hanging by one foot, the 
under part of the body being toward 
the observer. 


During these toilet actions the formi- 
carium presented a most interesting view, 
especially in the evening, when the table- 
lamps were lit and the ants had been fed, 
and a general “washing-up” was in 
progress. But one of the most interest- 
ng features was the part which the in- 
sects took in cleansing one another. This 
was a new and pleasing revelation in life 
habit. It was unexpected, but after- 
experience showed that nature has taught 
these little creatures the value of -co- 
operation in such matters among fellow 
communists. Ants are particularly liable 
to attack of parasites—a danger increased 


OF ANTS, 


Opp TOILET ATTITUDES 


Ants cleansing the legs and the stinging organs 


by imprisonment. As these enemies pass 
from one to another, and thus become 
a common peril, every individual has an 
interest in the personal health and habits 
of his neighbors. This is shown in the 
friendly offices here described. We may 
easily think of saying, “My 
neighbor’s premises are untidy; he lacks 
the means and the disposition to keep 
clean; he is infected—what is that to 
me?’ But citizens of an emmet commune 
are apt to be superior to such selfishness, 
and seem to feel instinectively—at least 
so to act—that the pernicious habits and 
personal misfortunes of the individual 
highly concern his fellows and the public. 
Perhaps this is fortified by a natural 
amiability that delights to give pleasure. 
And what a pleasure most animals feel 
in manipulation of the hair and body! 
The now popular art of massagerie ap- 
pears to be. naturally practised by ants, 
doubtless antedating by ages the habit 
of men. 

Let us peep into this group snugged 
up against the warm glass side of the 
formicary. They have finished their 
evening meal of sweets; have drunk, after 
their fashion, by lapping -water from 
moistened wood, and most of them are 
busy at their toilet. And here is one 
receiving a sort of Turkish bath! <A fore 
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leg is held up, which a fellow worker 
is sponging with her tongue, moving 
gently with “the lay of the hair” from 
thigh to foot. Then the mouth is passed 
steadily over the body; next the neck is 
licked, then prothorax and head. Now 
the friendly operator leaves, and her 
comrade takes up the toilet service 
for herself. 

Note another couple. The cleanser has 
begun at the face, which is thoroughly 
brushed, even the jaws being cared for, 
whieh are held apart for convenient 
manipulation. From the face the oper- 
ator passes to the thorax, thence to the 





COMBING THE ANTENNA 


haunch, and so along the first deg, along 
the second and third legs in the same 
manner, around to the abdomen, and 
thence up the other side to the head. 
Another ant approaches and joins in the 
friendly task, but soon quits it. All this 
while the attitude of the cleansed ant is 
one of intense satisfaction, quite like 
that of a family dog when one scratches 
his neck. The insect stretches out her 
limbs, and as her friend takes them suc- 
cessively into hand, yields them limp 
and supple to her manipulation. She 
rolls slowly over upon her side, even 
quite over upon her back, and .with all 
her limbs relaxed presents a perfect pic- 
ture of muscular surrender and ease. 
The pleasure which the creatures take 
in being thus brushed and “ sponged ” 
is really enjoyable to the stander-by. 
The writer has seen an ant kneel down 
before a fellow and thrust forward its 
head, drooping, quite under the face, 
and lie there motionless, thus expressing 





as plainly as sign-language could do }\.; 
wish to be cleansed. The observer w)- 
derstood the gesture, and so did 
supplicated ant, for she at once wep! 
to work. 

The acrobatic skill of these ants was 
fully shown one morning in the offices 
of ablution. The formicary had been 
taken from its place, where it had becoie 
chilled, and set on the hearth before an 
open fire. The warmth was soon diffused 
through the nest, and roused its occu- 
pants to unusual activity. A tuft of 
grass in the centre of the box -was, pres- 
ently covered with them. They climbed 
to the top of the spires, turned around 
and around, hanging by their paws, not 
unlike gymnasts performing upon a lad- 
der. They hung or clung in various 
positions, grasping the grass-blade with, 
the third and fourth pairs of legs, which 
were spread out at length, meanwhil: 
cleansing their heads with the fore legs, 
or bending underneath to comb and lick 
the abdomen. Among these were several 
ants, and in one case a pair, engaged in 
washing and brushing a fellow ant. They 
clung to the grass, having a fore leg on 
one side of the stem and a hind leg on the 
other, stretched out at full length, while 
the cleansed ant hung in a like position 
below, and reached over and up, submit- 
ting herself complaisantly to the process. 
As the progress of the act required a 
change of posture by either or both par- 
ties, it was made with agility. 


These toilet operations usually pre- 
ceded and followed sleep. For ants, of 
course, must sleep; and all the tokens of 
repose appear in them which are com- 
mon to sleeping animals. Their sleepy 
ways may be illustrated by the behavior 
of a group of twenty-five or thirty Agri- 
cultural ants in a glass formicary. They 
had been lured by a gas-lamp upon the 
table from underground galleries and 
cells where they spent most of their time, 
and grouped themselves in little clusters 
next the light. . Some occupied corks, 
clods, and pebbles placed for them, for 
they like slight elevations. Others clung 
to the surface of the glass a little above 
the ground; but this was not a secure 
retreat, for they would soon drop off 
when they fell asleep, whereat, with « 
drowsy air and crestfallen seeming, they 


THE 


rht more secure positions. Most of 
m were euddled down upon the sur- 
Some squatted upon their ab- 
ens; some lay upon their sides; some 
d a-tiptoe on their hind legs against 
glass. Some 
uched upon the 
th, piled 
» of another. 
re was a 
nt agitation in 
clusters, 
quent 


one 
con- 


and 
changes 
position 

red. 
While the ants 
one group were 
ping, others 
uld be at work, 
nd these would 
talk among and 
er the sleepers, 
gorously jostling 
them at times. 
\gain, new mem- 
bers occasionally 
ined a group, 
and in their eager- 
get 


oc- 


close 
the heat, 
crowded their 
comrades 
side. Ants at work in the gal- 
leries would drop the pellets they car- 
ried, push into a group of sleepers, and 
presently themselves be sound 
rhis rough treatment was invariably re- 
ceived with good humor, as are like 
jostlings during waking and working 
hours. The fact must be set to the credit 
of emmet amiability, as—from the stand- 
point of higher animals at least—the cir- 
cumstances peculiarly tend to irritate the 
temper. Of course, however, some of the 
sleepers would be aroused. They changed 
their positions a little, or gave them- 
selves a brief combing, and resumed their 
nap—unless, indeed, they were satisfied, 
in which ease they stretched their limbs 
and yawned in the approved. manner of 
the genus homo. 

The length of time given to sleep va- 
ries according to circumstances and per- 
laps temperament. The big-headed sol- 
diers of the Florida Harvester seem more 
sluggish than the smaller workers. Their 
sleep is. longer and heavier. The longest 
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period during which individuals were ob- 
served to sleep is three and a half hours. 
But then with most ants sleep was broken 
up into several naps, longer or shorter, by 
inecomers and intruding laborers. We may 


TONGUE BRUSH TO THEIR FELLOWS 


infer that the sleep of ants may be pro- 
longed for three hours. 
longer in natural site and under ground. 
Certainly in confinement they commonly 
take much shorter naps. 

During sleep the ant’s body is quite 


They may sleep 


still. Occasionally may be noted a reg- 
ular lifting up and setting down of the 
fore feet, one leg after another, with al- 
most rhythmic motion. The antenne 
also have a gentle, quivering, apparent- 
ly involuntary movement, almost like 
breathing. The soundness of slumber 
was frequently proved by applying the 
feather end of a quill. The feather-tip 
is lightly drawn along the back, stroking 
“with the fur.” There is no emotion. 
Again and again this action is repeated, 
the stroke being made gradually heavier. 
Still there is no change. The strokes are 
directed upon the head, with the same re- 
sult. Then the feather is applied to the 
neck with a waving motion intended to 
tickle it. The ant remains motionless. 
Finally the sleeper is aroused by a sharp 

















AN ACROBATIC BATH 
Brushing and sponging a fellow ant—a group of sleeping ants below 


touch of the quill. She stretches out her open gangway, and soon has said “ Good 
head; then her legs, which she shakes morning” to another tour of duty. [x 
also; steps nearer to the light, yawns, and_ it well noted, however, that she has gon 
begins to comb her antenne and brush to.work, as she and all her fellows 
her head and mouth. Then she clambers ways do, not only rested, but with |! 
over her sleeping comrades, dives into an person perfectly clean! 


Below and Above 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAN 


HUNTED heaven everywhere, 
I blindly sought for solace sweet, 
While shyly peeping unaware, 


Meek daisies nestled at my feet. 


I cried aloud for hint of God, 
Telling my beaded baubles o’er, 
While from the quick womb of the sod, 
Glad roses climbed to deck my door. 





A Guarded Shrine 


BY ALICE 


ONSTANCE BURTON, on her 
CS way down to Wilbraham, leaned 
her head against the car window 
| tried to clarify her problem, lest, on 
riving, the solution should be at once 
uired of her. She was a beautiful 
man, judged by the canons fitted to 
human living. Her face had an alluring 
rregularity; there were complex mean- 
nes in it, veiled, some of them, by memo- 
es. Soft, loose hair drooped above her 
delicate brows, and her mouth had the en- 
chanting line made by a piquant upper 
lip. She looked like a woman of in- 
stinetive sympathies whom life had stead- 
ly enriched. She knew the wholesome 
meanings of things, and she had learned 
them through experience. Her black 
clothes were plain, yet lovely; but they did 
not seem to be the conventional mourn- 
ing. There was a plume in her soft hat, 
and her cloak was held by a silver clasp. 
She was but two inonths widowed, and 
she was going down to see her husband’s 
mother, a stranger to her, and tell her 
some hard facts. How should the facts 
be told? To her, the wife, they brought 
only an exalted loyalty, an added reason 
for living, in that she had to complete 
something her husband had begun. She 
sat there, not letting her mind wander, 
but driving it relentlessly back over the 
six years of her married life, culling 
thence the portions that would fit that 
life as she understood it, and as his 
mother must be made to understand. 

She had met Blaise Burton in Italy 
when he was studying there, and they 
had married after a three months’ court- 
ship. Then came his illness and the 
break that sent him to Davos, and the 
long imprisonment there with her at 
hand, never farther away than his voice 
could reach. They had been entirely 
happy in their snowy exile, he with but 
one regret: that his mother should be 
living out her days untended in New 
England. But in every letter Madam 
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3urton begged him not to come. She 
would go to him, she promised, as soon 
as she was free. Now she had her free- 
dom, after the death of her sister, whose 
illness matched his own; but at that very 
time had come his high-hearted rush to 
the valley, to be with his old chum strick- 
en by fever, his illness there and death. 

What could his wife say to illuminate 
those obituary notices that must have 
torn his mother’s heart anew, adding the 
pang of failure to that of grief? She re- 
membered one of the summaries from a 
paper that had been swift to hail him 
when he went into print ten years before. 
It was a type of all the rest. Blaise Bur- 
ton was, it said, a one-book man. His 
earliest attempt, the Italian sketches, well 
spun as gossamer, made his sole title to 
remembrance. The work that followed 
later was a futile incursion into fields 
where giants only are strong enough to 
tread. He had made an unwise choice. 
He had belied the promise of his ear- 
ly days. 

That coneurrent testimony roused her 
to hot loyalty. She knew the dreams 
and longings out of which that work was 
born. She had met, hand in hand with 
him, the visions that stirred him to his 
rapt interest in the soul of things, his 
passion to depict it justly. While he 
lived, they walked, they two, amid the 
shows of life, oblivious of them, their 
eyes upon the dawn. They had forgotten, 
in their devotion to what shall be, their 
lack of recognition from the things that 
are. But to his mother in her New Eng- 
land solitude he must have been a man 
of fame; or rather, he had been, until 
these chilling estimates enlightened her. 
How could she be made to understand 
how his life transcended all he seemed 
to do, and that his rush toward light blew 
back the flame he carried?. How was it 
possible to show her on what solid groumd 
his name might yet be set? 

Constance descended at the station in 
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the light of the later afternoon. Wilbra- 
ham, a college town, had a curious blend- 
ing of life in its elm-shaded streets. 
There was the quiet of an ancient spot 
where tradition had been transmitted 
unchanged from generation to generation, 
and flickering about it, like sunlight on 
still water, the life of youth. Ample 
houses slept there in colonial calm, and 
boys went trotting past them, eyes set 
forward and hands clenched. There was 
a placid river between two lines of trees, 
and bare-armed athletes strained upon it, 
to the beat of oars. 

Constance took one glance at the wide 
horizon before she found herself invited 
by a bony, white-haired woman leaning 
from a chaise. 

“T won’t leave the hoss,” the woman 
called. “Should you just as soon hand 
your check to Timothy Peters? Timothy, 
you take this check, an’ bring her trunk 
along next time you come.” 

Timothy, a lank denizen, accepted the 
check, and eyed the traveller with an air 
of just appraisement. Constance knew 
at once that she was “ Blaise’s widder ” 
to the village. Blaise had told her all 


its little annals, how they were sown 


and garnered. 

“You git right in here,” said the 
woman, and when Constance complied, 
old White rocked sleepily away. 

“You must be Mary King,” said Con- 
stance. 

“Tlow’d you know?” asked Mary, in 
quick delight. “I guess he must ha’ 
told ye.” 

“Yes, he told me. He told me about 
making candy in the kitchen.” 

“*Way over there in Europe, he told 
vou that?” 

“Yes; and how you hid him under the 
eight-legged table when he didn’t want to 
go to school.” 

Mary chuckled in proud retrospect. 
Then her face clouded. “We had high 
times,” she said, “high times in them 
days.” 

They loitered along the High Street, 
with its spacious houses, none better than 
another, and turned in at the driveway 
of one great place. Constance leaned far 
out of the carriage to look. It seemed 
as if he might be by to welcome her, so 
often had they taken this journey hand in 
hand and rejviced at their home-coming. 
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“There’s the big lilac,” she said 
herself. 

But Mary heard, and her old eyes w, 
dimmed. 

“And the horse-block and the » 
berry-tree,” said Constance. “TI beli, 
that’s the path to the gooseberry-pat -h 
and the old well.” 

“ There’s Mis’ Burton on the door-stey. 
said Mary, and dropped the reins. ()|\ 
John was coming from the stable. 
thin face keen with interest. Consta: 
smiled her recognition at him, and 
mediately there were tears in his eyes, 

Madam Burton stood there on 
steps, framed by the honeysuckle trellis, 
She was a stately woman, with the beau- 
ty born of a large-featured significa 
veiled by the placidity of age. She mac 
no pretence at dressing in a modern \ 
Her black silk was even severe in its 
plain waist and the fall of the gather 
skirt. She wore a lawn kerchief and a 
cap. Constance, seeing Blaise’s look 
her, was shaken. Tears were rare visit- 
ants with her, but when she stepped to the 
door-stone where the old lady was await 
ing her, they were running down 
cheeks. The mother took her 
and seemed to steady her. 

“ There, dear, there!” she said. “C 
right in.” 

Constance followed her. The moment 
was poignant and yet comforting. Ther 
was pain in it, and a homely pleasure 
she had not felt since Blaise had died. 
Every corner of the house, as it saluted 
her, brought its pang of welcome. It 
had stood unehanged since he saw 
and now she almost heard his laugh a1 
touched the bitter memory of his talk 
about it. She was comforted in that she 
seemed about to come upon him, and yet 
smitten by a keen, new heat of pain be- 
cause, amid so many voices, his was still. 

She sank on the sofa in the gr 
living-room, and drew Madam Burt» 
down beside her. There they sat for a 
moment with clasped hands, the moth r 
recognizing the tension of this hon 
coming, and visibly soothing her throu) 
an attitude of mind. Constance caug!i! 
her breath once or twice, and then con- 
trolled herself. 

“No, Mary, I'll take her up myself.” 
said Madam Burton, when Mary King 2)- 
peared expectantly. 


hands 








Constance rose with her, and they went 
slowly up the stairs. 

‘This is his room,” said Madam 
Burton, pausing at the east-chamber door. 
There was no question whether Con- 

nee was to occupy it, though no small 

rnments had been added to fit her 
ds. She stepped in, and Madam 
Burton followed her. Constance looked 
ut in a recognition of it as a part of 
n, and the older woman’s mind seemed 
accompany hers, gently and with an 
poken but always reassuring com- 
ntary. There were his boyish trophies 
the wall, the hunting-crop, snow-shoes, 
photographs of his mates, and the big 

‘trait of the dog that died. 

“Supper will be at six,” said Madam 
Burton, “but there’s no hurry, if you’d 
rather lie down a while.” 

Then she went away, closing the door 
ehind her, and leaving Constance, as the 
wife subtly felt, alone with a most dear 
possession: the boy whom she had never 
known, save through his own careless 
testimony. But she avoided any im- 
pulsive survey of the room, lest she 
should exhaust her legacy too quickly, 
and in half an hour she was down-stairs 
again, telling Madam Burton about her 
voyage. Then there was supper, ex- 
quisitely served in a quiet room where 
the light struck through the grape-vine 
trellis, and a little later Constance 
found herself sitting on the veranda with 
Madam Burton, conscious that the mo- 
ment had come for them to talk, and, 
most probably, for her own justification 
of the dead against the tongues of men. 

The place, growing old in an honored 
security, had a peacefulness as mellow as 
the foreign lands she knew. The sounds 
of temperate life were sweet to her. She 
heard the subdued clink of Mary’s dishes 
from the kitchen, and the intermittent 
murmur of her voice talking to the other 
maid. John was pottering about the 
stable, going back and forth with a pail, 
and, she noticed, with a responsive liking, 
taking wistful glances at her now and 
then, as at something most immediate 
to the house. Indeed, the place, even 
after his years of absence, seemed haunt- 
ed by the young master still. 

“T must take you into the attic to- 
morrow,” said Madam Burton, suddenly. 
She had thrown a white shawl about her 
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shoulders, and now she drew the corner 
up over her head. So draped, she was 
majestic in a gentle way, and Constance, 
turning to answer her, felt the wonder 
awakened by old age that sees its road 
and yearns not backward. 

“T want to go everywhere,” she an- 
swered. 

“All his little things are there,” said 
Madam Burton. “1 began to look them 
over a week ago. Then I thought I'd 
let them be till you came, and we’d do 
it together.” 

“ His baby things?” 

“Yes; and some he wore when he was 
a boy. He had a braided jacket—” 

“T know. That was the time the other 
boys called him Mary Ann, and he came 
home and chopped his curls off.” 

Madam Burton laughed. “ Yes,” said 
she, “that was the time. I never shall 
forget his poor little freckled face, all 
over tears. He took the kitchen knife 
and made a slash across the braid. I 
have always kept the jacket. He felt so 
bad. I felt bad, too.” 

“But you took him up to town next 
morning,” said Constance, justifyingly, 
“and had his hair shingled, and bought 
him a real boy’s suit with trouser 
pockets ad 

The erring mother smiled. “ Yes, I 
did,” said she. “I made up as soon as 
I could.” 

“What else is up there?” asked. Con- 
stance, softly. 

“ A good many of his clothes, dear. I 
never could seem to throw away his 
clothes till he grew so big they looked 
like other folk’s. He had a little raglan. 
You don’t know what a raglan was? They 
were old-fashioned even then.” 

“A kind of outside garment, wasn’t 
it?” 

“Yes; a queer little coat. This was 
checked, with lots of buttons. That was 
when he was a mite of a thing. And one 
day we walked—it’s a mile beyond here— 
to the place where old Silas Edes took 
daguerreotypes. Silas never believed in 
newfangled things. If you mentioned 
photographs to him, he’d swear most 
distressingly.” 

“So you walked there—” 

“Yes, my dear. Blaise had his picture 
taken in his raglan, and he was so proud 
you can’t think. When we came away, 
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nothing would do but he must carry it. 
So I let him; but it fell out of the little 
pocket, and we had to go back half the 
way for it. He didn’t ery that time. His 
lips quivered, but he held them tight.” 

Old John came out of the barn and 
advanced to the veranda rail. He spoke 
to Madam Burton, but he looked at 
Constance. 

“ Maybe I'd better have old Hornblende 
up from the pastur’ to-morrer,” he said. 
“ Maybe she’d like to see him.” 

“Yes,” said Madam Burton, 
him up.” 

“Tlorse he rode constant, last year he 
was to home,” John explained, rather 
chokingly. “Horse seemed to under- 
stand every word was said to him. I'll 
have him up.” 

Constance rose and leaned upon the 
rail. She spoke eagerly. 

“ No,” said she. “Let me go down. I 


“ have 


want to see the brook where the spear- 
I’ve got to drink out of 


mint grows. 
the spring.” 

John’s face grew fuller with the moving 
blood. “ There!” said he to Madam Bur- 
ton, and she nodded at him. “ We'll go 
down ‘long about ten,” he said to Con- 
stance, and turned away toward the 
stable again, shaking his head and carry- 
ing on a commendatory dialogue with 
himself. At once Constance felt that the 
young master’s house had accepted her. 
But instead of settling down into its 
peace, she had still her task to do, and 
she broke into it with the haste sprung 
from enforced delay. 

“ Have you read what the papers say of 
him?” she asked, abruptly. 

The older woman inclined her head. 
“Some of them,” she answered. “ Yes, 
a good many. You know he subscribed to 
quite a number of foreign ones for me.” 

Constance dared her plunge. “ They 
say he failed,” she said, with a note 
of bitterness. 

“Yes,” returned the mother, gently. 
“T know.” 

The young wife’s mind supplied the 
counter-question, “ And don’t you care?” 
But she did not put it. Instead, she be- 
gan her prearranged defence with one of 
the commonplaces that she had thought 
might serve her. 

“T don’t know whether you were pre- 
pared for it?” 
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“My dear,” said the other woman, 
still with that compliant dignity, “ wy. 
people are as old as I am, they don’t pr- 
pare. They take things as they come.” 
Then, answering the baffled look on t) 
young wife’s face, she continued, as 
she refrained from directing the ta’ 
into ways it was not meant to take: “ [[. 
worked quite hard these last years?” 

It was a question, and Constance re- 
turned hotly: “It was not so much work 
It was a fight. You know, dear—” S), 
paused, and remembering she had lost her 
own mother too early to make the trans- 
ference of the word a disloyalty, won- 
dered if she might adventure it. 

“T wish you would,” said Madam Bur- 
ton. 

Constance thanked her with a_ look. 
“TI don’t believe you guessed how he 
changed; how the whole bent of his mind 
altered up there in the last years. Ilis 
letters didn’t tell you. They were too 
personal. Don’t you know how he used 
to fill them with every-day gossip,—what 
we were doing, how the latest patient 
behaved, and those marginal drawings, 
enough to make a mummy laugh?” 

“They were good letters,” said the 
mother. 

“Yes; but you had to find the intimate 
part of him in his work. And his work 
was scattered, in America, in England, 
everywhere. He besieged the journals 
with poems, essays; but what he wrote 
was too unpopular ever to be collected. 
So no one can sit down to turn his pages, 
volume after volume, and say, ‘He was 
this or that.’ We can’t prove anything 
about him. They won’t let us.” Her 
face kindled with heat engendered by her 
fighting spirit. 

“What do you want to prove, my 
dear?” asked the other woman. 

“TI want to prove that he was not a 
man of one book, but many,—not judging 
by quantity, mind you. No! _ By actual 
achievement. Just think! This was 
what he did. He went to Italy and wrote 
those color sketches. If he had pinned 
himself down to that kind of work, no- 
body would have had enough of him. 
There would have been sets of him in 
boxes, and people would be babbling 
about his style. But no! he went up 
there into the mountains and began to 
live. He dealt with nations then, not 
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dividuals. It was England’s Eastern 
icy that inflamed him first; he poured 
; blood into those sonnets. He saw 
erica forswearing her old aloofness, 
nd pitched in. More sonnets, and the 
says called ‘The Lost Atlantis.’ Well, 
ev hated him. The people that spoke 
; own tongue abjured him. It was a 
terary ostracism. England was too hot 
th the heat of battle to hear reproof 
thout calling it traitorous in any man 
English speech. America was too fat 
ith money and crude, hurtling power—” 
choked, and thoughts came faster 
her words. This was as she had 
magined herself speaking before audi- 
ences that were willing to see him re- 
habilitated. But great as was the tide 
within her, it found itself stilled by the 
xtreme quiet of his mother, whom she 
had meant to comfort. It seemed at the 
moment as if the other woman had not 
the popular dumbness as she had 
done. It might even be that she had not 
felt it at all. But she was speaking: 


sine 


than 


“Te had a following, I think?” 
“Oh yes, he had a following of the 
maleontents that are always on the other 


side. They liked to call him ‘ one of us.’ 
But don’t you see, mother, his own people, 
the men of letters, they didn’t take the 
trouble to find out what he was doing. 
They sat down and bemoaned those little 
cameos because there weren’t more of 
them. They wouldn’t take the trouble to 
understand him. They clogged his way 
with their numbing silence, their fool- 
ish laughter—” 

“You feel this 
Madam Burton. 

This time Constance dared her ques- 
tion: “ Don’t you feel it?” 

But Madam Burton hardly seemed to 
hear. “You think,” she pursued, “he 
was unpopular because he spoke the 
truth ?” 

“ Because he spoke the honest truth, as 
he saw it hour by hour. He wasn’t al- 
ways right. No! But his intention was 
colossal. He should have been judged 
by that. But they didn’t want to be 
flagellated and scorched and _ scarred. 
They wanted little vest-pocket volumes 
they could read on the train. People are 
shy of big intentions. They don’t toler- 
ate them, except in the standard classics.” 

Madam Burton had another question to 


very keenly,” said 
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put, and she essayed it apprehensively. 
“Did he—” she hesitated. “Do you 
think he felt this deeply ?” 

“Not for a moment. He was too big. 
He was only—what shall I say ?—a little 
wistful over it. Once he did say: ‘ They 
mustn’t make me self-conscious. They 
mustn’t weaken my sword-arm.’ No! he 
was above the clouds. But I—I wasn’t, 
though it’s only since he—since it hap- 
pened, that I’ve grown so hot about it. 
You see, up there with him it didn’t 
seem to matter. Besides, I’d always had 
a hope they would recognize him at last. 
When the notices came out, I turned to 
them for the only comfort life could 
give me. But I didn’t get it. He was a 
man who had at one time shown promise. 
That was what they said.” 

Madam Burton rose and drew her 
shawl about her. “ Let us take a step in 
the garden,” she suggested, and Constance 
followed her. They went down the path 
to the long, sweet-smelling enclosure, and 
paced gravely between borders rich with 
flowers, the mother leaning on her daugh- 
ter’s arm. Down by the gnarled apple- 
tree at the foot Madam Burton stopped 
and pointed out a patch of ladies’- 
delights in the enfolding sward. “ That’s 
Timmie’s grave,” she said. 

“The spaniel ?” 

“Yes. Blaise buried him himself, and 
then stole into the house and asked me 
to come and sing ‘ Sister, thou wast mild 
and lovely.’ I did it. He piped up too, 
with his little, clear voice. We never 
spoke of it afterwards, even when he was 
grown up. It had gone too deep.” 

They turned back again, and then 
Madam Burton suddenly continued, with 
a bright rallying of spirit that illumined 
her: “ Well, daughter, what are we going 
to do about it?” 

“ About him? His memory?’ 

“Ya.” 

“There is but one thing for me to do. 
Write his life, collect his papers, publish 
them at my own expense. Say to the 
world, ‘ This was the mar you shut your 
ears to.’” 

“ Would he want you to?” 

Constance halted at a spot where the 
fragrance of honeysuckle scented the air 
and great red poppies lay around, burst- 
ing with bloom. 

“No,” she said, in frank avowal; “ he’d 
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laugh at me. He never took back tracks 
in his life. He never reconsidered what 
was done. He only pressed on to the 
goal that was before him.” 

“Yes,” said the mother, quietly, “I 
know.” 

“But don’t you see, mother,” the girl 
cried, with an added passion, “ what the 
goal proved to be? An _ unlamented 
death, an obscure grave.” 

“ Not lamented ?” 

At that moment John, having finished 
his work, came out upon the back veran- 
da, and Mary followed him. They took 
the two chairs there, and sat in quiet 
talk together. The two women in the 
garden knew their minds were busy over 
this home-coming and the absent master 
of the house. 

“ Yet,” said Constance, after they had 
exchanged a glance over that pregnant 
byplay, “I want to build a monument to 
him. You wrote me you had put up a 
stone to him in the churchyard here. I 
watit this to be my stone.” 

“Yes, I put up the stone; but Blaise 
doesn’t lie there. No matter where the 
real man lies. And as for the goal—” 
she looked inevitably up at the sky where 
a star was shining. “ Well—’ she said, 
and could not finish. 

“You want I should bring you some- 
thin’ thicker to put on?” called Mary 
from the porch. 

Madam Burton smiled.. “No,” said 
she,—adding to Constance: “That is 
Mary’s way of ordering me in. I do get 
stiff. It’s a silly piece of business, this 
growing old.” 

“Let us go in,” said Constance, with 
quick solicitude. 

“We might as well. I want to take 
you up to my room. There are one or 
two things there you’d like to see. Tl 
go up first, my dear, and get a light.” 
But while Constance lingered in the hall, 
Mary King came through the dining- 
room and beckoned. Constance followed 
her back to the kitchen, and there Mary 
took from her pocket a little worn card, 
and held it solicitously out between her 
thumb and finger. 

“T didn’t want her to see it,” she whis- 
pered. “She never knew there was such 
a thing. It’s just as well not.” 

Constance took the card and bent over 
it by the light of the candle. When she 


looked up, Mary King nodded trium- 
phantly and smiled. 

“It’s a reward of merit,” said she. 
“The first he ever got.” 

Constance looked again at the glazed 
surface, where, under a moss rosebud, was 
her husband’s name, with the date of a 
long-past year. 

“ He wa’n’t no bigger’n a pint o’ cider,” 
continued Mary King, in swelling 
chronicle, “when he come home that 
afternoon with this held out in his hand, 
as budge as you please. ‘Here, Mary,’ 
says he, ‘ here’s my reward of merit. You 
can have it if you want to. Where’s the 
cookies?” Mary chuckled. “* Where's 
the cookies?” she repeated, as if the 
words were golden grain. “If I hadn't 
kep’ over the rollin’-pin pretty stiddy, 
he’d ha’ eat us out o’ house an’ home.” 

“So he gave it to you!” said Con- 
stance. Her eyes were wet and her 
mouth trembled. 

“Yes. His mother was in York State 
makin’ a visit, an’ when she come back he 
never thought on’t again. But I kep’ it 
nice, in among my things.” 

“Coming, Constance?” called Madam 
Burton. 

“Thank you, Mary,” said the girl, 
giving back the card. “I’m glad you 
showed it to me.” 

Mary nodded, and holding it in one 
careful hand, took her way toward the 
kitchen, while Constance ran up-stairs. 

Madam Burton was in the west cham 
ber, where there was provision for all 
weathers: a great fireplace for the cold, 
with chintz-covered furniture and float- 
ing curtains to fit the summer. There 
were a few old-fashioned pictures, a 
Landseer, a Reynolds, and peacock feat!- 
ers drooped over the glass. The room 
offered an impression of unconsidered 
furnishing, as if things not wanted 
in the rest of the house had drifted 
there for refuge. Yet it had an air of 
comfort. It was a mother’s room. There 
were two lighted candles on the dressing- 
table, and Madam, Burton, standing be- 
fore them in her graceful slenderness, 
the shawl dropping from her shoulders, 
turned with an inviting gesture. Con- 
stance joined her there, and the other 
woman laughed in a sweet deprecation. 
“Tt’s so silly, dear,” she said, “but I 


ame across it to-day. It’s a valentine 
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made for me when he was only ten. candles with a charming motion full of 
cut the letters out of an old label that her gentlewoman’s grace. “It seems a 
ne on some sort of fancy goods. See! pity to have a light, these summer 
Mother—Pure sole.” He couldn’t spell nights,” she said. “Come to the win- 
right, poor dear. The letters didn’t dow. We can talk better there.” 
in to it.” They stepped up into the recess made 
[The two women looked at each other by the curving glass, and stood a mo- 
d smiled with that whimsical mirth ment before sitting down on the cush- 
ch is not merriment, but love. The ioned seat. For Constance there was 
ther in them was alive. At that mo- suddenly a sense of richness and of peace. 
ent they both felt in the room the pres- She was here in his home, hung with 
nee of the shadowy third—the little countless memories of him like a wall 
ey grown up so long ago. Then they sat curtained with pictures. The child was 
wn together by the table. Madam Bur- here, the little boy who had grown into 
n began abruptly: the man she loved. In the almost tan- 
“Tt isn’t that I don’t sympathize with gible presence of his memory, bounded 
hat you intend to do. It’s only that I achievement fell away from him and left 
on’t want you to be disappointed if it him mother-naked, a creature of ex- 
oesn’t come out the way you expect.” quisite mortality, on his way from world 
‘You think people may not read his to world, lightly secorning to give the 
papers if I get them together ?” victor’s hail to fame. He had become a 
“They may not. At least, not with citizen of the universe, not of one exact- 
your eyes. You see, my dear, we have to ing spot where names are writ in water 
learn that there are two parties to what or in brass, but still in an imperfect 
ve say—the one that speaks, the one that script that may or may not fit the uni- 
hears. Well, Blaise may never have versal tongue. It was not so much that 
ound any one to hear.” he was reft from earth as released from 
“1 don’t believe you care whether they it, and dowered with swifter wings for 
listen or not!” said Constance, with an love and worship. She was warm at the 
lluminating comprehension. heart with the nearness of him. Recalled 
Madam Burton laid one delicate hand by the passing of an emotion too poignant 
on hers. “ Not much, dear,” she an- to be long continued, she glanced at his 
swered, lightly. “ Not very much.” mother, who stood there, hands clasped 
“You think he did his work!” in front of her and head thrown back, 
“1 know he aid. We both know it.” her eyes upon a star. 
“ And that is enough!” “ T wonder,” said the older woman, thrill- 
Madam Burton rose and put out the ingly—* I wonder what he is doing now!” 
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BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


T hath been ordered so for me, 
Ofttimes a veiléd figure waits 
My entrance at Joy’s very gates— 
And I the face of Grief must’ see! 


And it was ordered so for me 

That, ofttimes in Grief’s citadel, 

The stars shine through my low-built cell— 
The door swings wide—and I go free! 
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Ravenna 


BY ARTHUR SYMONS 


NTERING Ravenna, I seemed to 
k be penetrating into emptiness. 

Here, not a house seems alive; 
there is an odor in the air which is like 
the smell of earth or of graves; the 
people shiver in the streets, or walk 
mufied to the mouth in ample cloth 
cloaks with collars of fur; there is a 
feverish red in the hollow cheeks, and a 
brightness of fever in the eyes. 

After Venice, where I had seen strong 
and comfortable men, naked to the waist, 
earrying heavy burdens between the 
wharves and the ships, one seemed to 
have come into a city of sick people. 
And the city, too, is as if worn out, lan- 
guid with fever; it has not aged grace- 
fully. Its miraculous mosaics, so nearly 


unaging, are housed inside rough w 

through which the damp creeps, staini 
the marble columns with strange, lov 
colors of decay. The streets are ch 
harrow corridors for the wind; eart 
colored, left to accumulate the natu 
Here and ther 
great basilica, a tower, the fragment 


dinginess of things. 
an ancient palace, rises out of a clu 
ter of dull-brown roofs. The Cath 
dral square is half overgrown with gras: 
grass grows up the six steps in front of 
the one old and solid house there; a 

around the red plaster is peeling off t! 

walls; through two of the five roads 
which lead out of the square you see ft! 

green and brown of trees and the ding 

beginnings of the city wall. 














INTERIOR OF S. APOLLINARE IN CLASSE 














MARKET < 


On market-day Ravenna awakens for a 
The people come in 
numbers through all the gates of 
the city, on foot, and in their tiny carts 
slung together with netted string. The 
Piazza Vittorio thronged 
rough, 


morning. 


-_ 
ynoie 


great 


Emanuele is 
red, wrinkled peasants, 
mufied in their great cloaks, and in the 
Piazza Dante Alighieri, 
ut of it, there is a 
Stalls 


with 


which 
sort of small fair. 
up all the rocky 
cloths of bright color, especially 
certain fiery yellows and reds, are heaped 


opens 


are set over 


ground; 


upon them; they hang in strips, blazing 
in the midst of dull hanks of hemp, of 


wooden utensils, of earthenware, of 

Women with bright 
over their heads, with 
something red always in kerchief or 
stand at the stalls; there is a 
slow heaving of people to and fro in the 
square. The who pass have 
serious yet slightly ironical faces,—some- 
times with that steady, ambiguous look 
which one sees in the Jewess and in the 
Gipsy. They hold themselves proudly, 
ike conscious animals,—differing 


beaten copper. 


handkerchiefs 


hodice, 


women 


(how 


PIAZZA 


ALIGHIERI 


the Venetians, their 
neighbors, who are unconscious animals. 
It is all a 


there is no 


strangely!) from 


little sombre and feverish; 
lightness, but 
rather something serious, almost uneasy, 
in the watchful aspect of the people. 


gavety, no 


All life forsakes Ravenna, which lives 
on with an unholy charm, like one really 
dead, kept in a life by 
witcheraft. The sea from it, 
life ebbed 


power have 


semblance of 
has ebbed 
has out of it, splendor and 
forsaken it; it remains the 
lovely and unhappy ghost of itself. The 
streets themselves are as if cut out of the 
ground; they have the color and chill feel 
of the earth; the sun rarely soaks into 
them; one seems to be walking in a city 
dug up out of ruins. There is a strange, 
these 
roughly paved streets on which there is 
so rarely a sound of wheels or of foot- 
steps; 
behind few 
faces look out; in these empty squares; 
sumptuous with 

doors, opened for curious strangers ; 


shivering silence everywhere; in 


in these vast and solid houses, from 
whose bars and shutters so 


these churches closed 


these 
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great gateways shutting in the city upon 


itself. And light, when it comes into the 
city, is itself disquieting. Sometimes, 


after a day’s resignation or dull wait- 
ing, Ravenna begins to awaken, like a 





Ravenna is full of ancient mor 
ments, which seem to last on, after 
unthinkably many centuries, like vy 
old people, blind and deaf, and feeble 
hands and feet, who still sit by ¢) 
hearth of their o 
homes, dressed 








SEPULCHRE OF THEODORIC THE GREAT 


convalescent, as the afternoon brightens 
towards sunset. Seen from the walls, the 
colors of the sky seem to soak down upon 
the city; it flushes, seems to respond to 
the light. Standing in the Piazza Byron 
at sunset, one sees the red walls of the 
church of S. Francesco as if flaming 
against a sky from which the fires of 
sunset are reflected; every leaf of the 
little tree that stands in the corner of the 
square burns with a separate flame, and 
the red glow extends to the tomb of 
Braccioforte, where Dante lies buried 
among the sarcophagi. 





ancient finery, a: 

tolerating the yout 

of the world wit 

an impeccable cour 
tesy. They fright 
en the younger peo 
ple a little, who fee! 
their own  flims 

modernness, and a 
youth which is not 
likely to grow dis 
tinguished, as thx 

consider the ghast 
ly beauty of their 
ancestors. 

In Ravenna ther 
are the tombs of al! 
the ages : sarcophag 
of the early martyrs 
of the Church; th 
sepulchre of Theo 
dorie, King of the 
Goths; the tomb of 
Dante. Has an 
structure in whic! 
people were to live 
ever lasted so long 
as those in which 
for so much longer 
(as, in their wis 
dom, they realized) 
they were to | 
dead? There are 
only a few arches 
and a few broke 
walls left of th 
palace of Theodoric, but the tomb of 
Theodorie still stands, with its impreg 
nable walls, its roof of a single slab ot 
Istrian granite, solid as a prison, like a 
work of Titans. And, everywhere, with a 
strange and lovely placidity which seems 
natural and at home only in Ravenna, 
there are the sarcophagi of stone and 
marble,—in churches and museums, 
around the tomb of Dante, and, once 
only, though empty, in the mausoleum 
which was built to cover it: the vast and 
rocky sarcophagus of Galla_ Placidia. 
They are a part of the place, beautiful 


(Sixth CENTURY) 











RAVENNA. 





formidable 
peaceful re- 
mbrances of 
ath. Death 
re becomes as 
autiful and du- 
thing as 
vy other form of 
iat is elsewhere 


ible a 


eeting in human 
There is 
terri- 


Ings. 

mething 
fying in the eter- 
iity of form, col- 
substance; in 





nothing 
s lost, everything 


Ravenna 


asts on, and may 
be 


wish, 


ometimes 
thought to 
and be unable, to 
fade out, or even 
old 


to grow vis 


1 


Diy. 


Lean and ascet- 
e Ravenna has a 
certain exquisite 
rigidity in its 
charm, like that 
0 a crucifix 
like that of the 
strange, severe, 
and sumptuous 
erucifix of en- 
graved silver disks 
Cathedral. 


streets 


in the 
The 
long 
W ith 


rarely a 


are 
and straight, 
sharp angles, 
curve: 
look 


across 


vou can 
half - way 
through 
gateways. And 

all flat; they 
with iron bars over the 


the light 


great 


the city, and see 


any one of its 


the houses are almost 
are large, severe, 
lower windows; they have rarely a bal- 
exterior The 
houses of the Polentas or of the Traver- 
sari are only distinguished from the later 
buildings by a finer severity, by a few 
rigid cornices or lintels, and by a more 
heavily resistant way of leaning back 
from a base solidly planted in the earth. 
The very ruins, the ruins of the palace of 
Theodoric, for instance, form level lines 


econy or any decoration. 





S. VITALE, RAVENNA 


with the street, and bring no disturbing 
And, 


in all this, there is a form of charm as 


picturesqueness into the pattern. 


inherent as in the severe art of mosaic. 
obtains a quality 
quality of 
diaphanous quality. 
The colors of mosaic in Venice are the 


In Ravenna mosaic 


hardly known elsewhere, a 


softness, almost a 
colors of Venetian water, as it is stained 
by clouds and by the hard bright reflec- 
Venetian mosaic is water 

But in Ravenna 
of the sky above them. 
sunset, a sky in which 


tions of things: 
turned to 
eolors are those 
I have seen, at 


stone. its 
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I could distinguish the exact shades of 
color, certain purples and reds and bluish 
yellows, which 1 had seen in the mosaics 
of S. Vitale, in the birds and beasts and 
fruits in the central roof of the choir 
there. I have seen, at sunset, the sub- 
tlest green of S. Apollinare in Classe, the 
malachite and lapis lazuli of the Baptis- 
tery of the Orthodox, alive and momen- 
tary in the sky above Ravenna. 

Ravenna is a city clothed in hard sub- 
stances: marble, and the metallic bright- 
ness of mosaic. And these hard sub- 
stances have become ductile and lumi- 
nous, a garment of Oriental stuffs and 
jewels, colored in infinite gradations. 
Its splendor is sepulchral, and to walk in 
it is to walk in a buried city, where the 
earth has been heaped for centuries over 
rich treasures, never quite lost, nor ever 
wholly recovered. To enter S. Vitale is 
like entering an excavation, and one has 
almost the sensation that these columns 
of white marble, with their exquisite and 
severe capitals, so precise and delicate, 
these veined marbles which paint the 
walls, these domes and arches over which 
fields and skies of mosaic flame and blos- 
som, are now being dug up out of the 
earth. Everywhere there is a covering of 
rough red brick, a mere shell, over these 
temples, which are still, after the devasta- 
tions of fourteen hundred years, the most 
royal palaces built for God and the saints. 

Sigismondo Malatesta stripped the 
marble from the walls of S. Apollinare in 
Classe, but the twenty-four columns of 
grayish-white marble, resting on their 
square, carved, white marble bases, still 
stand in their place, twelve on either 
side, and lead up to the broad circular 
steps of the tribuna, where, in the dome, 
color begins. If the mosaics of the nave 
of S. Apollinare Nuovo could but be 
transferred to the walls of the nave of 
S. Apollinare in Classe, we should have, 
under one roof, an all but perfect sixth- 
century basilica, clothed in colors as 
flaming and imperishable as jewels. In 
the choir of S. Vitale there is a column 
of green marble veined with more colors 
than I have ever seen in marble: agate, 
porphyry, malachite, and I know not how 
many other precious substances. Looked 
at against the light it is like a great 
mottled green snake, dully alive, and 
standing rigid. Overhead, in the dome, 


there is a sky which is like the neck o: 
peacock, flowered over with patterns 


leaves and beasts and birds, in the fix 
tierv, and gentle illumination of mosa 
It is always the green of grass and t 
blue of the sky that are burnt into th: 
colored spaces like flames. And, as o1 
might remember certain flowers amo 
the flowers of a great garden, or certa 


jewels from a cabinet of jewels, | 
member chiefly, and with most 
separate pleasure, the gold stars on t! 
blue nocturnal sky of the dome of ¢} 
mausoleum of Galla Placidia; the birds 
of all species and all colors, the ducks and 
hens, among red disks, trefoliated out 
wards in white, which make the inner 
ceiling of the Cappella di S. Pier Cris: 
logo; the lapis lazuli which makes a sky 
in the dome of the Baptistery, against 
which the twelye Apostles walk in gold 
and white robes, with jewelled crowns in 
their hands, and the green grass, on 
which a shadow turns and darkens with 
their feet, as the circle goes round with 
the sun; the smooth green carpet of grass 
in the heavenly meadow which curtains 
the whole dome of S. Apollinare in Classe 
like a sky; the peacocks at the four 
corners of the roof of the tribuna of 8S. 
Vitale, and the globes of burning blue 
under the feet of the four angels who 
point to the central Lamb; and, in 38. 
Apollinare Nuovo, the Eastern shawls 
and jewels and the points of the red slip 
pers of the women who carry crowns to 
the Virgin, and the white and gold eur 
tains looped back from the windows of 
the royal palace of Ravenna. 

But, in Ravenna, there is another 
charm besides this visible one. It is to 
be loved for its sternness, the barriers t: 
its beauty, what is tragi¢e and unyielding 
in it, its still and silent attitude of fixed 
meditation and remembrance, its stoni 
ness, its mists and winter color, its ret- 
icent, unwilling, and mysterious _re- 
sponse to a mood of the sky or of tly 
hour. It broods among memories, forget 
ting nothing. The heroic and unhapps 
queen, Galla Placidia, has still her plac: 
there, outside her mausoleum, empty 
now of all but the beauty which slic 
created about her, fifteen centuries ago. 
The peasants, as they pass the rock) 
tomb standing in the midst of fields, with 
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THE BAPTISTERY OF THE CATHEDRAL 


ts two bushes of pampas-grass, like two sees, among the half-ruined frescos 
amps burning with white flame, before with their colors of pale rose, the calm 
t, speak of Theodoric the Goth as of a and eager face of Francesca da Rimini: 
ing against whom Garibaldi might have the bright gold hair wreathed with green 
ed them. leaves, the long neck, the long sensitive 
One still sees, in the mosaic of the hands, the long straight line of nose and 
choir of S. Vitale, the insatiable forehead, and the wide-open eye, looking 
eyes of the Empress Theodora, as she down from an open window, as if for th 
stands, tall and royally draped, and first sight of Paolo. The cottage woman 
crowned with pearls, offering a cup of who opened the chureh door for m« 
gold to the throned Christ. In the spoke with an easy, smiling, and respect- 
church of S. Maria in Porto Fuori, ful familiarity of Francesca and of 
which rises with its great square tower Feter the Sinner, the Bléssed Pietro 
out of a farmyard in a field, one still degli Onesti who built the ehurch in 
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1096. A peasant whom I met in the 


Pineta said to me: “ Have you seen 
Dante’s Walk, under the trees by the 
canal? Ile used to walk there in the 





that d’Annunzio has planted a rose-tr. 
in the first act of Francesca da Rim 
ni, where Francesca walks round it 

the court of her father’s house, a) 
touches the earvin, 
on the four sides, a) 
says, as she touch 
each in order: 





The Redeemer trea 
Under His feet the lic; 
and the snake; 




















Mary saluted by Eliza 
beth ; 

Our Lady, and the ange! 
bids “ All hail!” 








The stags are drinking 
















at the running brook 


By the side of th: 
tomb is the house, its 
windows bricked up, 

















but the tall brown wal! 
still solid,” where, as 








the tablet tells you, 








Dante was the guest 








of Guido da Polenta: 











“Questa casa fu un 
tempo dei  Polentani, 




















che ebbero la gloria di 
aecogliere ospitalment: 
Dante Alighieri.” On 
an old red wall over 
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PIAZZA BYRON, WITH CHURCH OF S. FRANCESCO 


evenings, studying.” He said it as if 
his grandfather had met Dante walk- 
ing there. 

Ravenna is full of Dante. His tomb, 
inseribed, “ Dantis Poetae Sepulchrum,” 
is railed in with the eleven early Chris- 
tian sarcophagi of the “Sepolereto di 
Braccioforte,” and with certain tablets to 
Mazzini hung with wreaths of dry leaves. 
It is in the earliest of these sarcophagi 


looking the public gar 
dens near the statio: 
there is another tablet 
“Beatrice, figliuola di 
Dante Allighieri, i 
questo cenobio di San 
to Stefano degli Olivi 
si votdO a Dio, indeg 
nata delle nequizie de! 
mondo, visto da wna 
rea fazione di citta 
dini dannato il padre a 
perpetuo esilio e men 
dico ire in ecerea dell’ 
altrui pane” (Beatrice, daughter of 
Dante Alighieri, in this convent of Santo 
Stefano degli Olivi, devoted herself to 
God, wroth with the world’s wickedness, 
having seen her father, through the evi! 
dissension of citizens, condemned to per 


petual exile, and to become a beggar for 


the bread of strangers). 
After Dante, Byron is still the great 
presence in Ravenna. The hotel which 
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hears his mame was the palace of the 
Guiecioli, and Byron lived there, as 
iliere servente of the Countess, from 
Tune, 1819, to October, 1821. Across the 
the Piazza Byron, is the 
Café Byron, and an inscription over the 
r tells us that Byron, when he first 
me to Ravenna, chose to live in this 
house because it was near the tomb of 
Dante. The tablet calls him “ splendore 
secolo decimonono.” 


lare, now 


the country about Ravenna there 
luxurious harshness. The bank of 

il, on which you may walk round the 
tv, looks outwards over wide, flat, 
irshy plains, and, as far as you can 
see, the plains broaden, set with thin 
trees, which I saw desolately shedding 
r last leaves, on a day late in No- 
There was a faint mist; the air 
damp and cold. Straight roads, 
going between narrow alleys of these thin 
d almost leafless trees, stretched across 
the plain with a dusty monotony. Dry 


vember. 


was 


stalks rattled in the fields, beyond hedges 
of faded green and yellow bushes; field 
after field lay in long narrow strips, side 
by side, color by color, dull greens and 


browns, spotted by sudden gleams of 
autumn coloring; with here and there a 
garden of white chrysanthemums, a gar- 
den of vegetables surrounded by trellised 
vines, or a plot of weedy grass, with fruit- 
trees around it. White bullocks passed 

the roads, dragging primitive carts 
of singular shape, painted all over with 
pictures in bright colors. Here and 
there women worked with bare feet in 
the fields; old men scraped together the 
fallen leaves out of the ditches; small 
black donkeys waited for their little carts 
to be filled. In the air, the feel of the 
earth; in all these gestures, in the color 
of the day, in the attitude of Ravenna, 
heaped there so like a funeral monument, 
| felt the winter. 

Jetween Ravenna and the sea the 
land is almost half water. Marshes lie 
on each side of the narrow path by the 
canal, and the canal turns aside into 
many ereeks and channels, with rushy 
mud banks around them, and, beyond, 
pools of water with brown reedy grass 
growing up out of it. The land is flat to 
the horizon, dull brown or green where 
there is not the glitter of water, bright 
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white, or blue like lapis lazuli. In the 
distance thin lines of stone-pines stand 
up against the sky; here and there, not 
far from the road, the pines cluster; on 
the left, beyond the canal and the moor- 
land, there is the wall of the 
Pineta, green-black above, with shadowy 
tints of lavender about the stems. Along 
the canal, men are fishing with strange 
nets hoisted on cranes, like vast insects 
with endless tentacles, two reaching for- 
wards and two backwards, webbed with 
one immense net of delicate meshes: it 
dips with a slow and stealthy motion into 
the water, and, as it is hoisted again, 
you see the fish leaping in its midst. 
Some of these fantastic, almost living 
creatures hang over the sea itself, from 
the planks and heaped stones which go 
out in a long double line into the water 
to form a narrow harbor; fishing-boats 
with orange and ochre sails lie along 
both sides of it; and beyond, the coast is 
flat, dreary, unvaried, a line of dark sand 
and short brown weedy grass along the 
edge of the gray sea. 

Outside Ravenna, by whatever gate 
one leaves it, there is, for a certain space 
around the walls, a monotonous dreari- 
ness, out of which one gradually distin- 
guishes, first, the thin lines of white trees, 
then the vines festooned from tree to tree 
around the fields, the white oxen plough- 
ing the black earth, yoked two by two in 
eights; then, ruddy or orange sails seen 
across the fields from the direction of 
the harbor; and, in the midst of the 
plain, the tower, like a lighthouse tower, 
of the church of S. Maria in Porto Fuori, 
and the bare bulk and tall round campa- 
nile of S. Apollinare in Classe, as if for- 
gotten by the side of a road that no 
longer leads anywhere. after S. 
Apollinare in Classe, woods begin. There 
are long and white trails of bright and 
painted bushes, with young pine-trees 
in their midst, and tangles of grass, and 
taller trees with gray stems and delicate 
branches. It is long before the stone- 
pines begin, and they begin one by one, 
each spreading its sunshade of green 
lace over its own circle of grass. They 
stand in lines and thin clusters beside 
the canal; and their mass thickens and 
darkens towards the sea, making the 
gentle and windless shade which Dante 
speaks of. 


dense 


Soon 

















The Perils of Immortality 


BY AGNES REPPLIER 


immortalized as a fool; to have 

one’s name—which merits nothing 
sterner than oblivion—handed down to 
generations as an example of sillimess, or 
stupidity, or presumption; to be en- 
shrined pitilessly in the amber of the 
“Dunciad,” or in the delicate satire of 
Madame du Deffand; to be laughed at 
forever because of Charles Lamb’s im- 
patient and imnextinguishable raillery. 
When an industrious young authoress 
named Elizabeth Ogilvy Benger—a model 
of painstaking insignificance — invited 
Charles and Mary Lamb to drink tea 
with her one cold December night, she lit- 
tle dreamed she was achieving a deathless 
and unenviable fame, and that, when her 
half-dozen books should have lapsed into 
comfortable obscurity, she herself should 


oe is no harder fate than to be 


never be fortunate enough to be forgot- 


ten. It is a cruel chance which crystal- 
lizes the folly of an hour, and makes it 
outlive our most serious endeavors. Per- 
haps we should do well to consider this 
painful possibility before hazarding an 
acquaintance with the Immortals. 

Miss Benger did more than hazard. 
She pursued the Immortals with malig- 
nant zeal. She bribed Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s servant-maid into lending her 
cap and apron and tea-tray, and, so 
equipped, penetrated into the inmost 
sanctuary of that literary lady, who 
seems to have taken the intrusion in 
good part. She was equally adroit in 
seducing Mary Lamb—as the Serpent se- 
duced Eve—when Charles Lamb was the 
ultimate object of her designs. Coming 
home to dinner one day, “hungry as a 
hunter,” he found to his dismay the two 
women closeted together, and trusted he 
was in time to prevent their exchanging 
vows of eternal friendship, though not— 
as he discovered later—in time to save 
himself from an engagement to drink tea 
with the stranger (“ 1 had never seen her 
before, and could not tell who the devil 


it was that was so familiar”) the fol]. 

ing night. What happened is told in a 
letter to Coleridge; one of the best-known 
and one of the longest letters Lamb ever 
wrote,—he is so brimful of his grievan.« 

Miss Benger’s lodgings were up two 
flights of stairs in East Street. She 
entertained her guests with tea, coffee, 
macaroons, and “ much love.” She talked 
to them, or rather at them, upon purely 
literary topies,—as, for example, Miss 
Hannah More’s Strictures on Female 
Education, which they had never read. 
She addressed Mary Lamb in French,— 
“ possibly having heard that neither Mary 
nor I understood French,”—and she 
favored them with Miss Seward’s opinion 
of Pope. She asked Lamb, who was 
growing more miserable every moment, 
if he agreed with D’Israeli as to the in 
fluence of organism upon intellect, and 
when he tried to parry the question wit! 
a pun upon organ—*“ which went off very 
flat”—she despised him for his feeble 
flippaney. She advised Mary to carry 
home two translations of Pizarro, so that 
she might compare them verbatim (an 
offer hastily declined), and she made 
them both promise to return the follow- 
ing week—which they never did—to meet 
Miss Jane Porter and her sister, “ who, 
it seems, have heard much of Mr. Cole- 
ridge, and wish to meet ws because we 
are his friends.” It is a comédie larmo- 
yante. We sympathize hotly with Lamb 
when we read his letter; but there is 
something piteous in the thought of tlic 
poor little hostess going eomplacently ‘0 
bed that night, and never realizing tha‘ 
she had made her one unhappy flig!t 
for fame. 

There were people, strange as it may 
appear, who liked Miss Benger’s evenine:. 
Miss Aikin assures us that “her circle 
of acquaintances extended with her repu- 
tation, and with the knowledge of her ex- 
cellent qualities, and she was often en- 
abled to assemble as guests at her humb!e 





THE 


table names whose celebrity would 
insured attention in the proudest 

ns of the metropolis.” Crabb Robin- 

._ who was a frequent visitor, used to 
unter large parties of sentimental 
es, among them Miss Porter, Miss 
don, and the “ eccentric but amiable ” 
Miss Wesley—John Wesley’s 
prided herself upon being broad- 
ided enough to have friends of vary- 
religions, and who, having written 
unread novels, remarked compla- 

tly to Miss Edgeworth, “ We sisters 
the quill ought to know one another.” 
The formidable Lady de Crespigny of 
Campion Lodge was also Miss Benger’s 
condescending friend and patroness, and 
this august matron—of imperious temper 
and insipid mind—was held to sanctify in 
ie mysterious manner all whom she 
honored with her notice. The praises 
lavished upon Lady de Crespigny by her 
temporaries would have made Hy- 
patia blush, and Sappho hang her head. 
Like Mrs. Jarley, she appears to have 
been “the delight of the nobility and 
gentry. 


niece,— 


She corresponded, so we are 
told, with the literati of England; she 
published, like a British Cornelia, her 
letters of counsel to her she was 

ourted by the gay and admired by the 
clever,” and she mingled at Campion 
“the festivity of fashionable 
parties with the pleasures of intellect- 
ual society, and the comforts of domes- 
ti peace.” 

To this array of feminine virtue and 
minine authorship Lamb was singularly 
He was not one of the 
literati honored by Lady de Crespigny’s 
correspondence. He eluded the society of 
Miss Porter, though she was held to be 
handsome—for a novelist. (“The only 
literary lady I ever knew,” writes Miss 
Mitford, “who didn’t look like a scare- 
crow to keep birds from cherries.”) He 
said unkindly to Miss Landon that, if 
she belonged to him, he would lock her up 
and feed her on bread and water until 
she left off writing poetry. And for Miss 
Wesley he ‘entertained a cordial ani- 


son; 


Lodge 


unresponsive. 


mosity, only one degree less lively than 


his sentiments towards Miss Benger. 
Miss Wesley had a lamentable habit of 
sending her effusions to be read by re- 
luctant men of letters. She asked Lamb 
for Coleridge’s address, which he, to di- 


PERILS OF 
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vert the evil from his own head, cheer- 
fully gave. Coleridge, very angry, re- 
proached his friend for this disloyal 
baseness; but Lamb, with the desperate 
instinct of self-preservation, refused all 
promise of amendment. “You en- 
couraged that mopsey Miss Wesley to 
dance after you,” he wrote tartly, “in 
the hope of having her nonsense put into 
a nonsensical Anthology. We have pretty 
well shaken her off by that simple ex- 
pedient of referring her to you; but there 
are more burrs in the wind.” ... “Of 
all God’s creatures,” he cries again in an 
of ill humor, “I detest letters- 
affecting, authors-hunting ladies.” Alas 
for Miss Benger when she hunted hard, 
and the quarry turned at bay! 

An atmosphere of inexpressible dreari- 
ness hangs over the little coterie of re- 
spectable, unilluminated writers, who, to 
use Lamb’s priceless phrase, encouraged 
one another in mediocrity. A vapid pro- 
priety, a mawkish sensibility, were their 
substitutes for real distinction of charac- 
ter or mind. They read Mary Wollstone- 
craft books, but would not 
know the author; and when, years later, 
Mrs. Gaskell presented the widowed Mrs. 
Shelley to Miss Lucy Aikin, that out- 
raged spinster turned her back upon the 
erring one, to the profound embarrass- 
ment of her hostess. Of Mrs. Inchbaild, 
we read Public Characters for 
1811: “er moral qualities constitute 
her principal excellence; and though use- 
ful talents and personal accomplishments, 
of themselves, form materials for an 
agreeable picture, moral character gives 
the polish which fascinates the heart.” 
The conception of goodness then in vogue 
is pleasingly illustrated by a passage 
from one of Miss Elizabeth Hamilton’s 
books, which Miss Benger in her biogra- 
phy of that lady (now lapsed and lost to 
fame) quotes appreciatively : 

“Tt was past twelve o’clock. Already 
had the active and judicious Harriet per- 
formed every domestic task; and, having 
completely regulated the family economy 
for the day, was quietly seated at work 
with her aunt and sister, listening to 
Hume’s History of England, as it was 
read to her by some orphan girl whom she 
had herself instructed.” 

So truly ladylike had the feminine 
mind grown by this time that the very 
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language it used was symbolic rather 
than plainly interpretative. Mrs. Bar- 
bauld writes genteelly of the behavior of 
young girls “to the other half of their 
species,” as though she could not bear to 
say, simply and coarsely, men. So full 
of content were the little circles who 
listened to the “elegant lyric poetess,” 
Mrs. Hemans, or to “the female Shake- 
speare of her age,” Miss Joanna Baillie 
(we owe both these phrases to the poet 
Campbell), that when Crabb Robinson 
was asked by Miss Wakefield whether he 
would like to know Mrs. Barbauld, he 
eried enthusiastically, “You might as 
well ask me whether I should like to 
know the Angel Gabriel!” 

In the midst of these sentimentalities 
and raptures, we catch now and then for- 
lorn glimpses of the Immortals, — of 
Wordsworth at a literary entertainment 
in the house of Mr. Hoare of Hamp- 
stead, sitting mute and miserable all 
evening in a corner—which, as Miss 
Aikin truly remarked, was “ disappoint- 
ing and provoking ”; of Lamb carried by 
the indefatigable Crabb Robinson to call 
on Mrs. Barbauld. This visit appears to 
have been a distinct failure. Lamb’s one 
recorded observation was that Gilbert 
Wakefield had a _ peevish face,—an 
awkward remark, as Wakefield’s daugh- 
ter sat close at hand and listening. 
“Lamb,” writes Mr. Robinson, “ was 
vexed, but got out of the scrape tolerably 
well,”—having, indeed, plenty of former 
experiences to help him on the way. 

There is a delightful passage in Miss 
Jane Porter’s diary which describes at 
length an evening spent at the house of 
Mrs. Fenwick, “the amiable authoress of 
Secrecy.” (Everybody was the amiable 
authoress of something. It was a day, 
like our own, given over to the worship 
of ink.) The company consisted of Miss 
Porter and her sister Maria, Miss Benger 
and her brother, Mr. Campbell the poet, 
and his nephew, a young man barely 
twenty years of age. The lion of the 
little party was of course the poet, who 
endeared himself to Mrs. Fenwick’s heart 
by his attentions to her son, “a beautiful 
boy of six.” 

“This child’s innocence and caresses,” 
writes Miss Porter, gushingly, “seemed 
to unbend the lovely feelings of Camp- 
bell’s heart. Every restraint but those 





which the guardian angels of tender jn- 
fancy acknowledge was thrown aside. | 
never saw Man in a more interesting 
point of view. I felt how much | 
esteemed the auther of the ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope.’ When we returned home, we wa\k- 
ed. It was a charming summer night. 
The moon shone brightly. Maria leaned 
on Campbell’s arm. I did the same by 
Benger’s. Campbell made some obserya- 
tions on pedantic women. I did not like 
it, being anxious for the respect of this 
man. I was jealous about how nearly he 
might think we resembled that character, 
When the Bengers parted from 
Campbell observed my abstraction, and 
with sincerity I confessed the cause. [| 
know not what were his replies; but they 
were so gratifying, so endearing, so mark- 
ed with truth, that when we arrived at 
the door, and he shook us by the hand, 
as a sign of adieu immediately prior to 
his next day’s journey to Scotland, we 
parted with evident marks of being al! 
in tears.” 

It is rather disappointing after this 
outburst to find Campbell, in a letter to 
his sister, describing Miss Porter in lan- 
guage of chilling moderation: “ Among 
the company was Miss Jane Porter, 
whose talents my nephew adores. She is 
a pleasing woman, and made quite a con- 
quest of him.” 

Miss Benger was only one of the many 
aspirants to literary honors whose futile 
endeavors vexed and affronted Charles 
Lamb. In reality she burdened him far 
less than others who, like Miss Betham 
and Mrs. Stoddart, succeeded in sending 
him their verses for criticism, or who 
begged him to forward the effusions to 
Southey,—an office he gladly fulfilled. 
Perhaps Miss Benger’s vivacity jarred 
upon his taste. He was fastidious about 
the *gayety of women. Madame de 
Staél considered her one of the most in- 
teresting persons she had met in Ene- 
land; but the approval of this “ impu- 
dent clever” Frenchwoman would have 
been the. least. possible recommendati.n 
to Lamb. If he had known how hard ha‘ 
been Miss Benger’s struggles, and how 
scanty her rewards, he might have for- 
given her that sad perversity which ke) 
her toiling in the field of letters. She 
had had the misfortune to be a_ pre- 
cocious child, and had written at the aze 
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thirteen a poem called “ The Female 
iad.” which was dedicated to Lady de 
espigny, and published under the pat- 
age of that honored dame. Youthful 
digies were then much in favor. Miss 
tford comments very sensibly upon 
m, being filled with pity for one Mary 

ne Browne, “a fine tall girl of four- 

n, and a full-fledged authoress,” who 
extravagantly courted and caressed 
season, and cruelly ignored the next. 
“Female Geniad ” sealed Miss Ben- 

r’s fate. When one has written a poem 

at thirteen, and that poem has been print- 
ed and praised, there is nothing for it but 
keep on writing poems—or prose—until 
Death mercifully removes the obligation. 
It is needless to say that the drama— 
vhich then, as now, was the goal of every 
ithor’s ambition—first fired Miss Ben- 
rer’s zeal. When we think of Miss Han- 
nah More as a successful playwright, it 
is hard to understand how any one could 
|; yet fail Miss Benger did, although 
we are assured by her biographer that 
“her genius appeared in many ways well 
adapted to the stage.” She next wrote a 
mereilessly long poem upon the abolition 
of the slave trade (which appears to have 
been read only by antislavery agitators, 
who were enthusiastic but unremunera- 
tive), and two novels—Marian, and Valsi- 
nore: or, The Heart and the Fancy. Of 
these we are told that “their excellences 
were such as genius only can reach ”; and 
they also missed their mark, it must 
have been because—as Miss Aikin deli- 
cately suggests—‘no judicious reader 
could fail to perceive that the artist was 
superior to the work.” This is always un- 
fortunate. It is the work, and not the 
irtist, which is offered for sale in the 
market-place. Miss Benger’s work is not 
much worse than a great deal which did 
sell, and she possessed at least the grace 
of an unflinching and courageous perse- 
verance. Deliberately, and without apti- 
tude or training, she began to write his- 
tory, and in this most difficult of all 
fields won for herself a hearing. Her 
Life of Anne Boleyn and her Memoirs 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, were read in 
many an English schoolroom, their pro- 
priety and Protestantism making them 
acceptable to the anxious parental mind. 
\ single sentence from Anne Boleyn will 
suffice to show the ease of Miss Benger’s 
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mental attitude, and the comfortable 
nature of her views: 

“It would be ungrateful to forget that 
the mother of Queen Elizabeth was the 
early and zealous advocate of the Ref- 
ormation, and that, by her efforts to dis- 
pel the gloom of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, she conferred on the English people a 
benefit of which, in the present advanced 
state of knowledge and civilization, it 
would be difficult to conceive or to appre- 
ciate the real value and importance.” 

The “active and judicious Harriet” 
would have listened to this with as much 
complacence as to Hume. 

In La Belle Assemblée for April, 1823, 
there is an engraving of Miss Smirke’s 
portrait of Miss Benger. She is painted 
in an imposing turban, with tight little 
curls, and an air of formidable sprightli- 
ness. It was this sprightliness which 
was so much admired. “ Wound up by a 
cup of coffee,” she would talk for hours, 
and her friends really seem to have 
liked it. “Her lively imagination,” 
writes Miss Aikin, “and the flow of elo- 
quence it inspired, aided by one of the 
most melodious of voices, lent an inex- 
pressible charm to her conversation, 
which was heightened by an intuitive dis- 
cernment of character, rare in itself, and 
still more so in combination with such 
fertility of fancy and ardency of feeling.” 

This leaves little to be desired. It is 
not at all like the Miss Benger of Lamb’s 
letter, with her vapid pretensions and her 
stupid insolence. Unhappily, we see 
through Lamb’s eyes, and we cannot see 
through Miss Aikin’s. Of one thing 
only 1 feel sure. Had Miss Benger, in- 
stead of airing her trivial acquirements, 
told Lamb that when she was a little girl, 
bogkless and penniless, at Chatham, she 
used to read the open volumes in the 
booksellers’ windows, and go back again 
and again, hoping that the leaves might 
be turned, she would have touched a re- 
sponsive chord in his heart. Whe does 
not remember his exquisite sympathy for 
“ street-readers,” and his unlikely story 
of Martin B , who “ got through two 
volumes of Clarissa” in this desultory 
fashion. Had he but known of the shabby 
eager child staring wistfully at the covet- 
ed books, he would never have written the 
most amusing of his letters, and Miss 
Benger’s name would be to-day unknown. 
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The Bishop-Elect and Maria 


BY HILDA MABEE 


ARIA DORRS had married 
M Samuel Flathers when she was 
a chatty girl of eighteen, and 
when her father, senior warden at St. 
Stephen’s Church, had just been elected 
the President of the L. S. & V. Railroad. 
In the arrangements, formal and in- 
formal, subsequent to the brief courtship 
between Miss Dorrs and the somewhat 
gay young Flathers, the latter promised 
his fiancée that he would prove his devo- 
tion by becoming at once a vestryman at 
St. Stephen’s, and, moreover, once a 
vestryman, he promised to remain so 
as long as he was loyal to his marriage 
vow,—thus fulfilling with pride the 
echurchly duty as an outward expression 
of his renunciation of the gay world. 

As the years came and went after the 
death of Mr. Dorrs not only were the 
family fortunes so increased through 
wise investments that Mrs. Flathers be- 
came the richest woman in Sudbury, but 
to Samuel fell his father-in-law’s obliga- 
tions as senior warden. 

As for Maria Dorrs-Flathers, from a 
certain point of view she was the most 
influential woman in her city. She had 
grown, through financial responsibilities 
and through the lack of domestic ideal- 
ism, into a restless woman at home and 
a great worker in society. She was an 
honest lover of innovation, a female 
promoter—even a follower of fads. Col- 
lege settlements, kitchen-gardens, boys’ 
clubs, as well as the latest orchids for a 
dinner-party, one and all interested her, 
and to each she had given time, money, 
and her very self. The guild-house at 
St. Stephen’s was built at her expense. 
The working-girls’ lunch-rooms had been 
equipped through her interest. It was 
her gift that established the Episcopal 
free bed at the General Hospital, and at 
the new Woman’s College she had built 
and endowed the Dorrs Dormitory in 
memory of her father. Her husband’s 
partners at “bridge” had suggested to 


Sam that upon his death there would 
follow a Flathers Flat for Failures. But 
the senior warden assumed his “ offer- 
tory air” and won the game in spite 
of insinuations. 

Mrs. Flathers was a thin, wiry, homely 
woman of fifty, with an indefinite vocabu- 
lary and an aspirated voice. Her friends 
called her “ wonderful”; the public, “a 
benefactor”; but the architects, plum) 
ers, decorators, and her husband knew 
her best. She possessed a masculine de- 
termination to carry out her plans; but 
her plans were changed according to 
whims, and her whims were feminine. 

One interest had never varied in fif- 
teen years, although here, too, she had 
whimsical notions in regard to it. It 
was the development of the career of 
the rector of St. Stephen’s. For fifteen 
years the Rev. Charles Archibald had 
enjoyed the living of that fashionable 
parish. Perhaps no Episcopal clergyman 
in Michigan was better fitted to grace 
this one Episcopal church of Sudbury. 
Charles Archibald looked the Episco- 
palian. His big frame, clean-shaven 
face, and genial smile lent themselves to 
his type. A commanding presence, a! 
authoritative preacher, he was indeed 
admirably appointed to wear the cloth. 
For years the Rev. Archibald had had 
the one all-absorbing ambition to be- 
come a bishop. Indeed, so long had lhe 
trimmed his sails for the largest of 
the diocesan harbors that his clerical 
brothers sometimes called him a “ time- 
server ” to the office. 

From the outset, when the young rector 
of thirty brought his still younger wif« 
to St. Stephen’s, until the birth of their 
second child, the rectory had not been 
invaded by Maria Dorrs-Flathers, al- 
though her influence was felt from the 
first. But with an increasing an 
grievous invalidism which fell, after the 
birth of little Charles junior, upon Mr-. 
Archibald, she turned constantly for ad- 
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e to this efficient friend. Thus the 
tory household was fairly in the 
ids of Mrs. Samuel Dorrs-Flathers. 

\t the death of his idealized wife the 

or leaned like a younger brother 

n the one woman of his parish who 
ministered to him in as generous sym- 
pathy as she gave lavishly to her god- 
children—the two little Archibalds. 

The bishop of the diocese was an old 
man. His physicians knew that his dgys 
vere numbered; and at the moment 

hen this episode of which we write 

as about to occur, Samuel Flathers had 
ttily given the sobriquet to their 
ctor of the “ Bishop-elect.” 

Things certainly looked hopeful for 

e ambitious man as he sat swinging in 
his swivel-chair at the desk, reading 
leisurely his morning mail. 

“ Ah! here is a letter from Mrs. Maria 
Dorrs-Flathers,” he ejaculated. “ Her 
society paper? What’s up now, I won- 
der?’ as he eut open the envelope with 
“ Lakeby ” engraved upon its back. 


“ My pear ‘ Rev. Cuartes,—You don’t 
deserve to be called by our family pet 
name, now that you are breaking away 
from custom this summer! It is too 
bad! You and your children have been 
mine for four seasons. I am sure that 
dear Mary has known how we have tried 
to eare for you and her beloved ones. 
Still, we must not be selfish; you have 
left me the children for a month. I will 
not complain. And I shall see to it that 
William studies with Sammie’s tutor, and 
that little ‘Junior’ has his share of Na- 
than’s pony-eart. Your boys and my boys 
must grow up together as if they were 
really of one family, such is their god- 
mother’s interest and affection for them. 

“Now to my business. Come to din- 
ner to-morrow evening. I have a great 
deal to set before you after the coffee. 
As you know, I’ve been in New York for 
ten days visiting the Wheelers. I saw a 
great deal of Father Chatterton’s work, 
and I beeame inspired by the things 
accomplished through the Deaconess 
Sehool. The work those young women 
are doing is most impressive. We need 
a deaconess at St. Stephen’s. Samuel 
says the vestrymen and the wardens will 
like it. I know they ought to, anyway. 
[t will add one more dignity to your en- 


vironment, you promising bishop - to - 
be! That I'll make good her salary un- 
til the church finds her indispensable 
goes without saying. No plan has ever 
failed yet when we have set on foot a 
movement. All you and I ever need 
to do with St. Stephen’s is to establish 
a precedent. 

“I’m constantly impressed with what 
we have done with the church, its 
growth in numbers and its standing in 
the country. And you have done it, dear 
friend. Oh! I shall see you a bish- 
op yet—my heart’s desire for you and 
with you. 

“ As always, we dine at seven; and you 
are to give me a whole evening. 

Faithfully your friend, 
Marta Dorrs-FLATHERS.” 


The bishop-elect smiled quizzically. 
“ No, she doesn’t own me quite body and 
soul. At least my body is going to New 
Hampshire for a month. Once I’m 
bishop, I think my soul will be more 
mine, too. Now it’s a ‘ deaconess,’ is it? 
What can I do with a ‘ deaconess,’ pray ? 
Why, we've dozens of them now in 
well - groomed attire, who wait upon me 
from the robing-room to the very altar, 
and dance attendance in every society 
organization of the church. But a 
‘deaconess’ we shall have, if we must! 

In the same mail the bishop-elect read 
from a letter dated from New York: 

o . So you are going to Shepherd’s 
Hill for a week during your Granite 
State sojournings. ’*Tis well; you will see 
Chocorua at the east, and perchance on a 
nearer horizon you may meet Theodora 
Hart—my beloved mountain and my be- 
loved cousin. Miss Hart is Franklin’s 
daughter (my first cousin once removed, 
you see). She is a deaconess by way of 
profession, who is doing a big work in 
the world outside of her churehly office. 
She was with us in our home in New 
York for two years, but for the past 
three she has been shaping her ends to 
work in the outlying districts of New 
Hampshire, where, she claims, the women 
need a ‘woman’ more than they need a 
clergyman. Just at present she’s at 
Squam Lake, visiting Sister Katharine 
from St. Luke’s. Look her up. 

Yours, Joun Marcu.” 
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“There’s a divinity that shapes our 
ends,” thought the Rev. Charles, as he 
tucked away these letters into respective 
pigeon-holes. “A deaconess is demanded 
by one friend, and another one has one 
to offer! I am not responsible. Fate 
will win—Fate and Mrs. Dorrs-Flathers, 
I mean.” 

“ And I came to find a deaconess, and 
I found you!” 

The Rey. Charles Archibald stood hat 
in hand, the wind playing with his soft 
brown hair, the setting sun shining upon 
his smooth-shaven face, emphasizing its 
lines of culture. In front of him, look- 
ing out across Lake Squam, stood Theo- 
dora Hart, a tall, girlishly built woman 
of twenty-seven, whose health of body 
and refinement of soul supplemented 
each other in graceful form and pleasing 
motion. She wandered across the gravel 
path skirting the hotel and stood by the 
clump of sumac, where seats invited one 
to rest and look upon the lake. The 
bishop-elect followed. 

Fer three days they had known each 
other; three wonderful days to the 
woman—days of inspiration! 

They had met on the pretty, white 
porch of Sister Katharine’s cottage. The 
rapid conversation concerning the work 
of a deaconess in general and her own 
work in particular had led them into an 
intimate relation,—which-can grow like 
quick-grass in summer, when life is at 
the high tide of the year. 

Theodora Hart’s work was so much a 
part of her that in talking of it she 
revealed not only its results and its 
possibilities, but her very self. The 
bishop - elect had, in turn, talked more 
freely of himself than was his wont. 
He had told Miss Hart of the parish 
work at St. Stephen’s, its growing de- 
mands and his pride in the increase of 
its resources. He let the reminiscent 
personal equation have full play, recall- 
ing his boyhood ambitions, and his 
mother’s joy in his choice of a life-work. 
Under cover of the stars alone as they 
sat in the jasmine-clad porch, Mr. 
Archibald had gone still farther: he told 
her of his greatest ambition—the bish- 
opric. She, with the impulse of a girl, 
had responded, “ Why! I'll pray that God 
may grant so great a heart’s desire!” 
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Now, at the end of the third day, t! 
were together for the last time. On 
morrow the deaconess must assume 
garb and return to the village 9: 
C—mont, where she was giving her sery- 
ices for the summer. 

To Mr. Archibald these hours toget|)- 
er had, to be sure, quickened life anew, 
but it was not the spiritual quick- 
ening of one whose nature is arouse 
bx the influence of good womanhood. 
Rather it was a translating. For the 
time being he was taken from the monot 
ony of ecclesiastical and social routin 
and habit and given a freedom which was 
almost primal. He realized life and self as 
he had not realized them for years—their 
appeal, the supremacy of nature. Ilis 
wife’s long invalidism had brought do- 
mestic self-effacement to him. Ile 
thought it had strengthened service and 
sacrifice. And so it had, doubtless. But 
it had fostered also a dominant egoism, 
which was nourished by the admiration 
of his parishioners and the never-for- 
getting ambition in the man’s heart. But 
to-night things took upon themselves a 
different aspect. The man in him, the 
best that manhood has to offer in ele- 
mental emotion, was stirred by his en- 
vironment and companionship. He 
effaced the past; he cared not for the 
future. St. Stephen’s was as if it had 
never been. The bishopric dropped be- 
low the horizon. He, at forty-five, was 
still a youth; she, not yet thirty, was a 
girl. Life, pressing and human, was 
theirs; they could not escape it. It was 
part of the sunset hour. If life might 
always be such—simple, full, abiding! 

“You will come to us? We need you!” 

“T do not see the way clear. No, Mr. 
Archibald, I think my work lies here. 
I am told that I really succeed with these 
country folk; that I have a ‘way with 
me’ which opens the heart of the hungry 
women—those who for years have lived 
on the hillside or in the valleys of these 
mountainous regions, knowing, unknow- 
ingly, eternal truths, but who are abso- 
lutely out of touch with humanity in its 
highest sense. It is not the Prayer-book 
that I take to them. Over on Moat 
Mountain and across Chocorua in the 
township of Passaconaway the women (lo 
not need a deaconess. They need just 2 
woman friend! Can you understand?” 
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“But can’t you see, dear friend, that 
the parish you, 
toof The church can turn out deacon- 
esses by the dozens as to ‘ bones,’ but it 
can’t make ‘spirit.’ Come to us in Sud- 
bury. We need you now; these country 
people can wait. Why, I need you!” 

She looked up, surprised. There had 
word of personality between 
them, if the ever-recurring personality 
that emanates between two strong na- 
tures which come together with inexpli- 
cable interest can be eliminated. 

“IT have written to-day to Mrs. Dorrs- 
Flathers, the ‘fairy godmother’ of our 
parish,” he continued. “ It was her wish 
to create a deaconess at St. Stephen’s. 
Now | am ready to carry out her wish 
to the very letter. I have written at 
length, trying to impart to her ‘ Theodora 
Hart,’ and what a remarkable person I 
think her. You do not object? I have 
not trespassed too far, have I, in sharing 
with my kindest Sudbury friend the 
knowledge of this new friendship which I 
have found at Lake Squam ?” 

She waited a moment, and then: “ You 
must not call this a ‘friendship.’ We 
have not proved ourselves already to be 
worthy of that relation. It is a ‘ faith- 
shin’ rather; a great faith in each other. 
For my part, it has been a high privilege 
to meet you and to know your work and 
ambitions. I shall be a better and stronger 
woman for these three days.” 

She was about to go on, but the bishop- 
elect interrupted: 

“You must not become a deaconess at 
St. Stephen’s if you think of me as won- 
derful. I like to have you hug to your 
heart the delusion, but it would soon be 
dissipated were you to see me daily in 
my work. But, seriously, you will think 
of coming! Say you will consider it 
during these summer weeks. You can’t 
live in the mountains all winter!” 

“ Let us talk about Chocorua, and for- 
get everything but the mountains and the 
sunset. Look quick! See! Isn’t that a 
marvellous benediction resting upon the 
stern old head of my mountain? Don’t 
you love Chocorua ?” 

“Yes, I love Chocorua, and I agree 
with John March in other things, too.” 

“Why, what do you and Cousin John 
like together besides the dear old moun- 
tain? I’m interested!” 
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they had wandered on in conve) 
too, they had left the seats 
the bushes, and were linger 
near a dilapidated rail fence. This 
served the deaconess presently as a c 
fortable chair, while the rector of > 
Stephen’s flung himself, with hands 
hind his head, upon a stray haye 
which seemed to have left the compani 
ship of twenty others upon the hills 
just to perform the kindly office of couch 
to the bishop-elect. 

The man evaded the question and w 
back to her own proposition. 

“ Yes, we'll forget everything else, —ex 
cept the mountain and the bishop-el: 
and the deaconess. I am at the feet of 
the mountain, and at your feet, to 
What shall we talk about?” 

The girl did not answer. She was lost 
in the ecstasy of the moment. Feeling, 
intense and insistent, tingled in her 
veins—not recognized as a great human 
hunger for continual companionship. 
She apprehended the feeling only as a 
part of the day’s glori“cation born of a 
man’s inspiration. 

But he, he knew, man fashion; and he 


sumac 


watched the color come and go upon her 
face as eagerly as she watched the shift 
ing rays of the sun as they threw shafts 
of light across the brow of Chocorua. 
The rector of St. Stephen’s was th 
first to speak; and he spoke as if he were 
thinking aloud, rather than opening a 


new opportunity for conversation. “ You 
are such an optimist! Yes, and some- 
thing better, too, because you find truth 
in your ideals. You make me think of 
Dr. Arnold. One of the boys once said: 
‘We mustn’t lie to Arnold. He’d be 
lieve us!’” 

She looked down and smiled at the 
man who was thus pleasantly dissect 
ing her. 

“Do you know,” he continued, “| 
think I never met such a woman before. 
But then, for that matter, no woman has 
come into my life for years as you hav 
in these three days. I am not myself. 
either. I feel strangely young, strangely 
happy, independent.” After a few min- 
utes of glad silence he went on: 
“But think! if you do come to St. 
Stephen’s we can’t talk like this to- 
gether, or watch sunsets. There will be 
no Lake Squam at our feet, dotted over 
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th enchanted islands. It is St. 

. ephen’s that looks unreal to me now as 
lie here. This is the only real place 
the world, Miss Hart—isn’t it?” 

‘T suppose if | should go to St. 
‘tephen’s the penalty I should pay would 

that I could never enjoy ‘holy days’ 

| have these three. But that is part 
life. We are always putting things 
ind us, or at one side. Anyway, just 

w it’s ‘a-holidaying’ we are. There’s 

star! Let’s wish, as we did when boys 
nd girls!” The girl herself had slipped 

wn from the rail fence and stood look- 
down upon the valley, where the 
mmering waters had taken upon them- 
lves weird shapes in the vanishing twi- 
eht. The bishop-elect “ wished,” wish- 
ed with all his heart for the moment, as 
the deaconess nodded and bowed three 
times before the first evening candle. 

‘1 ought to go. Sister Katharine 
offered to help me get my trunk packed 
for the early morning stage. You will be 
here for five days longer. I envy you 
and Sister Katharine; yes, envy you, 
with downright envy.” 


Just before they parted at the jas- 
mine gateway Mr. Archibald drew him- 
self up with priestly dignity. They had 
walked through the sweetbrier path and 
up the second hill-slope with very few 
words between them. Whippoorwills 
were calling to each other: a_ belated 
ong-sparrow rustled and piped a note 
as they pushed through the shrubbery in 
the lane. Night had fallen; the cool 
breeze from the west had braced the nerve 
of the bishop-elect. His good-by would 
have suited his ecclesiastical comrades, 
even if it was a trifle excessive: 

“Dear Miss Hart, you will not decide 
definitely now. I feel that you need time 
to think it over. I shall write you. We 
have an important work to be done, and 
I feel that you are the one woman in the 
world to carry out the work. Good night, 
and God bless you!” 

“Why, of course! I’m really very 
sorry, dear friend, if this affair compli- 
cates you in the least. However, I know 
[ can manage it if you leave it to me!” 

“T-do not say that it complicates me. 
But I am distressed. I thought you 
wanted a deaconess. When I found one 
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who answered more than ordinary re- 
quirements, I felt it advisable to negoti- 
ate with her, after first writing to you 
and having received your letter in reply, 
which was approving.” 

“Of course my letter was approving. 
You did right, you Reverend Father. 
The fault lies with me at that point. I 
ought to have written with less encour- 
agement; more explicitly. I delayed all 
summer because I was making up my 
mind. Oh dear! I wish she had not 
changed her mind. That is where the 
difficulty arose. You wrote that you 
were working in vain to get her. Of 
course I thought she would remain con- 
vineed that her New Hampshire career 
was the only path of duty.” 

The Rev. Charles was sipping his 
coffee, looking straight into the cup. It 
was late September, but a night when 
summer returns with stifling heat. Now, 
at eight o’clock, twilight had shut in 
about them as they sat upon the great 
south veranda of “ Lakeby.” The after- 
dinner coffee service was in front of Mrs. 
Dorrs-Flathers. It was always a_hap- 
py moment in this lady’s life to engi- 
neer the coffee-pot while engineering 
a scheme. 

“T’ve made up my mind, Charles 
Archibald. In the first place, whoever 
comes into this parish must come to 
stay. She must have no possibilities.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Mrs. 
Flathers ?” 

“T mean she must be a deaconess who 
belongs to a sisterhood. She must have 
taken vows, and all that. When I sug- 
gested a deaconess | thought, of course, 
they all took vows of eternal maidenhood. 
But they don’t. Of course the parish 
would always be ‘surmising.’ So you see 
we must have a ‘ Sister.” Some one, too, 
who can start a school of embroidery. 
Why, if you are to be a bishop, you'll 
have to have embroidery galore, you 
great man! Besides the needlework to 
be done, we must have her affiliate her- 
self with the Girls’ Friendly more closely 
than it would be possible for so young 
a girl.” 

“Why, that’s Miss Hart’s forte—get- 
ting hold of young and old women; that’s 
her greatest success,” interposed her val- 
iant ecclesiastical knight. 

“Oh no! girls who are in any kind of 


















































































































































































































































































































































HAVE MADE UP MY 


trouble would like to 
much better than to a 
themselves, only of a different class so- 
cially. Don’t you think so yourself, Mr. 
Archibald ?” 

“T don’t know just what I do think,” 
the man replied. 


Sister so 


go to a 


young person like 


His face was white and 
drawn in spite of the good dinner and 
leisurely hour following, on the veranda. 

“You look troubled, you man, 
with such a tender heart! We are going 
to have a Sister at St. Stephen’s. It will 
give you dignity. But this Miss Hart 
shall come out here at my expense. She 
shall see the ground. After she’s seen it 
through my eyes, I doubt if she herself 
will feel it wise to stay.” 

“That is all very well, dear Mrs. 
Flathers,—but don’t you see, although I 
did not settle every detail, I did say that 
the work would be her work; that she 
should create the position. That 


poor 


was 


MIND, 


CHARLES ARCHIBALD” 


why she finally agreed to come. It will 
be curiously inconsequential to find, on 
her arrival, that a plan of work is mapped 
out, as you suggest, which is not in ac- 
cord with her and which will 
immediately change the whole situation.” 

“Why, my 
simple! I mean divinely simple and 
Christlike. Now don’t worry one bit 
about it, or make mountains out of mole- 
hills. I sha’n’t say that things must be 
so and so. She knows, doesn’t she, that 
She would 


ideals 


dear man, you are so 


I am behind the enterprise ? 
wish to consult my advice if she came? 
She will, in case she blames any one, 
exonerate you, because you are not Mrs. 


Dorrs-Flathers. I shall be free from all 
blame because I have had nothing to do 
with the affair until now.” 

It was well that twilight had given 
place to the shadows of night. Sitting 
with his back to the lighted hallway, 





THE 


a Dorrs Flathers could no longer sec 
the 
the 


hew 


expression upon the man’s face, 
that 
ers of her guest’s mouth. 


down 
The 


beset 


resignation drew 


which him 

Hlow could 

n his the 
the longer letters, which followed 

e three days of self-revelation ¢ 

fhe man cringed within himself from 

self, 


lequacy to 


| eurious emotions 


for him alone. he ex- 


summer’s dream long 


Ile was cowed by this his own 
meet his own individ- 
demands. 
‘You are still troubled, you poor dear 
You are such an 
nd so honest, too! all to me. 
You are going to the Diocesan Conven- 
at Detroit. Miss Hart shall come 
e while you are away. We'll entertain 
She shall see all that the 
urch is doing, and learn all we hope 
may do through this new field. She 
half that, 
she is not the woman for 
You'll get home Saturday 
ght and she can hear you preach Sun- 
lay. You will out for dinner at 
ght, but I'll have other friends to meet 
her, too. It will all be very simple.” 
They had arisen; Mr. Archibald had 
rung for the man servant, who brought 
his coat and shovel-hat. He did not enter 
the house again, but bade an informal 
good-night to and walked 
down the steps to the terrace which skirts 
he Lake wall. 
The masonry stretched on for 
two miles, and the man tramped defiantly 
along its outer edge. The dark waters of 


hop-elect ! idealist, 


Leave it 


royally. 


| realize, if she’s clever, 
iter all, 


( place. 


come 


his hostess 


great 


Huron beat answering defiance as they 
struck back upon the granite bulwark. 


The porter of the drawing-room car 
just pulling out of Albany had slipped 
the striped upon the pillows, 
tucked one behind Theodora Hart’s back, 
shaken out John March’s overcoat, given 


ecovers 


\ last whisk of his duster across the rail 
of the adjacent seat, and vanished into 
the buffet at the end of the car. 

“Why, Cousin John, we’re all alone, 
nd I never was so glad in all my life to 
What 

fortunate happening for you to be in 
Albany just when I needed you most!” 

There was the faintest twinkle in the 
corner of John March’s eye. He 


ee anybody as I am to see you! 


was 


BISHOP- ELECT 
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too clever a 
to let 
timed 


politician, however, 
that hie had 
the State 


young 


his CousIn know 
official 


Capitol in order to meet the 


his business at 


one wom 


an of his world who meant to him 
just sweet womanhood. 

When Theodora Hart had finished her 
college work, her father’s younger cousin, 
this March, 
senior, her to 
the almost 
Although her deeper 
nature fully appreciated the dignity of 
and the great compliment 
which John March had paid her, still the 
fact that she, Theodora Hart, fresh from 
her school the- 


ories and idealism, was a most unfit com- 


same John her 
had asked 
treated 


fashion. 


ten years 


marry him, 
Theodora offer in 


eavalic r 


marriage 


work, with nothing but 


panion for a society man with political 
handle 
merri- 


ambitions, gave her occasion to 
the proposition with a seeming 
ment, a nonchalance which made 
ble an adjustment of friendship almost 
unique. She had said in the end: “ Why, 


John, we’re cousins! 


possi- 


Of course we can’t 
drift apart even if we want to; but I’m 
no more fitted to be your wife than you 
I know I have a 
career before me, and I know you have a 
still you. Let’s be 
awfully good comrades. I'll promise to 
be proud of you in your success and you'll 
be proud of me.” 

John Mareh was proving himself the 
good comrade now, as he had every day 


are to be a deaconess. 


greater one before 


for five years. 
but 
family 


He was a patient man, 
He had the 
characteristic of humor which 
ever gave a piquancy to this would-be 
complacent friendship. 

An instance of it followed a moment 
after the had left them, 
Theodora continued speaking: 

“Why, John, I’m so full of my ex- 
perience in Sudbury I shall talk all the 
way to New York. I hate to miss this 
beautiful scenery, but it must be lost for 
the sake of my story.” 

“ Never mind, Theo,” her re- 
plied, drawing the shade to rest her 
“When you decide to take your 
we'll do the Hudson 


most tenacious. also 


porter when 


cousin 


eyes. 
wedding journey 
Valley again.” 

“Yon’re as shameless as ‘ever, Cousin 
John! Now listen. You read all the 
letters that passed between Mr. Archibald 
and me last summer, didn’t you?” 
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“Indeed I didn’t! I read only his; 
but they were enough for two.” 

“Don’t be facetious. I’m too serious. 
You agreed with me that I must not let 
such an opportunity as St. Stephen's 
parish in Sudbury pass without investi- 
gation. You wrote yourself that ‘it 
looked like a direct leading’? John 
dear, now listen, because from _ this 
point on you know nothing except my 
telegram.” 

The girl leaned forward more eagerly. 
“ Just before I left home, all aglow with 
the thought of what my first visit would 
mean to St. Stephen’s as well as to my- 
self, I received a letter from Mr. Archi- 
bald stating that he was called to De- 
troit, but that Mrs. Dorrs-Flathers, who 
was to entertain me, would be both host 
and hostess in all senses of the words. 
From the moment the letter came I 
sensed a new point of view. However, 
I went on the date appointed and upon 
the train set. 

“T reached Sudbury at eight o’clock 
Thursday night. Mrs. Flathers’s house- 
keeper met me at the station, and we 
bowled along behind prancing steeds for 
nearly an hour before we _ reached 
*Lakeby, her beautiful Lake shore 
home. 

“Mrs. Flathers was dining out, but 
had left word that if I were tired 
not to wait until her return at ten. Of 
course I didn’t wait. I went to bed in 
the big Empire bedstead in one of the 
gorgeously furnished chambers of her gor- 
geously furnished house. We break- 
fasted at nine the next morning, Mrs. 
Dorrs-Flathers and Mrs. Dorrs-Flathers’s 
husband. He wore the strangest French 
dressing-gown I’ve ever seen, John—a 
sort of kimono smoking-jacket. If I ever 
should marry, John, I should not permit 
one at my breakfast-table.” 

There was a momentary thump in the 
counsellor’s heart. Here was a new 
phase of emotion in Theodora’s mind. 
Of her own accord she had never before 
mentioned her marriage or the possi- 
bility of marriage. John March watched 
her keenly and wundered, while she went 
on with her story. 

“You’ve met Mrs. Dorrs-Flathers, 
John ?” 

“Oh yes. I can hear her now. She 
indicated herself through her voice. I’ve 








almost forgotten her figure, but I . 
recall her way of saying things jy 
fectly.” 

“Well, after breakfast Mrs. Flath. 
took me in town. We visited the gui 
house, college settlement, and ot! 
Flathers organizations. We lunched 
the Teacup Inn—or at least we pretende| 
to lunch. She talked all the time in a 
vague way, yet very much to the pou 
in regard to her ideals for my work—if, as 
she constantly reiterated, I felt it wise to 
‘accept their offer if they decided 
make me an offer... She spoke of my 
school of embroidery, and of the cook 
ing-school and the housekeeping depart- 
ment which she wished developed. 

“Friday evening she invited the Girls’ 
Friendly Association to ‘ Lakeby.’ Not 
the poor girls themselves, but the associ- 
ate members; a group of women the cost 
of whose beautiful gowns that evening 
might have established two philanthropic 
settlements for working- women. She 
asked me most unexpectedly to talk to 
these ladies upon my work in New York; 
and when she introduced me she ex- 
plained that I was the ‘next thing to a 
Sister of Charity.’ I don’t know just 
what she meant, John. Do you?” 

“T can imagine what she might have 
meant,” John replied; “but go on with 
your story.” 

“Oh, I can’t make you feel what I 
felt. It was all a matter of atmosphere. 
Up to this particular point she had done 
nothing, nor had she left undone any- 
thing. Yet great waves of doubt and 
estrangement seemed to envelop me. | 
felt as some one who might be hypnotized. 

“Saturday Mrs. Flathers had engage- 
ments. Mr. Flathers stepped in and took 
me to the country club for luncheon; a 
most unexpected but very grateful turn 
of events. I seemed to get hold of my- 
self while sitting in his trap listening to 
his rehearsal of social events ahead for 
the autumn. Mr. Flathers remembered 
you and was very nice in his absurd way, 
because, of course, he isn’t much of a 
man when you take away his background 
at ‘Lakeby’ and his foreground of 
‘bridge whist.’ ” 

“TDon’t be too hard on Flathers. He 
married too young. He really should 
have waited, as I have, until he knew 
his mind.” 
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“We are getting away from the sub- 
ject, John,” Theodora hastened to inter- 
For the moment she had looked 
amused at his insistency, but the tired, 
drawn look on her white face occasioned 


pose, 


by three sleepless nights was too strong 
to let the smile lie upon her lips. 

“Just before driving up to the club- 
house we the links, and Mr. 
Flathers exclaimed: ‘There’s Donald 
McDonald. He holds the bogey for the 
year. Just think, John! you remember 
he married my old Madge Crosby of the 


class ot "Oh. 


CTOSS ul 


It all flashed across me in a 
second; and the next moment there was 
the veranda; the same dear 
old Madge, only more so in avoirdupois 


Madge on 


and good spirits. After the first greet- 
ings I told her my errand in the West. 
She was amazed. She said: ‘ Why, how 
strange! Since we moved here, two years 
Mrs. Dorrs-Flathers made a 
confidante of me in connection with 
church affairs; just why, I don’t know. 
She has never mentioned a 
for St. Stephen’s. 
demand for such a thing. 


ago, has 


deaconess 
in fact, there is no 
The work of 
a deaconess has been distributed amongst 
the society girls, and it is their salva- 
tion. I have heard Mrs. Flathers speak 
of a sisterhood in with a 
school of embroidery, but it is very vague, 
even in her mind.’ Then of course 
Madge went on, just as she always did, 
but what she said I don’t remember. 
My mind had been paralyzed. At last I 
knew how to act. As I said before, I had 
felt under a weight. This frankness on 
the part of my old school friend dis- 
pelled doubt. There was simply readjust- 
ment before me. Something had gone 
wrong. It was my duty to alter the 
mistake which had been made, 
immediately. The more I thought about 
it as we drove home, the more I realized 
that I must withdraw at once graciously, 
if not gracefully. There seemed no one 
to blame as I thought about it then; in- 
deed, I can see no fault that can be placed 
anywhere now, as I talk it over with you. 
It was a matter of standards. The woman 
with her money thought she wanted a 
deaconess and then she thought she 
didn’t want one.” 

“What about Archibald? 
charitable with the 
Dorrs-Flathers. Was 


connection 


grave 


You’re very 
benevolent Mrs. 
Archibald equal 
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to her occasion ¢ 
pretty pair.” 

“Don’t talk like that, John. Th 
bishop-elect, as the Flatherses call hin 
is so wrapped up in his work, she tells m: 
that the details of life, its incidents and 
episodes, make but momentary impressi: 
on him.” 

“But didn’t you see Archibald?” 

“Yes; he dined with us Sunday, a 
after I had told him in a brief and ji) 
formal chat that I felt the work wa 
not for me, after all, and that I als 
felt there had grave mistak 
somewhere, he seemed to lose control of 
his manliness, 

“ That was the saddest blow of all to m 
That great frame of his sunk back int 
the pillows on the sofa and seemed to 
shrink. His jaw dropped, and the lines 
of a querulous woman formed about his 
mouth. I have so admired his soul, it 
hurt me to see his body cringe. One 
while we were talking he said, ‘I don’t 
want you to go away thinking me dis 
honest or unmanly, Miss Hart.’ And 
later he said: ‘I wish I could do some- 
thing for you. Mayn’t I send you son: 
roses at the station? John March, think 
of the adequacy of roses in such a mo 
ment! Now I’ve told you all, absolutely 
all that had any reference to my deacon- 
ess’s_ work. 

“When I came away Mr. and Mrs. 
Flathers were effusive in their hospitality 
for a further visit. She said she hoped 
that the little ordeal had not been a 
nervous strain. For her own part, sh 
was glad it had happened. It had been a 
‘rare pleasure’ to know me. As a cap- 
sheaf to the climax she said, ‘If there 
has seemed to be any duplicity or double- 
dealing over this little affair, it was just 
to make matters smooth at both ends.’ ” 

“What are you going to do about it, 
Theodora? Shall you write to the 
bishop-elect, or let me write him?” 

“Why, Cousin John, how absurd you 
are! I sha’n’t write him and you won't 
write him. I’m glad it happened, though 
it hurt awfully. I shall go more softly 
all the days of my life, that’s all. | 
sha’n’t dream dreams so much, and see 
visions. I have been into another world— 
their. world; and it is part of life. I 
have grown. Their code of thinkire 
is very different from yours or mine, 


They make a_ ver 


been a 





WHEN 


n. Oh, John, [ never realized be- 

that people can be good and yet 

t like this!” 

John was silent, and the girl went on 
ilyzing the story: 

[lo me the three months with their 
ling make history: to Mrs. Flathers 
current event; to Mr. Archi- 

d, one of many incidents.” 

John broke his revery with: “ Archi- 

d was a cad. And as for Maria Dorrs- 
lathers, she can’t help being as she is. 
God made her so, I suppose. As for you, 
[heodora, I wish you weren’t so ever- 
lastingly plucky about things. I came 
up here to Albany just to meet you. In- 
tead of erying on my shoulder, as you 
ought to, like any other woman, you take 


was a 


BEAUTY 


DIES. O41 
the thing like an angel, treat it like an 
experiment in Miinsterberg’s psychology 
class, and say ‘ you’ve grown.’ ” 

She laughed good-naturedly, while John 
March looked at her critically. 

“Hang it! Theodora, when are you 
going to give up your garb and churchly 
authority for tailor-made suits and my 
word of command? You may spend all 
my money on your good deeds if you 
marry me, and the Lord knows you'll 
have more to spend than you do now in 
the biggest St. Stephen’s in the country.” 

“ John, I don’t think you make a suc- 
cessful escort. It’s long after luncheon- 
time. The porter has on his chef’s apron, 
and I’m so ‘hungry.’” 

John March pushed the button, 


When Beauty Dies 


BY SOPHIE JEWETT 


HOULD change fall in its fated hour; 
Should musie¢ cease, should darkness be; 


Should star and sun 


and face and flower 


Turn dust of beauty endlessly, 


Belovéd, what of you and me? 


I question how, by finer sense, 


The soul adventures ways unknown, 


Or what shall be its recompense 


For death? 


What loveliness atone 


For earth’s green glory sadly flown? 


Yet, since I need not touch, nor sight, 


Nor spoken word, however dear, 


To read your thought and will aright, 


To know your spirit, now and here, 


What has our fellowship to fear? 


Man’s age-long doubt assails in vain 


The truth that lightens in your eyes, 


Or your still courage, bred of pain:— 


Beyond the wreck of worlds and skies, 


T shall seek these, when beauty dies. 
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UCH has been said in these latter 
M days of the good understanding, 

or the better understanding, which 
has established itself between the two 
great English-speaking peoples on the 
two shores of the Atlantic. This specific 
cordiality does not include the Irish, on 
the eastern shore, possibly because they 
are taking so much to their ancestral 
Erse that they can hardly be called 
English-speaking, or the Canadians on 
the western shore, where the close con- 
tact of their interests with ours is not 
favorable to the growth of sentiment; 
but, upon the whole, the understanding 
is fairly broad, and the question con- 
cerning it is how to deepen and confirm 
it. At present it would be easy to ex- 
aggerate its facts. Mr. George Ade, 
whom Mr. Andrew Lang cannot, on his 
conscience, accept as a humorist, has 
noted in the case of a coal-dealer going 
to Europe from a small town on a 
branch road in the Middle West that the 
unintroduced American traveller is not 
always welcomed at the dock by titled 
Englishmen; the only Englishmen who 
did welcome the coal-dealer anywhere 
were those who were pecuniarily inter- 
ested in him, such as porters, waiters, 
cabmen, and publicans. 

It is perhaps a cynical view of the 
case, and there must be exceptions 
tos the coal-dealer’s experience; yet 
it may be doubted whether the inter- 
marriage of our plutocracy with the 
British aristocracy has operated to the 
social advantage of all the Americans 
landing in England. Probably the same 
want of logical effect is noted by Eng- 
lishmen coming to America, with possibly 
greater disappointment. The belief in 
the political usefulness of high matri- 
monial contracts among the flower of the 
two countries is said to prevail rather 
more in England than here, where it is 
a favorite superstition of society journal- 
ism rather than a popular conviction. 
In fact, Mrs. Jeannette Duncan Cotes, 
in her very amusing satire, “Those De- 
lightful Americans” (the burlesque is 
only a little pushed), makes us observe 
that the average American would be will- 
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ing to have the millionaire follow 
daughter with all his dollars when 
marries abroad, so that the avera; 
American could have a better chanc: 
make some dollars for himself in th. 
exile. It may not be so bad as this, qu 
but we believe that the truth lies in « 
such direction, and we are quite su 
that the vast general public with us wou 
regard with indifference the marriag: 
every moneyed American maiden wi: 
every moneyless English nobleman: <r 
experience in such an event only 
sort of kindly pleasure which any h 
act of circus imparts. 


Then, if the international marriaz 
are not the basis of our good understa 
ing with the English, it may well 
asked what is. Many people think 
eame about, if we grant its existence, 
through the mystical support which Env- 
land gave us in the war we made a f: 
years ago upon Spain, when it was 
lieved by our more impressionable pu! 
cists that England stood ready not « 
to back us in case Spain miraculou-!; 
got the better of us, but was silen: 
figuring about, and letting the other 1 
tions know that she would not suffer : 
interference in the fight, in case we gv! 
the better of Spain. Hard upon 
situation developed another in which 
kindred peoples could hardly fail to dr 
closely together, if there is any reason 
human events at all. At the end of 
Spanish war we found ourselves « 
barrassed with the task of destroying 
infant republic in the Philippines, a: 
almost at the same moment Great Bri'- 
ain had laid upon her the duty of ¢ 
stroying an adolescent republic in South 
Africa. Of the two, ours was the m 
odious office, but we had the full =; 
pathy of Great Britain in it, and we w 
in honor, in common decency, bound ' 
reciprocate her kindness. It was a do=*. 
for we had always professed a tendern:-- 
for republics, but we swallowed the do=c. 
and we believe it was this rather tha’ 
those plutocratic and aristocratic inter- 
marriages which awakened the sense ©f 
consanguinfty and community of civiliza- 
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The new 
rlish ideal of a preferential tariff may 
also had something to do with it. 
could not the adhesion of a 
ty free-trade empire to our doctrine 
protection, without emotion, without 
belief that it was caused by a com- 
These 
3s are very subjective ; they are very 
ilt in their origin; but they are not 
less veritable for all that, and they 
the more interesting in the dearth 
ther explanations, except the growth 


between the two nations. 


see 


motive and a common aim. 


both countries in civilization, which 
really will not explain them. 
However, the fact remains, whether ac- 
unted for or not, and the great matter 
is how to promote the good feeling, which 
cannot deny. If millionaire mar- 
riages, if preferential tariffs, fail to touch 
the popular heart to finer issues with us, 
what will hopefully, worthily, effectually 
peal to it? We have our own belief 
: to the true means, and no reader will 
<urprised to learn that we believe the 
means is literary. Indeed, literature has 
been so much the bane between the two 
nations that it ought to be at least a lit- 
tle the antidote; and our suffering from 
the long sueeession of English travellers 
who have eensured our manners and ac- 
cused our morals, ought now to be some- 
what assuaged by the increasing kind- 
ness of their diffieult sort. A generation 
ago such a book as Sir Philip Burne- 
Jones’s “ Demoeracy and Dollars ” would 
not have spared us on that large majority 
of points which he touches with tolerance, 
with with almost a caress. 
Once so lively an observer would have 
been a pitiless critic, but now he is no 
nger so. Sir Philip does not pretend 
have plucked the heart out of our 
mystery, but only to have pierced its epi- 
dermis here and there. He gives his 
conelusions with frankness, but quite 
thout the air of finality, and we think 
must be a very impassioned, not to 
y besotted, American who would gen- 
erally disagree with him. Of 
ere always comes a moment 


gentleness, 


course 
for the 
vely observer when his own shadow is 
projected so largely upon the object be- 
fore him that it inevitably engages 
rather more of his attention; and this 
has not failed to happen with our latest 


English eensor. But it is fair to say 
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that it does not happen inordinately. 


One would not say that at any moment 
the book was written with 


entire im- 


personality; the author is always there 
with his feelings as well as his opinions; 
but he is never unhandsomely or churl- 
ishly there; he is vastly good-natured; 
he never loses his temper under the trials 
which beset the alien everywhere, except 


when it is a question of reporters and 
interviewers. Even he does not 
take too seriously, though in the cases 
in which he was abominably used by them 
he cannot see them quite as the joke 
which we would always like to make them 
out. His book will have had condemna- 
tion enough to constitute the more than 
sufficient punishment of its errors of 
head and heart; and we rather please 
ourselves in dwelling on its amiable 
virtues, though it is not the kind of book 
which -we had first or chiefly in mind 
when we owned our belief that the means 
of drawing England and America last- 
ingly together would be literary. To 
this end the literature could not be too 
noble or serious, or too much like a book 
by a large-minded and _large-spirited 
Englishman which we have been lately 
rather belatedly reading. 


these 


Sir George Otto Trevelyan’s “ History 
of the American Revolution,” as a moral 
force, could hardly be overestimated in 
the direction of our better understanding 
of the better English sentiment towards 
us. Its effect to this end 
the greater because it 


is of course 
is indirect. The 
hook is the story of our Revolution— 
perhaps the most important event in the 
life of the Anglo-Saxon race—on both 
sides of the ocean, and it is all the more 
appealing to the American reader because 
its first office with him will be to widen 
and deepen his outlook in the region 
of English sympathy with his resistance 
of measures which were essentially un- 
English. He will always have had some 
notion of this; from his earliest school- 
boy days he will have known by heart 
the burning passages of Chatham’s elo- 
quence in our justification; and from 
his later reading he will have learned 
how Fox, and Burke, and Walpole, and 
other of the noblest and wisest spirits of 
the day were with us in our struggle for 
English liberties; but without the light 
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of this latest witness on the facts he could 
not measure the extent of the English 
feeling in our favor throughout the war. 
He could hardly know, without the help 
of this admirable work, unless he him- 
self went to its sources, how fully that 
English feeling was the sense that the 
American Revolution was an English 
Revolution, and a continuation of the 
repeated resistance to kingly assumptions 
which ended only with our success. 

The lesson of all truly written history 
seems to be the underlying unity of hu- 
man affairs. By its light the wars fought 
in supposedly national interests are seen 
to have been fought from political or 
personal ambitions, and to have kept 
asunder the peoples whose natural rela- 
tions would have been friendly. Certain 
wars, called good, for want of an epithet 
of closer fit, seem to have been inevitably 
fought, and these were overruled against 
the evil inherent in all wars, for the ad- 
vantage of mankind. The American 
Revolution, given an English King like 
George III., was inevitable, for he was 
himself part of the fatality, but it is 
almost first among good wars in the 
results it had for the losers. The Eng- 
lish people benefited by the defeat of the 
King equally with the American people, 
for with both the cause of English free- 
dom triumphed. We think it had re- 
mained for the present historian of our 
Revolution to make us realize the fact 
in its full import; and that is why we 
believe that his book, coming in an era 
when there is nothing but the fading 
memories of past, grievances to keep 
Americans and Englishmen unfriendly, 
will do very much more than the inter- 
marriage of American millions and Eng- 
lish titles to bind the two nations in 
lasting amity, in mutual intelligence. 

We Americans are not at all a senti- 
mental people, but we are, in spite of 
many administrational and financial dis- 
plays to the contrary, rather passionately 
conscientious. We do like to think we 
are right. It is an immense personal 
satisfaction; what is best and finest in 
us is very much bound up with our be- 
lief that our birth as a nation was with- 
out stain; that we are still consecrated 
by its purity to high uses in the world. 
If an alien, and, above all, an English- 
man, will come offering us the assurance 








of his own belief in our creed, how ;| 
we do other than meet him more thay 
half-way, and weleome him as the hera|\ 
of good-will from all his kind? 


It is the uncommon fortune of 
George Trevelyan to write delightful]! 
well as convincingly in his story of 
Revolution. Even where he convinces ys 
least he does not delight us least, 
nothing could be more charming than 
his study of the eolonial conditions from 
which our national conditions rose. \s 
we read the passages which portray the 
life of the New England farmer at the 
time he began to come under the obsery .- 
tion of the European visitor, especia|iy 
the philosophical visitor of French race 
and prepossessions, we held our breath 
a little in fear that the picture, frankly 
shown us at second hand, might be a 
vignette from some pretty eighteenth- 
century moral tale. We sighed for the 
difference which the traveller would fii 
in the same region at our later day, but 
our courage returned with the perception 
that the historian’s good-will did not car- 
ry him beyond a reasonable inference of 
our colonial virtues and advantages from 
the vignette. When it came to the study 
of specific character, of characteristics, 
the doubt which we seemed to incur was 
altogether past. The man of the Revo- 
lutionary period might have been too 
fondly seen as a type, but the men of 
that time were discerned with an cye 
whose report of them gave us the sense 
of ourselves seeing them for the first time. 
of seeing them alive. -There is no af- 
fectation or pretence of discovery in 
our author’s method. His Washington, 
Franklin, Adams, Arnold, Montgomery, 
Putnam, Lee, are in outline the men we 
have always known, and yet somehow we 
have not known them in such actuality 
before, in such measure of the moderni') 
which resides in the important perso1s 
of every time. Where they were provi- 
sional, and destined to be outdated by 
events and conditions, they are as truly 
shown as where they were permanent!; 
great, and destined to outdate events 
and conditions. Putnam is an instan 
of the excellence of this portraiture 10 
one kind, and Franklin as well as Adam: 
in another; the analysis of the heroic e!c- 
ments in Arnold and the foreshadowing 
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heir tragical precipitation is some- 
most uncommon; for it is the de- 
of history ordinarily to read men’s 
.cters backwards, and to judge their 
past by what they eventually did. 


the 
epito- 


such an English history of 
Revolution could be 
ed for use in schools, so as to present 
only the facts, but the feelings of 
time—to embody the author’s par- 

| view—we can imagine nothing 

ch would do more to disabuse the for- 
rising generation of the belief that 

as the English people who were war- 

g upon the American people in that 
struggle, or more to imbue those to whom 
future belongs with the fraternal 
sentiment at present more evident in 
England than in America. Of course 
author had no such conscious pur- 
and we do not suppose that Mr. 
Archibald R. Colquhoun had the desire 
lure us to our democratic undoing in 
his praise of our imperial expansion when 
he wrote his very readable volume on 
“(Greater America.” There could hardly 
be, however, a work which we could less 
wish to have epitomized for the use of 
schools than his, if it is at all desirable 
that our children should grow up in the 
ideals of humanity which animated the 
\merican Revolutionists on both sides of 
the Atlantic. He sees the difficulty, the 
absurdity, of a republic with such in- 
herited ideals as ours attempting to real- 
ize them in the government of the colo- 
nial possessions which fell to us from the 
var with Spain, and he feels for our 
embarrassment. But he is very frank 
with us, and tells that we must put them 
by, if we hope to get on, as Great Britain 
s undoubtedly got on with her im- 
perial dependencies. The rights of man 
ire not for man when he is brown, or 
when he is yellow, or even when he is 
pale olive; representation goes with 
axation only when the skin is absolute- 
white. Mr. Colquhoun congratulates 

s upon the coolness with which we have 
ractically ignored our inherited ideals in 
ir colonial empire, but he thinks we 
uld be more comfortable if we denied 


erican 


pose 
} ’ 
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them outright, and ne invites us to ob- 
serve that we have done this already in 
the nullification of the negroes’ constitu- 
tional right to vote in the South; though 
he by no means likes the cruelty with 
which the negroes seem to be used among 
us. He is a very kindly man and a most 
amiable though outspoken witness of the 
embarrassments which have flowed to us 
from our aggrandizements. Nothing 
could be more flattering to our national 
vanity than his recognition of our ac- 
This, 
as he studies it in such interesting chap- 
ters as those on our Pacific and Carib- 
bean expansion, on the incidental prob- 
lems concerning our civil and military 
service, on Pan-Americanism in South 
and Canada, appears as un- 
questionable to him as to any most con- 
vinced or inspired native expansionist, 
and he no more the doubting 
Americans than the undoubting Amer- 
ican does. He speaks of who 
criticise the government policy in the 
Philippines as “ demagogues, cranks, and 
fanatics,” meaning perhaps such dema- 
gogues as Professor William James, such 
cranks as Mr. Schurz or Mr. Schurman, 
such fanatics as Mark Twain. 

Mr. Colquhoun knows his “ Greater 
America” better in bulk than in detail; 
there he could often be faulted; and he 
arrives at some of his conclusions with 
a rapidity which suggests the notion of 
his arriving with them. That is neces- 
sarily the journalistic way, however, and 
journalism of a very good kind is the 
impression which his entertaining and 
well-put-together volume leaves. It can 
certainly help to do that office which we 
have imagined literature doing, by in- 
creasing the kindness between the Eng- 
lish and American imperialists, who will 
behold their likeness in the mirror held 
up to them, and be drawn as cordially 
together as other sorts of Englishmen and 
Americans are by such a history as Sir 
George Trevelyan’s. We cannot all live 
in the ideal, and the case of those who 
live in the actual is 


complished and destined greatness. 


America 


spares 


those 


not the less to be 


considered because just now they seem 
tc be having it all their own way. 














Critur’s Study, 


properly ask us to give a fuller 

expression of what we meant in the 
last number when we spoke of “the di- 
rect appeal” as the distinctive trait of 
what is best in our contemporary litera- 
ture. The writer charges a phrase with 
his own meanings, and unless he makes 
these explicit the reader is left to charge 
it with such meanings as occur to him— 
which may be quite different. 

Moreover, the single illustration offer- 
ed, Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg, might 
easily have been misleading. We as- 
sociated the trait with plainness of 
speech, as if that were essential to 
it; but it is not. Sincerity, the ab- 
sence of all gloss—these are essential. 
In these respects Lincoln’s speech is a 
model for the present-day orator. It has 
no trace of that rhetorical gloss which 
in some degree veneered even the greatest 
oratory of the past—especially those ex- 
amples of it which the schoolboy eagerly 
selects for show recitations. But rhet- 


‘ ‘HE readers of the Study might very 


oric*itself is not, because of these vicious 


examples, an art to be abandoned. It is 
not necessary to the directness of elo- 
quent appeal that, like Mark Antony, 
one should “ only speak right on.” 

Oral as compared with written speech 
has some disadvantages. It does not 
select, it must find, its audience, which 
is usually made up of classes widely dif- 
fering in taste and intelligence. The 
master of such speech to-day is not mag- 
niloquent; his style is not formed upon 
that of bygone masters, which would 
seem out of place and out of time; yet 
he must avail of all the virtues and the 
graces of rhetorical art if he would be 
as effective as Burke and Wirt and Web- 
ster were in their time and in the way 
of their time. The captivating charm, 
the happy allusiveness, the terse epigram, 
the convincing argument, the imagina- 
tion which creates illusion—these belong 
to the eloquence of every age. 

The greatest American master in this 
field just within the memory of the new 
generation was George William Curtis; 
but in the brief period which separates 
us from him there has been a perceptible 


change, so that the way of appeal 
day is not just his way. In the new \ 
will come the new master, and his | 
tinction need not be the plainness of 
speech or the lack of any grace or vi! 
which distinguished the old masters, 
great orators of the past. 

The directness of the appeal in literary 
expression involves a complexity of rey.)|t 
against old forms. The writer is more 
variously tempted than the speaker into 
indi-ections. The latter would never ca|| 
the sun “ the orb of day ” or by the classic 
name of “Phebus.” Yet there was a 
period in English literature which lasted 
for a long time, and is not even now 
wholly beyond the reach of our recolle: 
tion, when it seemed a breach of dignity 
for a writer to call anything by its right 
name. The concrete thing must be re- 
lieved of its vulgarity by the masque of 
a phrase. The horse was “the fleet 
courser,” and all fruits were indiscrim 
inately “ Pomona’s treasures.” Qua! 
ities—abstract enough in their common 
names—were redeemed from the vice of 
particularity by personification. The 
processes of abstraction and generaliza- 
tion in the so-called classic age of Eng 
lish literature uprooted all things and set 
them floating in the air; the mind was 
not simply a mirror reflecting things, 
but made composite photographs of thc 
images themselves. Nature was seen as 
a bundle of these composites. 

The gloss of allegory, after its long per- 
sistence in literature and art, was long 
ago repudiated. This was another form 
of indirection. 

The fallacies of analogy, especially 
those which result from the comparison 
of the higher to the lower, have affected 
philosophy more than literature; yet, in 
poetry at least, fancy has frequently in- 
dulged itself in the habit of. careless 
and often inecohgruous comparison, not 
justified, as the true parable is, by lumi- 
nous suggestion or disclosure. When 
Longfellow writes of 


A feeling of sadness and longing 
Which is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain, 
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utiful suggestion, which close analy- 
nly makes more convincing, is di- 
conveyed. But when he calls the 
“the forget-me-nots of the angels ” 
the Delta of the Nile to 
itspread fan, the drapery of fancy 
ires the reality. There should be no 
i-brac in the house of Imagination. 
: there may be, enhancing the beauty 
truth, but no superfluous vesture, 
ver alluring. 
the poetic expression of a simple, 
g feeling we resent all similes save 
which are right in the way like 
loor that is opened, those which are 
and inevitable, as in 


mpares 


taneous seem 


iid song: 


{nd those eyes, the break of day, 


Lights that do mislead the morn. 


is a distinguishing excellence of the 
Victorian poets that they rejected 
indirection of such 
ind in Elizabethan verse. 
But what we have been saying relates 
forms already discarded before the 
ters of our new generation were well 
at work, and it is with this new genera- 
tion that we are reckoning. The writers 
w! work is now well-nigh done have 
not only continued, and we may say 
completed, the eradication of traditional 
affectations and masquerades,—they have 
not only achieved this negative accom- 
plishment, but have put literature on an 
entirely new basis by their attitude to- 
ward life and the world. Perhaps Brown- 
ng sounded the heralding note of the new 
ethod, though he was a poet, and it has 
been in prose rather than in verse that 


conceits 


as 


wi 


the original scheme has found expression, 
| mainly in works of fiction like those 
Meredith, Mark Twain, James, and 


Ifowells. Pater and Symonds, who have 
passed away, illustrated the new method 
their interpretations of history, art, 

d literature. 
We get some idea of what such writers 
e accomplished when we consider what 
ey have displaced. Take, for example, 
ich a vital force as Charles Dickens was 
tifty years ago, in volume like that of a 
dal wave, matched only in prevalent 
nd overwhelming effect by Victor Hugo, 
ho to the same degree dominated French 
tion. Each of these forces seemed to 
the whole space within the limits of 
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its horizon. These giants of literature 
are still read with delight for what they 
were—for the might and variety of their 
dramatic effects,—but in to-day’s litera- 
ture there is no trace of their influence. 
Upon all their work was the theatrical 
gloss which the new method has repudi- 
ated. The appeal to sensibility was 
heightened by the dramatic exaggeration, 
but the operation went on in a plane 
removed by the masquerade from that of 
the direct appeal—the trait of to-day. 

In the new interpretation of life it 
is seen that all superficial aspects are 
masques, and that if we would be saved 
from blank realism we must be rid of 
the gloss of actuality. There may be 
also the gloss of idealism—of that kind 
of idealism which is the product not of 
the creative imagination, but of an 
arbitrary fancy or of a purely mental 
determination, and which is as much the 
evasion of reality as the superficial aspect 
or incident is its disguise. 

We can understand why Charles Reade 
put in a plea for the truth of his Clois- 
ter and the Hearth against what 
seemed to him the fallacy of George 
Eliot’s Romola. But on the other hand 
we think the novelist of to-day is justi- 
fied in repudiating Charles Reade’s scrap- 
book of facts as an aid to fiction. Reade 
probably more than any modern writer 
protested against what he might truly 
have called the gloss of invention. Shake- 
speare instinctively appreciated a certain 
virtue in actuality as something free 
from this gloss, and was thus led to 
adopt already established stories and dra- 
matic embodiments of them which had 
already impressed generations of men, 
just as Reade felt on firm ground when 
there was an old story at his hand. But 
the creative imagination of Shakespeare 
not only illumined but transformed the 
actuality, which he took as he found it 
rather than incur the perils of invention. 

The modern interpretation is not in- 
vention, but that true idealism which be- 
neath their superficial aspects reaches to 
the souls of things. Thus is made pos- 
sible that intimate appeal which is the 
most direct, most free from all masques 
and glosses. The pulse of life—its very 
own pulse and not the turbulent motions 
of the writer’s, often mistaken for 
that of all life—is thus immediately felt 


as 
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and permitted its own undisturbed com- 
munication. The view is clear. Life 
is seen by its own light. The seer there 
must be in order that there should be 
vision; but his attitude, creative as his 
imagination may—nay, indeed, must— 
be, is that of ready reception, that of 
one who sees with “ the quiet eye.” 

In this clear view the writer is ab- 
solved of all cant and sentimentality, and 
we can see why he no longer flounders 
in the ditch or kicks against nothings or 
fights with windmills. The cultivated 
audience of to-day does not applaud these 
vain wrestlings, and it is to this audience 
that the writers who are making the lit- 
eratur. of to-day must appeal; those who 
address another audience are outside the 
limits of our present consideration. The 
reader who has followed us thus far will 
see what whole classes of fiction and 
essays have been driven out of the field 
by the new method. It is interesting also 
to note the wide departures that have 
been made by writers of the new genera- 
tion like Mrs. Humphry -Ward and Mar- 
garet Deland from the themes that en- 
gaged their first efforts. 

The new attitude of literature is also 
that of science and philosophy. William 
James is as original in his psychology 
as his brother Henry is in his fiction. 

The intimate appeal has carried the 
novel from the field of outward incident 
and circumstance to that of the human 
spirit—a realm, if not of recent discovery, 
at least of recent appreciation and fa- 
miliar habitation—how far away, indeed, 
in motive and atmosphere from the world 
of the Waverley Novels! The things of 
the world do not disappear from this 
world of the spirit, but they take their 
proper place, as incidental. 

What, then, is to be expected of those 
new writers who have not yet reached 
their mature seope of literary accom- 
plishment, and who are still at once with- 
in the light and within the shadow of 
their surviving masters? We doubt not 
that there is strength in their loins 
for a more radical transformation of 
literature in fiction and interpretative 
eriticism, one that shall lead it to 
greater sincerity and develop a deep- 
er.and more fruitful culture of its sub- 
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jective field—we hesitate to call it “ spiri; 
ual,” since that term suggests religio.(; 
and is to that degree not pertinent to oy, 
meaning; it would be more exact to <. 
“ psychical.” We do not lack bray: 
stances for the confirmation of our | 

in such writers as those already men- 
tioned—Mrs. Humphry Ward and Ma, 
garet Deland,—and we may add to thes 
Arthur Symons, Maeterlinck, Mau: 
Hewlett, Kenneth Grahame, Chestert.)). 
Conrad, Edith Wharton, Booth Tarkij. 
ton, and Alice Brown without exhaustiny 
the list of names which represent estal) 
lished reputations based on high aii: 
characteristic of the new era. Amouiy 
those which are in the invisible succes 
sion to these may we not hope to hay: 
more convincing apostic of the psychica!- 
ly wonderful than Maurice Maeterlinck 
and an even stronger master of imprc- 
sionism than Arthur Symons ? 

Certain dogmas of the modern realistic 
school, fixing arbitrary limits to the 
possibilities of our human nature, along 
the low lines of a pessimistic theory, 
must give place to a more hopeful ideal- 
ism, with ascending lines of deliverance 
from deepest abysses. This idealisin 
follows the lines of a reaction which 
in life and nature is inevitable, and 
though it may seem to be absent from 
particular human lives, so besotted and 
depraved that sensibility has lost its 
quickness and responsive vibrancy, yet 
it is not the office of the great novelist 
to invite us to these chambers of dulness 
or to lead us into dark places that have 
no outlet to the light. 

Are the future masters of fiction there- 
fore to avoid the portrayal of shames and 
tortures and humiliations? Surely not. 
Let there be the descent into hell if need 
be—and it may be the inevitable cours: 
—but there must be the recourse of 
ascent. No living movement stops stock- 
still at its nadir. It is the depression 
of a superficial realism that is to be 
avoided. 

We have beeri considering the 1c 
method only, the new attitude of litera- 
ture toward reality, not the comparati\: 
greatness of the accomplishment in tl 
terms of genius—that way lies the un- 
charted, the unexpected. 
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The Invalid 


A MONOLOGUE 
BY MAY ISABEL FISK 


lies on a diva propped up with many Mental treatment ‘ No. not for my- 
shions Nhe clad in a befrilled pink self, but | tried it once for the cook. It’s 
tea-qown, her hair elaborately coifed. In really much cheaper than a physician, and 
hand she holds a cut-glass smelling they tell you to keep about just as though 
bottle, which she sniffs from time to you were all right—they say you are all 
Beside the couch a tabouret supports — right So | thought it would be just the 
pink and gold chocolate service. She thing for Bridget it «does upset every 
ts down her cup as her visitor enters. thing to such an extent if one of the serv 
ants hi to get sick.—I mean sick in bed. 
\ dear, | should think it was about Well, it didn’t do Bridget a bit of good, 
time I'm the sickest thing. I've and she kept getting worse, and when Henry 
been flat on my back for two weeks heard about it he was furious—Henry real 
Will you have a cup of chocolate ly has a wretched temper—and insisted on 
nou very cold Marie can heat it of sending for a real doctor. And then he 
se she’s busy now 
Oh, you wont 
e any All right: 
ont urge you 
don't eare’ for 
° You Ve been 
too Well I 
ist say you don't 
it 


f you will believe 


I'm nearly dead 

couldn't describe 

you what IL go 

rough with every 

i\ ° . . No, I 

aven’t any decided 
ain anywhere, but 
| am just in agony 

ll over every mo- 
ment. Up one day 
ind down the next 

| never can tell 
whether | am going 
to be able to do : i 
invthing or not. if & a 
Now, last night was 
he Ramsdell’s din- 
ner, and I barely ; HOW I'M GOING TO FEEL 
nanaged to drag my 
self there. I had a 
perfectly gorgeous time, and we danced af- made her go to bed for ten days. You can 
terwards till half past one.... My dear, why imagine how inconvenient it was just when I 
ren’t you there? I looked for you. ... had decided to give a series of dinners. But, 

you weren't. Well, ever since Beatrice of course, you never can make men see how 
s been taken up by the Van Renssalaer annoying those things are. Now, under- 
rowd she’s gotten awfully exclusive — you stand, | am not complaining or saying one 
never know who she is going to cut next. word against Henry—I believe he means 
As I said, I never can tell from one mo- well, but I think if some of the people who 
ment to the next how I’m going to feel. are always holding him up to me as a 
Now, to-night we were to have had Unele model husband could see him here at home 
Frank and Aunt Eliza to dinner, but I had sometimes they would change their minds. 
to telephone them an hour ago not to come. I am going to tell you something epresently 
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that I think will open your eyes a little 
to what I have to endure occasionally. And 
I never knew any one to thrust me at Henry 
as a model wife! 

Now, just one evidence of Henry's 
thoughtlessness—but I'm not complaining, 
you understand—when I've been lying here 
all day long, until | am so exhausted in ev- 
ery bone I am ready to faint, Henry will 
come in looking all tired out and gloomy 
just when | am so in need of some one to 
entertain me and cheer me up, And two 
nights ago, after | had managed to think 
of the very last thing | wanted to have on 
my table beside me, Henry put on the most 
forlorn expression and said in the weakest 
tone; “Are you sure you have everything 
now’ I've had such a hard day and I’m 
worn out and want to go to bed.” Did you 
ever hear of anything so inconsiderate? You 
know every doctor says you must be bright 
and smiling about an ill person.—Men are 
so selfish. 

So that»decided me to get some one else 
to help wait on me besides Marie and Henry 
and Jane, the children’s nurse. You re 
member Susie Rogers up at the lake last 
summer’... Why, ves, you do—her broth- 
er kept the combination fish and flower 
store, the third turn from the left after 
you'd passed the second on the right after 
leaving the church. Well, she took care 





SHE KEPT GETTING WORSE 


of the children the week Jane was away 
burying her sister-in-law. Her services were 
really invaluable, and just at that time 
when I had to have some one. I told her 
I never could repay her in money and I 
would do something handsome for her later. 
Of course I sent her a nice present at 
Christmas—I mean nice for her, ’way out 


there 


I gave her two of my old 
ing gowns that Marie didn’t want 
a perfectly beautiful calendar. It w 
last year’s one, to be sure, but in ¢ 
little country towns, | suppose, lates ar 
very important, and a day or two o1 
the way doesn't matter particularly, 

Well, | promised Susie if Jane had to 
bury any more of her family or anything 
happened, | would have her come down this 
winter and let her see a little of the gayety 
of city life. And then it occurred to my. 
would be a good time to ask her down no 
on a little visit while I'm sick and. giy, 
her a pleasant time. When -T don’t want 
her to do anything for me Marie can take 
her out to the Park and the Museum 
Natural History and the Aquarium and 
places like that, that she can understand 
and enjoy. I really do want the girl to 
have a happy visit and Oh, what an awful 
racket those children are making up in 
the nursery!-—Marie! Marie! Tell the chi! 
dren they must not play any more t 
day—they disturb me dreadfully.—And te! 
Jane to give them early tea and put then 
right to bed—My dear, it just seems as 
though no one in your own house consid 
ers you or your comfort when you are sick. 

. Why, of course IT do, now you have 
your coat off. Twenty-five pounds? If 
you knew how much you are improved— 
You know, my dear, I'd be the last to speak 
about such a thing, but, really, you wer 
a sight, and the unkind things I’ve heard 
said about your figure—but it’s all right 
now. How did you do it? ... Oh no, | 
never could stand diet and exercise—be 
sides, of course, I don’t need it. Madame 
Hannigan said only the other day as she 
was fitting me that I had the most perfect 
figure she ever saw. 

My dear, you are not tiring me at 
all—really, you are not. I promise truly 
I will tell you when you are... . Yes 
1 will. 

... No, I can’t remember the exact date 
I began to feel so badly, but I know it was 
shortly after Henry decided we could not 
afford to go to Palm Beach this winter— 
something about Wall Street and stocks and 
things that went wrong. As I said to him. 
it’s just when you are losing money that 
you have got to pretend you have plent) 
But Henry is so awfully set when he gets 
an idea into his head—you can’t budge 
him. He said we couldn't afford it and 
that was the end of it. I’ve been wretched 
ever since. 

Then Henry insisted on calling in 1) 
Trowbridge—I can’t bear him; he is about 
a million years old and lives *way down 
town in a most unfashionable quarter, and 
I never heard of a single person of social 
prominence having him. But that is an 
other example of Henry’s obstinacy — just 
because his sister swears by Dr. Trowbridg 
because he brought them through all sorts 
of illnesses, I had to have him—as though 
that recommended him to me in the least 
as long as I didn’t want him! 


is 


it 
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me take the 
and | just 
and wouldn't 

like, and in 
better! You can imegine 
me—TI never in my life 
trifling ailment inside 
shortest 1 told him I 
felt better than he 
better 1 think that 
Anyway, | made 
even With him 
just stopped taking his old med 
icines and doing one thing he told me! Of 
ivse | didn’t mention anything about this 
Henry, for | knew perfectly well he would 

e the part Henry 
f always taking sides against 
et Dr. Trowbridge come in the morning and 
in the after 


most perfectly 
did it 


ent 


He made 
atly 
be spiteful 
the things I 
isted | wis 
mad that 
the 
ut 
ke VW 


believe he 
let me 
three 


doses 
any 
days he 


made 

most 

the 
how I 


over 
i week 
} ight I 
ind | 
e him 
mind | 


ry, 80 | 


Was not any 
little 


would vet 


up a up 


some 


has a way 


So | 


doctor's 


me 


| have some one else come 


! 


first 
hand 
Why, 
years 
tear along 
the wind 
Of course 
about 


his is the way L arrange:—In the 
e, you recollect that stunningly 
young Williams’ 
two 
to 
and 


doctor 
remember him 
he used 
i1uto with his hat off 
through his curls? 

u do the girls were all 
| happened to think clever he 
Mabel Preston told me of the wonderful 
vay he removed a splinter from het 
She sort of and he comforted 
nicely she said she wished could get 
fingers full of things day in the 
vear if Dr. Williams round to get 
them out. 

[ called him up on the ‘phone, and told 
my case was urgent, about half 
n hour up he in his automobile, 
too My dear, if you think he’s good-look 
ing at a distance to see him neat 
to! Such all dreamy and far-away 
and romantic. I wonder why just ordinary 
business men get to look so prosaic and dull, 
as though life wasn’t worth living at times 
I've noticed Henry is beginning to have that 
look lately. 

Well, the moment I 
stinctively he would 
vithout any difficulty. 
hour. I hate a doctor 


es, vou do 
the 


n his 


ago 
beac h how 
lowing 
wild him 
how wis 

finger. 
cried her so 
she 
her every 
was 


him so in 


came 


vou ought 


eves 


in- 


him I knew 
understand my 

He stayed about an 
who rushes in and 
out before you have half a chance 
him how you feel. Dr. Williams 
to think my trouble was more 
ous than mere bodily ailment—he said that 
| required to be properly understood—my 
constitution was such that I needed sympa 
thy more than medicine. And that’s 
ectly true; when I have my own way 
vhat I want I’m not the same person! 
Cross me and there you are! 

[ can’t tell you how much better I 
vhen he is here, and then when he 
feel all down again. We have the loveliest 
talks—not about common things 
ple talk to you of, but about your soul 
ind your better self and being noble and 
unselfish and things, don’t you know, you 
never bother about ordinarily. And he’s just 
crazy over the theatre, the same as I am, 


saw 


rushes 
tell 


seemed 


{ 
0 


seri 


pe 


and 
am 
goes I 


most peo 


DRAWER. 651 
knows 

oft 
remember 


ind he 
when 


and 


stage—| 


several actresses, 
them fainted the 
don't that he mentioned het 
but | wis he went 
back of the scenes and revived her, and when 
she came to she looked straight at him and 
“Where am I?” 

Dr. Williams 


nse no one else ever 


once 
one on 
naine, 
well known 


know she 


said, 
Oh ves, 
difficulty 


‘ omprehends 


did. Why, 


my 
the 


SOMETHING HE CALLED STERILIZED WELSH RAREBITS 


minute he takes my hand I feel so different. 
And he doesn’t make me diet or do anything 
I don’t like—he says | won't be a bit 
off if I do just as I please. He is 
lightful I often forget he is a doctor and 
only think of him as a man. And, my dear, 
when I told him sometimes IT wasn’t hungry 
he asked for a chafing-dish and things, and 
made the loveliest mess—something he eall- 
ed sterilized Welsh rarebits vou know 
that’s not a bit like a doctor. 

Yesterday afternoon I ate two, and Henry 
was worried to death because I didn’t eat 
any dinner. L nearly laughed myself into 
hysterics if he only knew. And then I 
got so depressed and heavy I hardly slept 
all night—if I laugh much all at once it 
always upset& me. 

My dear, there’s the 
ised to tell you the moment 
tire me—vou know what I mean 
ing tire me—not 


worse 


de 


sO 


bell—I_ prom- 
you began to 
your talk 
sesides, I think that’s 
Dr. Williams. Perhaps you'll stay some 
other time and meet him.—-Marie—Marie 

quick, bring the rose-shaded lamp from my 
room and put it on the table by me, and 
bring my deep-pink powder—the hard kind 
I put on with the little calvesfoot.—Hurry! 
Good-by, dear, Come again soon, when T am 
feeling stronger and can talk a little more! 


you, 
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The Soldier Boy 
H, come, little boy, it is time now for bed ; 
The sun has gone down and the west 
turns to red 
All night the tin sentries stand guard in 
your stead, 
So lay aside your gun until the morning. 


Oh, look, little boy, see the stars where they 
peep. 

When taps once has sounded, then soldiers 
should sleep. 

The foe they must conquer, and watch they 
must keep, 

When  reveille 
morning, 


rest, little 

white ; 

It’s drums for the daytime, and dreams for 
the night. 

You're my little boy while the moon’s shi- 
ning bright, 

But you shall be a soldier in the morning. 

CAROLINE McCorMick. 


shall call them in the 


Oh, boy, in your bed soft and 


A Matter of Accent 
WO Irishmen went to an Episcopal church 
for the first time and were shown into 
a pew near the door. While they were 


waiting for the service to 
them picked up a_prayer-book, and afte; 
examining it for a short time, he turned 
to his friend: “ Come, Pat, let’s slide out of 
here while we can. This is no place for us 
it’s only for rich men. After every. third 
prayer it says ‘ Collect.’ ” M. fF 


begin, one of 


Town 
London town, 
King walk 


In London 

‘'D like to visit 

And the 
streets, 

And bow and lift his golden crown 

To every little girl he meets. 


see 


through 


And p'r’aps, if I said, “ How d’ye do?” 
He'd stop and chat with me a while, 
And let me try his crown on, too, 
And ask me how I liked the style. 


And what if he should say to me, 
“T'd love to have you know my wife; 

Now, do come home with me to tea— 
We'll lay an extra fork and knife.” 


I’m sure I'd go with all my heart; 
And oh, the good things I would try! 
Bag pudding, honey buns, cream tart! 
And, best of all, live blackbird pie! 
Witiarp E. Keyes 


Natural Taste 
Sue. “ Don’t you just love roses, Mr. Hare?” 
He. “ Yes; but I must say I like cabbage better.” 








The Centaur and the Satyr 


BY GEORGE 


with dappled flank, 


lawn. 


A‘ ENTAUR sad, 


Sat on a shady 
Beside him, on a mossy bank, 
A Satyr, tipped with horn. 


“Cheer up! cheer up!” the Satyr cried. 
‘Why, man, you have a horse to ride!” 
groaned ere he 


The Centaur replied, 


And spoke these words forlorn: 


‘A horse, you say; oh, best of friends, 
That one thing is my curse! 
We all are shaped to diverse ends, 
But mine are too diverse! 
Why, in the great Creator’s course, 
Should one end be the other’s loss? 
But half a man! not quite a horse! 


Could anything be worse? 


“If dual nature is the game, 
Why not combine in one 
Two natures with a common aim, 
Instead of two which shun? 
Why give me human heart and mind, 
With human longings, cold or kind, 
While this infernal part behind 
Keeps kicking up for fun?” 


S. CHAPPELL 


He ceased, and with his human hands 
He beat his equine breast. 

The Satyr smiled, as one who stands 
"Twixt pity and a jest. 


“If company in woe you seek, 
Be sure, old horse, 
A fact 


Have 


vou’re not unique, 
which you, absorbed in pique, 


never even guessed, 


“Observe with care my cloven hoof; 
Imagine my disgust 

When well-bred people hold aloof, 
\e they’ve been told they must. 

All, all in 


My light tan gloves, my finger-rings, 


vain my human things, 
For from the days of Grecian kings 


The hoof has caused distrust. 


“Why, when IT think of all the cuffs 
Bought for my better half, 
Only to purchase me rebuffs, 
It almost makes me laugh. 
Don’t think, dear Dobbin, that I gloat 
To find 
The horse is on you, I’m the goat, 
And we must both eat chaff.” 


us in the selfsame boat. 
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Tue Lamp. “Jf there’s anything that 
annoys me it’s these 
let you smoke if you want to, 
think if it 


business.” 


people who won't 
I should 


soots me it’s none of their 


Little Pitchers 
HE Misses White were calling on a new 
neighbor, and while they were awaiting 
her appearance a small girl came into the 
room, evidently bent upon the rescue of a 
doll recently abandoned there. 

Naturally she was viewed with some curi- 
osity, and one of the callers, secure in the 
child’s obviously tender age, spelled a low- 
voiced comment—* Not very p-r-e-t-t-y!” 

To her horror the small maiden paused on 
the threshold, and fixing a contemptuous 
eye upon the culprit, remarked, with lofty 
composure, “No, not very p-r-e-t-t-y, but 
rather s-m-a-r-t!” gE. L. G. C. 


Naive 


“ AMMA,” little Marion asked, after a 
thoughtful silence, “can the Lord see 

us here?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Can He see grandma out on the farm?” 

“Of course.” 

“And can He see Uncle George in Ma- 
nila?” 

“Yes, dear. Why?” 

“Well, mamma, the 
neck like a giraffe.” 


Lord 


must have a 
K. H. 8. 
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Smarty! 
O"™ Sarah Jane, you think you're smart 
‘Cause you learn pomes and things | 
heart, 
An’ multiply by mor’n two, 
An’ read a sentence right straight through, 
An’ stan’ up there so big an’ proud 
A-speakin’ pieces, awful loud! 
That’s showin’ off! Don’t you. suppose 
That you know half my aunty knows! 


You never ’magined half the tales 
She tells! an’ ‘en she never fails 

To answer questions—all you please— 
*Bout birds or animals or trees, 

Er what’s inside of you—er what 

Is in the earth. She'll know it—but 
She wouldn't think of makin’ shows! 
No one can tell how much she knows! 


So when you're talkin’ loud again 
Jes you remember, Sarah Jane, 
That though you're higher up ‘an me, 
You've got a heap to learn an’ 
I don’t care if you are ahead! 
‘Cause aunty knows so much! She said 
That real smart people don’t make shows; 
She don’t! an’ my! what aunty knows! 
MiNNY Maup HAnrr. 


see! 


Growing Alike 
OROTHY, aged five: “* Mamma, if TI grow 
up and marry a man named Harry, will 


my name be Harriet?” 


Poor Arthur 
When Willie smiled, I said, “ My child, pray 
tell me, what's the joke?” 
“Oh, it amuses me,” said he, 
artichoke !” 


“to see the 
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honor Prepa 
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according 
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Tut 
a quai lei 
(FROCERMAN 


were 
made ‘ 
\ with results worry, 
satisfactory to 


hospitable 


ot a larqe-sized bean 


ner 
and housewifely Unfortunately, six 
year-old Dorothy in a trifle late 
Sweeping the table with one all-embracing 
glance, “ Hum!” she queried, audibly, 
she climbed into her chair. “ Is this lunch 

“Why, of course it’s luncheon, Dorothy,” 


heart 
came 


something 


lady, 


Inexperience 


I think V'U take about 


for dinner 
beef.” 
hut we 


roast 
meat Can't IT sell 


don't keep 


her mother intervened, with a re 
pressive 
But 


it is, 
dinner! 


hastily 
vesture 
Dorothy was not to stayed. 
she returned, incredulously, “ may 
but it looks exactly like Sunday 
KE. L. G. C. 


be 


he 


The Moon Voyage 


BY VICTOR 


you know, littie tad, when the moon 


D° 
is full 
And the pine-bush sighs and quivers, 
The night elves come and gently pull 
A hood over hills and rivers. 
It’s a great wet hood of misty 
That spreads from the swamp lagoon; 
And grown folks say 
It’s the passageway 
That leads up to the moon 


gray 


There are wee moon-men, I’ve oft heard tell. 
And it’s easy to them sliding, 

When bats creep out of the old church bell 
And witches on brooms are riding. 

It is then they slide and slide and slide 


see 


Straight down from the bright moon land: 


a breeze they ride 
your little bedside 
and merry moon band. 


On 
To 


small 


That 
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They carry a spool of silver strands 
Like the spider’s web in the willow; 
And they tie your feet and they tie your hands 
And they lift you up from the pillow 
They bundle you up from head to toe 
So you can’t wake up too soon; 
The night winds blow 
(And away you go 


On a trip to the far-off moon 


There’s fun ‘way up on the big round moon 
And lads are in clover; 

For every day is a day in June 
And playtime’s never over. 

There are horns and horses and rabbits and 


wee 


hounds 
And oceans of candy and 
And cireus grounds 
And merry-go-rounds 
free in this land of dream. 


cream ; 


All 
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Danger 


Wintuie. “ Hi, there, 
here, he 


Velly! 


might get run ower: 


Tomm y cone 


don't let 


there’s a train going 





Grandmamma 


M* Grandmamma was cross to-day, 


And really very rude 

She would not let me out to play 
Until I took my food. 

‘Twas horrid tapioca, and 
I had to stuff it down 

I'm sure I've got far more to stand 
Than any boy in town. 

I made a row (oh, can’t I bawl!), 
And every one looked sad 

Oh, ain't you sorry for us all 
When Grandmamma is bad? 


Of course, she isn’t always so 
You must not think she is. 
She’s often kind and nice, | know, 
To me and sister Liz. 
She gives us sweets and toys and books, 


And does not always try 


To frighten us with angry looks 
And silly words like “ fie!” 
Then Liz is quiet as a mouse, 
And I do all I should 
Oh, what a difference in the house 
When Grandmamma is good! 
J. J. Bev. 


The Beautiful One 


~ stars are very beautiful, 
I think, and so are trees, 


And flowers are, and kittens too, 
And baby calves, and bees, 
And all those pretty, shiny webs 
The little spiders spun,— 
But oh, I think my mother is 
The beautifulest one. 
Lovutse Morgan SIL, 





